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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
EIGHTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, NEW YORK CITY 
MAY 19, 1914 


The Eighty-eighth Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society was held in the offices of the Society in New York, 
May 19th, 1914. 

The meeting was called to order at 4:50 p.m. by President Phillips. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. R. Nichols, of Illinois. 

Secretary Swartz was elected Recording Secretary pro tem. 


The Report of the Board of Directors as presented by Associate 


Secretary Swartz was approved and ordered printed. 
The Report of the Treasurer as presented by Treasurer Baker was 


approved and placed on file. 

The Report of the Nominating Committee was presented by its Chair- 
man, Theo. M. Bates, of Ohio. Received. 

Voted: That Mr. F. A. McCornack, of Sioux City, Iowa, be sub- 
stituted for Mr. Roger Leavitt, as nominee for Nominating Committee, 

Voted: To approve the name of Rev. Bastian Smits as nominee for 
Director from State of Michigan. 

Voted: To adopt report of Nominating Committee, and to elect 
officers as follows: 


President, Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Conn. 
Vice-President, H. Clark Ford, Esq., Ohio. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. T. M. Shipherd, Wisconsin, 
Auditor, John H. Allen, New York. 


Directors-at-large: 
Rev. ‘Charles S. Mills, D.D., New Jersey. 
Rev. John R. Nichols, Illinois. 
Rev. H. K. Warren, D.D., South Dakota, 
Mr. O. C. Fuller, Georgia. 
Mr. George H. Warner, New York. 
Mr. W. W. Mills, Ohio. 
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Directors from States: 
Maine, Mr. Horace C. Day. 
New Hampshire, Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D. 
Vermont, Mr. J. M. Comstock. 
‘Massachusetts 
Rhode Island, Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D. 
Connecticut, Rev, Rockwell H. Potter, D.D. 
New York, Rev. E. F. Sanderson, D.D. 
Ohio, Theodore M. Bates, Esq. 
Illinois, Rev. W. T. McElveen, D.D. 
Michigan, Rev. Bastian Smits, D.D. 
Wisconsin, Hon. C. D. Rosa. 
Minnesota, Mr. A. P. Stacy, 
Iowa, Rev. W. H. Rollins, D.D. 
Missouri, Hon, William B. Homer, 
Kansas, Mr. George A. Guild. 
Nebraska, Rev. F. T. Rouse. 
North California, Rev. A. B. Patten, D.D. 
South California, Mr. F. M. Wilcox. 
Washington, Rey. Frank Dyer. 


Nominating Committee for two years: 


Mr. F. A. McCornack, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mr. Edwin F. Wood, Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Wallace H. Camp, Waterbury, Conn. 


Voted: That the General Secretary be authorized to submit to the 
Directors for a mail vote the names of the nominees to be presented by 
Massachusetts, and that the person receiving the majority of the votes of 
the Directors be invited to attend the Midwinter Meeting. 


Voted: To amend the Constitution, as recommended by the Directors, 
to read as follows: 


AR TCE EP eshi le 


1. Life members who became such prior to 1901 shall retain their 
voting right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 


2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented 
in the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number 
and manner as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Mis- 
pony Society during the period of their membership in the National 

ouncil, 


_3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be 
voting members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections 
and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National Council. In this selection one- 
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fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be chosen from the 
organizations for the support of Congregational activities affiliated in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members: Any person on whose behalf fifty dol- 
lars shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury 
of any of the State Societies at any one time, accompained by a request 
for honorary life membership, shall be an honorary life member, with 
all the privileges of membership, except voting. 

5. At any annual meeting of the Society, all pastors of Congrega- 
tional churches, and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational 
churches in response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of 
the Society, shall be enrolled as corresponding members, with privileges 
of the floor, but no vote. 

Voted: That the nomination of the ninety members as provided in 
the Constitution be referred to the Directors with power. 


Voted: To amend the Constitution as recommended by the Directors, 
ARTICLE XII, Section I, substituting “Tuesday” for “Wednesday.” 


The Minutes were then read and approved. 


Adjourned. 
HerMAN F. Swartz, 


Recording Secretary, pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS TO 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
MAY 19, 1914 


While we think of the living and the working, our thoughts turn most 
tenderly to those who, out of the midst of their labors, have been called 
during the year to the rest and the labor of the world beyond. Affection- 
ately we record their names here, confident that a fairer record is in- 
scribed in the Book of Life. The sacred list is as follows: 


Rev. J. B. Johnson, Denver, Colo. Rev. W. S. Crouch, Maple Hill, Kan. 
Rev. Marion Hiissey, Phila., Pa. Rev. J. W. Roberts, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Wm. Sandbrook, Salmon Falls, N. H. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society carried on work during 
the past year in twenty-seven states and territories, and the Constituent 
State Societies in eighteen more. 

The number of missionaries under commission for the whole or part 
of the year was 1,741. Their fields of labor were in forty-five states and 
territories as follows: 

Alabama 25; Alaska 3; Arizona 12; Arkansas 1; California (North) 64; 
California (South) 43; Colorado 51; Connecticut 81; District of Columbia 
1; Florida 30; Georgia 28; Idaho 72; Illinois 73; Indiana 5; Indiana 
(Southern) 10; Iowa 45; Kansas 32; Louisiana 5; Maine 153; Maryland 2; 
Massachusetts 195; Michigan 96; Minnesota 106; Missouri 27; Montana 110; 
Nebraska 47; New Hampshire 64; New Jersey 21; New Mexico 12; New 
York, 70; North Carolina 10; North Dakota 168; Ohio 46; Oklahoma 39; 
Oregon 52; Pennsylvania 52; Rhode Island 16; South Dakota 192; Texas 
16; Utah 7; Vermont 40; Virginia 2; Washington 165; Wisconsin 115; 
Wyoming 61. This makes a total of 2,592 churches and niissions. 

The membership of the churches served totals 90,401. During the year 
there have been added 12,166, 7,892 being on confession, an addition of a 
little more than nine per cent. of the membership at the beginning of the 
year. Our missionaries have rendered 15,142 months of devoted service, 
an amount of ministry equivalent to the labors of one man over a period of 
1,230 years. The very uncertain crop conditions throughout a large part 
of the West, and of economic conditions generally, is shown by the fact 
thiat only 62 churches came to self-support, compared with 92 last year, 
while 49 found that they were not able to continue to be self-supporting and 
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were obliged to ask for renewal of aid. 
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Eighty churches were erected 


on the home mission field, and 26 parsonages, as against 103 churches and 


49 parsonages last year. 


The Sunday-schools in connection with our home 
missionary churches have an enrollment of 144,492. 


Practically one-fourth 


of all the Congregational Sunday-school scholars of the nation are in our 
home mission churches. Four hundred and thirty-three of our churches and 
missions wefe among immigrant people, divided, according to language, 


as follows: 


AIDED CHURCHES AND MISSIONS AMONG FOREIGN-BORN. 
1913-1914. 


(Arranged by Nationalities) 
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The geographical distribution of these foreign-speaking fields is indi- 


cated in the following chart: 


(Arranged by States) 
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These figures and the comparison give evidence of faithful and effective 
work on the part of the commissioned men and are complimentary to the 
Superintendents and general management of the Society. We are eager, 
however, to see still larger, and much larger results, especially in the item 
of increase of membership, and we commend to the Secretaries, Superin- 
tendents, and commissioned men and women a policy of aggressive and con- 
stant effort to win men to definite religious profession and active con- 
nection with the church. This we suggest the more freely because of our 
appreciation of the earnestness, constancy, and effectiveness of the men 
on the field and in the offices, for whose faithful services we here record 
our deep sense of gratitude. 

The contributions of living donors to The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society and its Constituent State Societies amounted to $354,612.25, 
which is $20,009.40 less than the previous year. This falls short by $115,- 
378.75 of the total of $470,000 assigned to Home Missions by the denomina- 


tion eight years ago. 


PER CAPITA GIFTS. 


As last year, we here present a table showing the per capita gifts of 
our people to the home mission cause, including, of course, receipts of 
national, state, and city societies. 

The average gift for Home Missions for the year from each member 
of Congregational churches was 52%4 cents, as compared with 51 cents 
last year. 

The following table shows the average gift per member by states: 
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CONSTITUENT STATES AND PERCENTAGE PLAN. 


Contributions received from living donors in Constituent States are 
divided between the treasuries of the national and state societies according 
to a scale of percentages. This division is made no matter whether the gift 
be sent to the national or state treasury, unless the giver directs otherwise. 
This arrangement has nothing to do with income from investments, legacies, 
or conditional gifts. Nor does it apply to gifts specifically designated for a 
particular society or use. In every case the wish of the donor is determi- 
native and final. 

The percentages in force for the different states for the year 1913-14 
are as follows: 

Per cent.to Per cent. to 
C.H.M.S. State Society 
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MATTERS FINANCIAL. 


Reports of the Finance Committee and of the Treasurer are presented 
in detail separately. 

By the first of January it was evident that we should confront a 
deficit upon the conclusion of our fiscal year unless a most strenuous 
effort was made to secure additional funds for the Treasury. Under our 
form of organization it is quickly evident that the gifts from the churches 
cannot be greatly modified except by efforts covering a long period of 
time. The only recourse, therefore, in such an emergency is the solicitation 
of gifts from individuals. By our agreements with the Constituent States, 
much the larger part of any money secured in this way must be returned 
promptly to these states for their own uses. It may roughly be said that 
the national Society would have to secure about five dollars in special in- 
dividual donations in order to have one dollar that it may use in its work. 
To secure $15,000 of net money in this way involves tthe task of successfully 
soliciting about $75,000 over and above the income otherwise to be ex- 
pected. The burden of this makes it clearly impossible. Consequently 
we brought the matter before the representatives of the Constituent 
States, and with only two or three exceptions these States agreed, in view 
of our urgent necessity, to a special appeal on account of the threatened 
deficit, The two states that could not abate the entire percentage modified it 
so as to give us substantial advantage. Secretary Swartz added to his gen- 
eral tasks that of Fiscal Secretary during the months of February and 
March. Letters were mailed to several thousand possible givers, and per- 
sonal calls were made upon a carefully selected list of those who might 
be deemed of special availability. The aided churches were also requested 
to release the treasury of some portion of the amount which would be paid 
on account of the missionaries’ salaries. A few churches were asked to 
make a special offering after they had paid in full their apportionment to 
the various national Societies. We estimate that the entire relief brought 
to our treasury as the result of these various procedures amounted to a 
total of approximately $17,000. We have no reason, however, to suppose 
that this line of appeal for aid could be followed out year by year. While 
it may be possible to appeal to individuals, it is hardly likely that the 
states will annually see their way clear to consent to the abatement of 
their percentages. 

The Treasurer’s report brings up afresh the relation of the Society 
to the Constituent States. It is clear that only with great difficulty can the 
national Society increase its receipts for either regular work or meet 
special exigencies unless the states themselves are amenable to approach 
for increases or for specials, or unless appeals may be made, the returns 
from which are not subject to the percentage division. We expect a con- 
tinuance of the cordial sympathy between the Home Missionary Society 
and the States and ask for guidance from the Commission on Missions that 
shall make yet more workable the plan of organization which has demon- 
strated its high value. Meanwhile, we feel that our Secretaries would do 
well to give most earnest attention to the whole question, working in 
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fullest sympathy with the viewpoint of the States and helping the States 
to the fullest sympathy with the needs of the national work. 

Mr. Chas. H. Baker, the treasurer of the Society, has prepared a state- 
ment of the Society’s financial condition which is submitted herewith. 
Complete tables showing financial operations, receipts and disbursements 
during the year may be found on pages 78 to 87. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


“As compared with 1912-13, the conspicuous feature of the year was 
the serious loss in the item of legacies. One of our witty brethren 
suggests ‘that the Lord has plenty of work on earth for all good Con- 
gregationalists, and so is postponing the calling of them home. We 
received slightly more in contributions from the living, but this was in 
considerable part due to the effort made at the close of the year to 
avoid a serious deficit. This appeal resulted in special gifts, amounting 
in total to about $11,000. Our account for the year was balanced by 
reducing our Legacy Equalization Fund from $50,000 to $6,000, at which 
figure it stands at the opening of the new fiscal year, and it is evident 
that this Fund must be replaced in a substantial amount, if it is to serve 
its purpose. The Invested Funds, representing the permanent endowment 
of the Society, its protection of Conditional Gifts, upon which we are 
paying annuities, and the Legacy Equalization Fund, were reduced in total 
some $16,000 during the year by reason of the necessity of drawing so 
heavily upon the Legacy Equalization Fund. They now stand at $800,000 
in round figures. With these adjustments, a balance of $488.75 was secured 
upon the right side of the ledger, but the conditions under which this 
balance was obtained are such that your treasurer feels obliged to call 
attention to some matters of general policy and interest, which is done 
at the request of the General Secretary. 

“Coming into the office on February 15th, the precedents and practice 
of previous treasurers have had but little influence upon the impressions re- 
ceived in these three months, They are first impressions, and subject ‘to cor- 
rection, but seem to ‘be clearly defined and to be in accord with the conclu- 
sions of those who have had longer opportunity to study conditions under 
which the work of the Society is done. 

“In the first place, the financial condition of the Society depends upon 
the legacy receipts of each year to an intolerable degree. These receipts, 
when tabulated for a long term of years, show such violent fluctuations as 
to make it immediately evident that there can be no safety in depending 
upon this item, unless a very modest figure is fixed for that dependence, 
and the surplus received in any one year above that figure is conserved 
so as to be available for a series of years when the fixed figure may not 
be attained. In this connection, it is well to note that a slow but steady 
tendency is manifested to reduce the aggregate of legacy receipts year 
by year, and this tendency is not contradicted by the fact that an occa- 
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sional year shows a large and exceptional figure. At the present time 
over forty per cent. of the expenditure of the Society depends upon the 
legacy receipts. 

“In the second place, the relations with the Constituent States are 
such that in order to raise $100 for the treasury of the C. H. M. S. an 
average of $500 must be raised in gross total. For instance, in the 
state of New Hampshire, in order to secure $1 for the treasury of this 
Society, $2 must be contributed, while in the state of Minnesota $20 
must be raised in order to secure $1 for our treasury, and in the state of 
Iowa, said to be the richest Congregational state in the Union, $5 must 
be raised in order to secure $1 for the treasury of this Society. 

“Under these conditions, when the general statistics of the treasury 
show that a deficit on the present basis of contributions of from $25,000 
to $30,000 per annum is inevitable with the present scale of missionary 
expenditures, the problem becomes one which staggers the courage of 
anyone who faces it, since it means that from $125,000 to $150,000 per 
annum must be raised in additional subscriptions in order to close the 
year of this Society without debt under present conditions, and that 
only the uncertain and fluctuating item of legacy receipts will in any 
year prevent such a deficit, in the absence of contributions of this enor- 
mously increased amount. 

“Tf you ask how deficits have been avoided in past years under these 
conditions, the treasurer will have to report that it has only been by 
depleting the Legacy Equalization Fund, and using this fund for current 
expenses when the legacy receipts of the year were not available in ordinary 
amount. 

“As regards the Legacy Equalization Fund, it would seem that the 
purpose of your Board in establishing this was, not that it should be 
used year by year to supply the deficiency in current receipts, but to 
supply lack of legacies only and that some definite figure, fixed by care- 
ful comparison, and low enough to insure a considerable surplus at the 
present time, should be made binding upon the executives for use for 
current expense, until the Legacy Equalization Fund has been built up 
to at least $100,000. When such a figure is reached, then any surplus 
above the fixed amount should be available only in part for the current 
expenses of the year in which it appeared, in order to avoid the wide 
fluctuation which would otherwise result in the funds available for the 
regular work. Such methods are in use in other Societies, and comparison 
of methods could easily be had which would secure the best plan for 
our particular purposes. It will, of course, be apparent that the adoption 
of any such plan would mean at present a drastic reduction of the budget 
of this Society for its current work, or the maturing of some well con- 
sidered plan by which the financial relations with the Constituent States 
would be put upon a different basis, and the treasury given funds adequate 
to meet the draughts upon it.” 
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DEVELOPING REGULAR SOURCES. 


Although we have given due consideration to special financial affairs, 
we come back to the conviction that the great need is for a development 
of the regular sources of income. This means, under present plans, the in- 
crease of the receipts of the Constituent States that they may do their work 
better. It is part of our missionary service to help them to this. The 
percentage benefit of this is not to be despised. But a larger benefit will 
accrue to us in speedily helping the States to be able to increase their 
percentages. A material rise cannot come without an increase for all the 
Societies. We stand or fall together. It would seem, therefore, that what 
is needed is an “All Together Campaign,” vigorous and persistent, for a big 
increase in denominational giving. The method has been shown us—the 
Every-Member Canvass. Now let us work it. As an army the forces of 
the seven Societies should work together, and halt not and hesitate not in 
the campaign to lay upon the consciences of all our church members the 
obligation contained in our great missionary appeal. We shall do well, 
therefore, to give less attention to special efforts and more to regular ones 
until the special are no longer needed. Let us take care of deficits as 
best we may, even to the curtailing of work, while we set ourselves to 
accomplishing the main task. 


ORGANIZATION AND SUPERINTENDENCE, 


In organization matters, it must be noted that the year has called upon 
us to surrender our executive head, in the person of Rev. Hubert C. Her- 
ring, D.D., for seven years our beloved General Secretary, whose rare and 
statesmanlike executive ability guided the Society through years of change 
and danger, and adjusted it to new conditions and demands without loss, 
and with decided gain, the occasion of deep gratification 'to us and of high 
praise to him. Our interest and our prayers follow him lovingly into his 
new and high duties as Secretary of the National Council. Not the least 
evidence of the effectiveness of his work is the fact that under the organ- 
ization which he perfected the work of the Society went on without the 
slightest jar after his relinquishment of the position and before the Rev. 
Charles E. Burton, D.D., assumed his duties as General Secretary. This 
was due both to the fine organization developed and to the qualities of the 
associates whom he had gathered about him, to all of whom, and especially 
to the able Associate Secretary, are due the genuine thanks of the Society 
and of the denomination for devoted loyalty and gracious faithfulness in 
this time of shifting leadership. 

At the January meeting of the Directors, Rev. Charles Emerson Bur- 
ton, D.D., pastor of the Euclid Avenue Church of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected to succeed Dr. Herring. The election was accepted, the term 
of service to begin April 15, 1914, and, therefore, after the close of the year 
covered by this report. 

The year has also brought important changes in the Treasury De- 
partment. Mr. Lougee, after a period of six years of most faithful and 
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productive service as Treasurer, relinquished his office in March, 1913, bear- 
ing with him the good will of all connected with the Society and its work. 
We count ourselves, however, most fortunate in being able to secure as 
his successor Mr. Charles H. Baker, who has assumed the duties of 
Treasurer, giving one-third of his time to the Home Missionary Society, 
and two-thirds to the Church Building Society. ; 

Aside from these changes, the organization at headquarters continues 
substantially as in the past. For information, it should be stated that As- 
sociate Secretary Swartz is to assume as his chief function the oversight 
of superintendency, the state and district Superintendents being under his 
personal guidance at the direction of the General Secretary; and that As- 
sistant Secretary Breed is to become specifically Publicity and Editorial 
Secretary, editing our section of “The American Missionary,” our pages 
in “The Congregationalist” and “The Advance,” overseeing the issuing of 
leaflets and special literature, charts, lantern lectures, etc., and continuing 
his studies of our immigrant work and its presentation to our constituency. 

Two years ago we combined in one district Texas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas, giving the entire territory into the care of Superin- 
tendent Tower. He has been successful in a marked degree. Experience, 
however, is proving both to him and to us that the area assigned to him is 
so great that the physical difficulties alone make it seem of dubious value 
to continue to ask one man to have charge of so large a district. The State 
Committees of both Oklahoma and Texas have expressed a desire to 
have the territory redivided, and each Committee wants Mr. Tower as- 
signed to its district. 

There have been several changes in the course of the year among the 
general missionaries. Dr. Butler, who has served for many years in Ala- 
bama, has taken charge of the academy at Tlhorsby. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Rev. J. M. Graham, who is a graduate of Atlanta Seminary, and 
who has shown himself a man of great energy and of distinct ability for 
this kind of work. Rev. ‘C. M. Daley has transferred his activities from 
Wyoming to Montana. Rev. J. S. Rood of North Dakota has taken the 
pastorate at Minot, and Rev. J. G. Dickey has been placed in charge of the 
work hitherto carried by Mr. Rood. 


TRAINING FOREIGN-SPEAKING PASTORS. 


Another item of superintendence demanding attention concerns our 
Foreign Departments. For a number of years the Society has codperated 
with Chicago Seminary in the support of instructors in the foreign insti- 
tutes who are also Superintendents of Departments. We also contribute 
to the salaries of instructors who are not serving as Superintendents. 
This whole policy was entered upon as an emergency measure, and it has 
been continued as a practical necessity. Logically there is no more reason 
why we should educate our foreign-speaking workers than for our training 
our American ministers. Our expenditure for foreign superintendence 
therefore, is far beyond the normal outlay for oversight. We feel that a 
view of the urgency of taking up new work, and of more adequately sup- 
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porting what we are doing, The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
should be speedily relieved of carrying any part of the educational end 
of the ministry. We, therefore, urge the Commission on Missions to con- 
sider most carefully the question of the adequate care of our education of 
foreign-speaking workers. 


COOPERATION. 


We have been in active cooperation with other denominations through 
the Home Missions Council, in whose deliberations and researches we have 
taken an active part through our General Secretary, and which we have 
supported financially to the extent of our apportionment. The importance 
of the Neglected Fields Survey can scarcely be overestimated. We look 
for large economies, financially, and for notable increase in effectiveness 
from the results of this codperatiive investigation. 

Questions of comity have arisen in several connections, calling for not 
a little patience, namely, the Tabernacle Church, Denver, Colorado, Cortez, 
in the same state, and at Ismay, Montana. 

There has, however, a very important matter of comity come up in 
South Dakota, and we believe its significance should be emphasized, A 
conference of Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists adopted 
a plan for the exchange of fields, and under this plan a number of changes 
have been effected between the Congregationalists and the Methodists. 
This has resulted in the removal of duplicate churches from several com- 
munities, and we earnestly trust that this may be followed by further action 
of the same kind in other places. 

Codperating with the new instrument of the National Council—the 
Commission on Missions—we have borne our share of the expenses of that 
body, furnished facilities for its meetings and work, and joined it in the 
study of questions arising. We look to this agency for invaluable assistance 
in the years to come. 

At the suggestion of the Commission on Missions, we have again ex- 
pressed our desire to codperate with the other Societies in the support of a 
Joint Educational Secretary, whose business shall be to further the edu- 
cation of Congregationalists in the whole missionary program. Such an 
agent should be of high value, in view of the increasing cooperation in all 
our work, and especially in view of the Apportionment Plan. 

For several years we have joined with the Sunday-school Society in 
the support of joint field missionaries. The plan has worked well. Sev- 
eral questions have arisen in connection with it, and a Committee has just 
been provided to seek conference with the Sunday-School Society relative to 
this particular form of cooperation. 

Some perplexing questions of codperation have persisted from previous 
years, particularly with relation to educational institutions that are needful 
to our work but whose support is inadequate. The Schauffler Training 
School has been on our list indirectly through the plan of allowing con- 
tributions to a certain amount to be credited on our apportionment. Until 
a better arrangement can be made, we favor continuing this plan. 
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More perplexing is the development in North Carolina. The Star 
Collegiate and Agricultural Institute was initiated through the activities of 
our workers. It greatly needs financial reinforcement far beyond our ability 
to furnish. We regard it as highly important to our work in the midst of 
a group of eleven churches and preaching stations, where educational 
facilities are practically nil, and where the good name of the denomination, 
as well as considerable property interests are involved. We are in con- 
ference with the principal and trustees in the hope of finding ways and 
means not only for continuing but for greatly strengthening this institution. 


Similar conditions exist at West Tampa, Florida, where a much more 
valuable property is involved, and where there is no difference of opinion 
concerning the value of the work. It is quite possible that the property 
will afford an income to assist in carrying on the work. 


CITY SOCIETIES. 


We are fortunate in being able to report in general a prosperous and 
hopeful condition in our city work. The Commission on Missions has 
recommended to us that we attempt to establish the closest possible re- 
lationships with the City Societies, in order that their figures may be in- 
cluded in our reports and also in the Year-Book. There are about thirty 
of these City Societies, though several of them are in a very weak condition, 
and we are not quite sure whether they should be counted in making a 
total. 


Attention may be called to the fact that in some instances the city 
organizations serve to deprive the national Society of any considerable in- 
come from the churches of these cities. For example, in one New England 
city the contributions of all the churches went to the treasury of the city 
organization. Five per cent. of this was paid to the state treasury, and 
one-third of the five per cent. was turned over to the national Society, 
which means, of course, that less than two per cent. of the gifts of that city 
was added to our funds, whereas theoretically thirty-three and one-third 
per cent. should have come to us. Similar conditions prevail in enough 
cities to make this matter one of some importance. 


As to the work in the cities for which we are primarily responsible, 
mention may be made of the happy progress in Denver, where the City 
Park Church has come to self-support, and the Seventh Avenue Church 
has secured an admirable house. In Pueblo, Pilgrim Church, under aid 
from our Society, has made more progress than in many years. We have 
also established a new church in East Pueblo. In El Paso our church, 
under the leadership of Mr. Hanson, is continuing to prosper. Ports- 
mouth, Virginia, under the care of Mr. Dowding, has had the best year of 
its history, and it is doing a very fine work. Ingram Memorial Church 
in Washington has nobly come to self-support. 


Thus far success is to be recorded in city work where particular con- 
ditions have been faced by local men, with especial devotion to the needs 
of their city. Dallas, Texas, where four promising enterprises have been 
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launched and forwarded in the last few years, affords an illustration of 
notable enlargement of Congregational work through the efforts of in- 
dividual men. Encouraging conditions are found in other Southern cities. 
Our leading enterprises in Atlanta are hopeful. Progress has been made 
in Birmingham, and the development of the city promises rapid increase in 
property value. At Tampa, old sores of long standing, and of particular 
seriousness, are being healed, with good promise of valuable spiritual work 
in the immediate future. In West Tampa, the unique work of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ensminger and their associates is of untold value to the large Cuban 
population. The English and Cuban churches, day school, home for boys, 
and home for girls are all prosperous. At Asheville, North Carolina, a new 
and vigorous church is being organized, thanks to the consecration and 
generosity of one man, who has not lacked the following of others to make 
his investments of self and means effective. The prophecy is safe that we 
shall soon have at Asheville a strong, self-supporting church. 

We call attention also to the work being done in certain cities of the 
Constituent States. The very remarkable realignment of Congregationalism 
in Hartford is being rapidly accomplished. It was the privilege of the 
national Society to take an active part in preparing the ground for this 
new program in Hartford. We have been permitted to participate in a 
similar study in Providence and Milwaukee, while we have on hand in- 
vitations from a number of other cities to render a like service. 

‘Cleveland calls for remark, because of the commendable action of 
Plymouth Church in placing with the Congregational Union the proceeds 
of the sale of its property on conditions that assure a strong new church 
and an endowment of $100,000, to place some fourteen churches on their 
feet. No more encouraging sign has appeared on the horizon than this 
action of faith, with its example and suggestion of the way to meet city 
conditions. 

The relation of The Congregational Home Missionary Society and the 
constituent bodies to the city organizations has not yet been satisfactorily 
adjusted. Of sympathy there is no lack, of effective relationship for service 
there is little. At this point the practice in Cleveland is suggestive. There 
the city work is treated as one field for missionary work, and an appro- 
priation is made for the entire work, to be administered by the City So- 
ciety just as in the case of a single church, while the City Society cooperates 
with the State Conference in raising funds, just as a church and its pastor 
cooperate with The Congregational Home Missionary Society in raising 
money. As the beginning of an effective relationship to City Societies, 
this policy is commended to the Secretaries and Superintendents for 
positive action where feasible. 

At this juncture, it should be said that our conviction has not lessened, 
but rather increased, that a large fund for initiating city work should be 
contemplated by the denomination, and we are inclined to urge our Secre- 
taries and Superintendents to encourage and foster the securing of funds lo- 
cally, similar to the Cleveland fund though of necessity differently acquired; 
while, at the same time, we strongly commend to the Congregational 
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Church Building Society the active prosecution of a campaign for a 
general first bills fund for city churches. 


OUR PUBLICITY METHODS. 


A special mode of securing attention is in missionary literature. We 
aré using leaflets and papers, “The Congregationalist,’ “The Advance,” 
and, chiefly, “The American Missionary.” The double problem in connec- 
tion with the last named consists in the difficulty of getting it into the hands 
of those who should have it, and the difficulty of making it what it should 
be when it is there. The matter is under the consideration of the Com- 
mission on Missions. For the information of the Commission, we record our 
desire for one missionary magazine, preferably a monthly, but a semi- 
monthly, if that is more feasible. We would omit the publication of 
monthly receipts; we would eliminate the divisions into stereotyped de- 
partments; we would include state supplements; we would have an editor 
giving all his time to the magazine, and we would place it in every home 
from which $2.50 per year or more comes into our missionary work, by 
providing for the including of a subscription to the magazine as a part 
of every contribution to Missions. We could thus put into our homes a 
magazine so interesting that it would be read, and its success would give it 
an advertising value which would remove it from the class of an expense. 
Most important of all, we should have access to the heads and hearts 
of our constituency. 


THE HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL. 


Under the leadership of this Society the Home Missions Council has 
undertaken to establish a department whose significance cannot be over- 
estimated. This is for the purpose of thoroughly securing the position of 
the Protestant churches in the matter of our national immigration inter- 
ests. Dr. J. H. Selden, of our Executive Committee, has been elected the 
Secretary or the Home Missions Council for this purpose. We have been 
permitted to furnish him an office in our suite, and to codperate actively 
with him in the furtherance of this work. While it is only a few months 
since Dr. Selden undertook this nation-wide responsibility, we have already 
sufficient evidence of the very great profit that his labors will render to 
the Protestant churches, 


A TERCENTENARY FUND. 


Touching the proposition that the tercentenary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims be fittingly observed, we heartily agree with the idea that the 
raising of ten million dollars in funds for the equipment and endowment 
of our missionary organizations would be appropriate. Not alone because 
it is our charge, but because we realize the fundamental importance of 
the home mission task which furnishes the base of the pyramid, or speaking 
vitally, nourishes the tap root of the whole tree. We urge that our appeal 
for funds equal to our share of the whole missionary task be favored by 
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the denomination. This means not less than $2,500,000. Such funds would 
help us to begin to actually accomplish our task. Our plans are definite. 
We contemplate a million-dollar fund to provide for the expenses of the 
organization so that every dollar contributed by churches and individuals 
may go into ‘the field, and thus remove the criticism that money for 
Missions goes to high-salaried officers and that donors therefore prefer 
to invest their money in local enterprises. We need $1,000,000, the income 
from which, some $50,000, may go to doing big city work in a big way, 
such as we are not now permitted to do because we have not the money; 
and if we had it, comparison with rural outlays would prevent our using 
it thus. 

We need $250,000 to adequately carry on our immigrant work, partic- 
larly so, if we are to continue to educate as well as support foreign- 
speaking ministers. For raising these funds, we should contemplate going 
into the field simultaneously with the other Societies, making the effort to 
secure the city fund largely in cities where it would be used, and cooperating 
with city and state leaders, both in getting and using it. And, finally, we 
should have $250,000 as an Equalization Fund for the balancing of receipts 
from legacies and matured Conditional Gifts, the need of which has been 
so forcefully emphasized in the experiences of the past year. 

In conclusion, as a Board of Directors, we face the future with courage 
and welcome the large task with which it confronts us. We solicit the 
confidence and codperation of the constituency of the Society, and we 
pledge ourselves, God helping us, to do our best to forward the great in- 
terests entrusted to our care. 


A NEW DAY IN ALASKA. 


Many particular fields would seem worthy of note did space permit. 
We mention but one. Our churches in Alaska are in prosperous con- 
dition. This reproves our doubts of previous years. But especial signifi- 
cance attaches to this remark because of the fact that our churches there 
are strategically located to afford us rapidly enlarging opportunities as the 
new railroad projects open up for settlement large regions which will 
soon becomre populous and prosperous. Special plans should be contem- 
plated at once, looking to preparedness to enter that large field. 
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AGREEMENT WITH NEW YORK STATE. 


At the January meeting of the Board of Directors, the following agree- 
ment between the Congregational Home Missionary Society and the New 
York Home Missionary Society was adopted. It has the ratification of the 
New York state body and needs only the determination of details to be- 
come operative: : 

I. (a) Up to the sum of $20,000 The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society agrees to provide forty per cent. of the total receipts, the sum to 
include ninety per cent. of all gifts made by living donors in New York 
state to The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

(b) Above a total of $20,000, and up to $25,000, The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society agrees to provide sixty per cent. of the total re- 
ceipts, the sum to include ninety per cent. of all gifts made by living donors 
in New York state to The ‘Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

(c) Out of the receipts of the New York Home Missionary Society 
from living donors (that is, churches and individual contributors), the New 
York Home Missionary Society agrees to pay ten per cent. to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society as at present. 

(d) This agreement does not include in its operation designated gifts, 
contributions to the Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or legacies left to 
the New York Hiome Missionary Society. 

(e) This agreement is proposed in view of the present practice of the 
living donors in the state, of giving their money ‘through the treasuries of 
the New York Home Missionary Society and The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society in about the ratio of sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
through the former and thirty-three and one-third per cent. through the 
latter. If any considerable change of practice should take place, by which 
any large contributions now passing through one treasury should be di- 
verted to the other, it is understood that a readjustment of this plan would 
be necessary. 

Il. If the above plan of distributions is accepted, the conference recom- 
mends that The Congregational Home Missionary Society and the New 
Yiork Home 'Missionary Society work the State of New York jointly, pre- 
senting both state and national work, and we count upon the utmost 
cordiality in the performance of this task. 

III. In view of the larger interest that The (Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society will have in the work of New York State, we recommend 
that a member of the Executive Committee of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society be delegated to attend the meetings of the trustees of 
the New York Home Missionary Society. 

IV. It is also recommended that the directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the trustees of the New York Home Mission- 
ary Society be requested to devise immediately a system of auditing the ac- 
counts of the two societies, by which any conflict of opinion on the subject 
of the sums to be included may be avoided. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The problems of American Home Missions grow no simpler with the 
passing of the years. As a half century ago, so now, we are oppressed 
by the number of opportunities for enlarging service, which, owing to 
the static condition of our treasury receipts, we can not enter. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society determines the denomi- 
national strength of to-morrow. 

If the Society had funds adequate to the establishment or reinforcement 
of our work in the thriving cities of the New South, from Washington, 
D. C., to San Antonio, Texas, if we could extend our operations among 
the states of the West, where the great ranches are being rapidly broken 
up into small irrigated tracts, and where mine and mill are combining to 
produce huge manufacturing centers, we should by that very process 
increase immeasurably the income of all our benevolent societies in the not 
distant future. 

Figures compiled during the year show amazing results to have de- 
veloped from the home missionary seed planted by our fathers. Dur- 
ing sixty years our home mission investment upon the Pacific Coast 
totaled $1,640,842. Within thirty-two years the churches established by 
our missionaries, and for long periods sustained in whole or in part by 
our treasury, gave to the American Board $447,389, and to all our Con- 
gregational benevolent societies a grand total of $3,063,053. And who 
dares to estimate the impact of our Pacific Coast churches upon world 
missionary problems in the decades yet to dawn? Because home mission- 
ary effort is so marvelously productive, we can not look unmoved upon 
the shortening of our ability to extend our work, owing to static or reduced 
income either of men or money for this holy enterprise. 

Certain states have been passing through a series of “drought years.” 
In the face of such conditions very often the little groups of frontier 
Christians can not continue to bear their usual share in the support of 
their church. Either the church must be abandoned, when its ministrations 
are most needed, or the Home Missionary Society must enlarge its ap- 
propriation. Since the per capita gift of Congregationalists has been, dur- 
ing the past year, but fifty two and a half cents per member. and since our 
receipts from legacies, normally 47.2 per cent. of our income, was reduced 
something over $40,000 in amount, there have been few instances in which 
we could enlarge our appropriations, and the year hiaas been one of 
unusual stress on the part of our men, At the cost of great self-sacrifice 
many score of them have remained with their churches, and the spiritual 
results of their ministrations are notably apparent. (See “Summary of 


Results,” Page 8.) 
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The statements that appear below tell the story of achievement under 
reduced appropriations. Infinitely more might have been accomplished 
had those who are stewards of the Lord’s bounty been more generous 
in their contributions toward American Home Missions. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN). 


Home Missions in Southern California are put to it to keep up with 
the rapid expansion of population. Although we are constantly extend- 
ing our line of churches, we are conscious that we are not meeting the 
need. The conditions we face are so heavy in their demands that the 
hitherto accepted standards of home missionary giving are not enough. 
“New occasions teach new duties.’ We feel that we are facing a “new 
occasion.” 


Organization and Building. 


We have organized five new churches during the year and have given 
missionary aid at forty-four points to forty-seven pastors and workers. 
We have aided the preaching of the Gospel in three foreign tongues at 
five points: Spanish (2), Armenian (2) and French. The chief foreign- 
speaking work on this coast is among the Chinese and Japanese, but it is 
under the care of the American Missionary Association. 

Deserving of especial mention is the aggressive work of the Church 
Extension Society of Los Angeles under the leadership of Dr. George 
F, Kenngott. This Society assists new or weak enterprises to strength. 
Its special form of aid consists in assisting, through loans and gifts, needy 
churches to secure buildings and building sites. Whereas the national 
Church Building Society assists churches by paying last bills, the function 
of the Los Angeles Extension Society is to help the enterprises in their 
beginnings and assist them in paying first bills. The number of Los 
Angeles Congregational churches is increased by three, swelling the total 
to twenty-six. 

Disaster to the citrus industry contributed to a financial depression 
which materially affected some of our churches. We are not able to 
report progress in self-support, one church only becoming independent 
and that only for a time. One church returned to dependency after a 
period of self-support. 

Coming Responsibility. 

Foreign immigration does not as yet constitute our chief problem. 
Our task is to take care of the hosts of our own American people who 
come in a constant stream from the East and Middle West to settle in 
our sunny southland. To minister to them and their children gives us 
more than we can do, but the problem of foreign immigration seems 
likely to be added to our task in the very near future. The opening 
of the Panama Canal will bring a heavy influx from Europe and thus our 
difficulties will be immeasurably increased. To maintain the religion 
of Christ in its power and beauty on this western edge of the continent, 
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fronting the Orient, will tax all of our resources. The clash of East and 
West as they shall increasingly meet on the shores of the sunset sea 
will more and more put our Christianity to the test. 

With us these are days of flux and movement, the prevailing attitude 
being one of expectancy. The shadows of large coming events are being 
cast before. To live on the Pacific Coast in these days of great things 
imminent is a high privilege, but it is also a high responsibility. From 
the standpoint of the kingdom of God, Congregationalism feels herself 
summoned to a distinctive task. We do not wish to fail to rise to our 
opportunity. 


COLORADO. 


Civil war caused by the coal strike has crowded almost all other 
considerations from our minds. It is still hard to focus attention upon 
the regular activities of our mission chuches. Disturbances are so wide- 
spread that no section is free from the dark cloud. Our church work is as 
a consequence sadly affected in many localities and the end is not yet. 
When war stalks abroad, passion is kindled and friendships are torn 
asunder. 

In the midst of this, we are trying to see our task clearly and are 
making an endeavor to lay firm and lasting religious foundations. We 
believe more firmly than ever that men must yet come to obey the law 
of Christ or there can be no lasting settlement of these troubles. There 
is more need than ever for the message of peace and good will. 

The past year has seen heroic service in Colorado, Retrenchment has 
been the inevitable result of shrinking values in land and in some sections 
failure of crops. 

Notable successes in church erection have, however, been achieved, 
as at Seventh Avenue Church, Denver, and Englewood, with the aid of 
the Church Building Society, is about to dedicate a handsome structure. 


Julesburg. 


Julesburg, out on the Julesburg plains in northeastern Colorado, is at 
present erecting a new house of worship, This town, established in the 
boisterous .frontier days, has had a Congregational church for many years. 
When our present pastor assumed the task of rallying the forces for ag- 
gressive work, he discovered the inadequacy of the church building. It 
was too small and was wind-shaken and worn. By a whirlwind campaign 
of six days $5,000 was secured which, with the aid of $2,000 from the 
Building Society, will give them a very commodious and homelike church. 
Rey. Louis Hieb, our pastor at Julesburg, was formerly a missionary in 
Ceylon. He has entered most heartily into the work of Home Missions 
and his success has been correspondingly great. During the past two years 
his wife has been in the hospital three times, but through it all they have 
not complained. Their heroism is inspiring. 
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Highland Lake. 


Services have recently been established at Highland Lake, one of our 
distinctly country fields in northern Colorado, where Rev. Charles P. 
Emery, with an invalid wife and five small children, is attempting to rally 
the people of the country round, in the little church by the lake. Mr. 
Emery hopes to be able to supplement his meagre salary of $600 by a cow 
and chickens. Oh, for some generous heart to come to the help of such 


a devoted family! 
Special Difficulties. 


Rev. James S. MacInnes was moving from Nebraska to Buena Vista, 
a mountain town, and was caught in the big snow in December. With 
wife and four children, he cheerfully stood the long wait while the train 
was stuck in the drift until the blockade was lifted and they could proceed 
to their destination. 

Rey. A. A. Marquardt has been caring for two fields thirty-six miles 
apart. A good share of the winter he has been compelled to get up at 
three o’clock in the morning to make the hour and a half ride by rail. 
Now that spring is here, he is about to open several preaching points in 
schoolhouses, reaching them on his motorcycle and speaking three or four 
times each Sunday. 

Rev. C. E. Brown has been heroically sticking to his post at Tellu- 
ride. The first six months he was there he attended one hundred funerals. 
While he is not under commission as a home missionary, the work he is 
doing is Nistinctly of that order. The classic example of the man “who 
was willing to sacrifice all of his wife’s relations in the war’ often comes 
to mind, for the minister who undertakes a small, run-down, helpless 
church not only assumes hardships for himself but places burdens heavy 
to be borne upon his wife and helpless children. With heroic devotion, 
however, these noble wives of home missionaries face the poverty and 
hardship incident to their lot, and toil on without a murmur. 


Acute Needs in Country and City. 


The home missionary need in Colorado was never so acute as now. 
The glamour of frontier days and boom mining towns has gone. But 
the real demand for steady and permanent Christian work increases. 
Grandchildren of the first settlers, now boys and girls in their teens, are 
living in communities absolutely untouched by the church. In others the 
support of religious services is so inadequate that it does not command the 
respect of thoughtful men and women. 

Our problem therefore is one of reaching the godless rural com- 
munity. It is also the problem of the city. Over fifty per cent. of the 
people of Colorado live in cities and towns of 2,500 and upwards, and 
the tide that has set in toward the centers cannot be stayed. How in- 
adequately we are facing the oncoming of this tide only those of us who 
are close to the real situation can appreciate or understand. Josiah 
Strong in the “New World-Life” says: “When the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the coming city flashed upon my mind, it shook me, body and 
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soul, like an ague. I wish it might shake millions out of their lethargy and 
millions of money out of their pockets to meet the mighty emergency 
involved in this vast cosmic transformation.” 

Our prayer is that men of means may have a vision of what the in- 
vestment of their dollars in laying foundations for the future will mean 
fifty years hence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Congregationalism in Connecticut during the year 1913 did not deny 
nor desert its calling. The record could be made to reveal almost any- 
thing, according to separate or special inferences. The total increase in 
church membership might seem to indicate that the army had been mark- 
ing time or marching in barracks, but in many places along the line 
there have been activity and achievement. The cityward trend of the 
population and the change in the Commonwealth constituency keep ever 
imminent readjustment and realignment. 


Centrifugal Movements. 


In the five largest cities of the state, the ancient central churches 
are becoming more competitive because the move of the people is more 
centrifugal. If meetinghouses could only take a trolley transfer to the 
thickly residential districts, the mountain to Mahomet problem would be 
solved. 

On the face of the returns, it would appear that in the historic city of 
Hartford (the home of Hooker and in the bailiwick of Bushnell), Congrega- 
tionalism has met a Bull Run. Four churches have federated into two and 
another has fallen by the wayside, forming a total of three less. But, 
looking back over a score of years, we see that the Congregational church 
membership of the city has splendidly increased, keeping well up to the 
proportional growth of population, with its marked percentage of increase 
of aliens. Two meetinghouses and two ministers are not necessarily twice 
as effective as one of each, and, often, are less effective. The new enter- 
prises in growing suburbs are strategic out stations of promise, and in each 
of the five largest Connecticut cities we find this extension work. 


The Foreign Flood. 


The foreign flood does not subside, immigration is at high tide, and 
the birth rate rolls in by billows rather than ripples. It is a tremendous 
task for the one-fifth American in this state to leaven the four-fifths lump 
of alien with the finest ideals and best Christian customs of the old 
Yankee stock. 

Dr, Steiner declares that New Britain is the most foreign city in the 
United States. Congregationalism can show Swedish, Italian, Armenian, 
and Persian-Assyrian conquests there. This, however, is hardly a dent. 
If Elihu Burritt were reincarnated in this place of his nativity, he would 
find the ten languages which he was wont to speak trippingly on the 
tongue totally inadequate to fully equip him for all the needed good works 
of the Gospel. 
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The increasing number of foreigners found in the membership of the 
native churches is encouraging. Even they of Italy are found, not only in 
good and regular standing, but active and efficient in the constituency of 
the so-called fashionable churches. Strangely enough, we find caste creeping 
in among the foreigners where we would least suspect it. Though practi- 
cally using the same language and literature and engaged in identical 
occupations, our missionary in Willington found that Bohemians and 
Slovaks would not blend in brotherly worship. On the other hand, Jews 
and Gentiles get together in one of our rural sanctuaries for a com- 
munity betterment conference, and carry out a program printed in parallel 
English and Yiddish. 


Training Leaders for Foreign-Speaking Work. 


Connecticut is probably the pioneer in commissioning a Yankee born 
and bred, a Dartmouth and Hartford Seminary trained man, for sole and 
special work for the Italian in this state. In the way of preface and prep- 
aration he is taking two years’ study in Italy to secure accuracy and 
fluency in the language. In a recent report of a trip in the rural districts, 
he found scores of returned men converted in New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and numerous Protestant churches 
founded by these men, first in the face of opposition, but now accepted 
and respected, flourishing and influential. A converted Italian immigrant 
returning to his native land results in a foreign missionary. 


Our Efficient Rural Churches. 


The country churches on the whole lead the class. The church means 
more in a place where there are not so many other things. It can assim- 
ilate the aliens, for they do not rush in with such violence and force in the 
farming communities. The country people appreciate the church as the 
chief of institutions. They respond to overtures to share in increasing 
the salaries of the ministers, They are loyal to benevolence and appor- 
tionment, and possess local pride. 

Those who have gone out from the country churches do not forget 
them financially. The country churches of Connecticut will stand com- 
parison with those of any other state and not suffer. When the theological 
seminaries train men for the rural ministry as carefully and well as for 
foreign service, and youthful apostles are not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision which reads, “A Country Pastorate as a Life Calling,” the millen- 
nium will be well begun. 


DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


The Danish-Norwegian Department comprises both independent and 
Congregational churches, some seventy in number, about half of them 
being connected with our local Congregational Associations, They are 
served by fifty-nine ministers, most of whom were trained by Chicago 
Seminary. Occasionally an independent church becomes Congregational 
impelled by the influence of its minister trained in our school, by better 
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acquaintance with our polity and principles and spirit, or by the need of 
financial help in the support of a pastor or the lifting of a debt on prop- 
erty. During the year one such church came to us with its property and 
established work. New free churches are sometimes formed by groups 
of people coming from a Lutheran church, because they cannot find spirit- 
ual nourishment and are denied freedom in worship and in taking part 
in services and Christian work. Two such churches were formed this year, 
one in Brooklyn, New York, and one in Winnipeg, Canada, each calling 
one of our Seminary men as its pastor. New church buildings were dedi- 
cated in three places: Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, Hoboken, New Jersey, 
and Madison, Wisconsin. One church receiving $360 a year aid came to 
self-support. There are new missions looking to us for help in Duluth, 
Minnesota, and Portland, Oregon. 

The work goes forward, as is usual in evolutionary movements, with 
a call to struggle, suffering, patience, and faith, Some features may be 
noted: 

Centers of Spiritual Power. 


The people demand earnest gospel preaching on expository lines, with 
long, rather than brief sermons, Frequent revival meetings are held. 
The prayer meetings are emphasized as the place for every Christian. 
Worldliness is discountenanced. Conversions are expected and worked for, 
the people in the pews codperating well with the preacher to claim for the 
Kingdom anyone apparently under conviction. 


Interest in Home and Foreign Missions. 


Gifts go mostly to the support of missionaries of their own number 
and under their own control. The tent mission appeals to them, and they 
are in direct touch with Scandinavian missionaries in China, India, Africa, 
and South America, under the direction of the Scandinavian Alliance Mis- 
sion. In addition to this, most of our Congregational churches try to meet 
the Apportionment Plan, so far as they understand it. 


Special Efforts for Young People. 


Religious meetings are usually held Sunday afternoons at four o’clock, 
followed by refreshments and a social hour in the church, the young people 
remaining for the evening service, at which many of them serve in choirs 
and orchestras. Homes for young women are maintained by the churches 
in Chicago, Brooklyn, and Boston. At the latter place there is also a 
home for young men. At centers like Chicago and New York, the choirs 
of a group of churches unite in an annual song fest, which is made strongly 
evangelistic, and is the occasion of a large offering for Missions, 


Conservative in Doctrine. 


The congregations hold strongly to the Bible as the inspired Word 
of God, and follow a literal interpretation very closely. The divinity of 
Christ, a vicarious atonement, and the premillennial coming of Christ, are 
made quite prominent in teaching and preaching. The Moody Colportage 
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Library books have a great circulation among them, and have had much 
to do with their development. 


Tendency to Extreme Independency or Individualism. 


This is seen in the many little independent churches scattered over the 
country, having very little fellowship, and fighting shy of denomination- 
alism. We formerly said there was only one school in which to train our 
ministers, namely, our Danish-Norwegian Institute in Chicago Seminary. 
This year we have come to realize that three others are looked to. Rush- 
ford Bible Institute was started with our encouragement, and with a view 
to preparing men for the seminary course. Some churches seem to be satis- 
fied with the limited course a man gets there. Moody Institute has now 
a group of about twenty Danes and Norwegians, and three of them have 
been called to our churches this year. Moreover, Dr. A. B. Simpson’s 
school (the Christian Alliance) is used by some of our people in the East, 
and two men from there have been called to serve churches in this De- 
partment, In the case of the two last-named schools, of course, the men 
take all their training in English. Independence is also seen in the publica- 
tions. Our weekly paper, “Evangelisten,” was formerly alone in the field, 
but now there are four national papers besides many little local publica- 
tions. The last one to come out is published by the former editor of 
“Evangelisten,’ who went to Colorado on account of tuberculosis, and was 
supported by us there for six months. When he found he could not return, 
he started another paper. These tendencies make our work difficult, and 
yet we are making some headway in getting more coOperation among the 
churches and closer relation to our own denomination. A better and fuller 
cultivation of these churches by our English-speaking churches and leaders 
would help us greatly. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN) AND EASTERN OREGON. 


It is hardly possible to give an adequate survey of the missionary 
work in this field without speaking of the economic conditions because 
they largely give character to our work. This district is spoken of as “The 
Last Frontier.” Perhaps it is. At any rate it is true that all the frontier 
elements are still to be found here. We have the cowboy and the sheep- 
herder, the hunter and trapper, the prospector and miner, the lumberjack 
and homesteader, as well as the ubiquitous sage brush. Isolation, privation, 
and hardship are common experiences. Our towns and cities are small 
and far between, and most of them have the earmarks of frontier life. 
The risk of new ventures, the crudeness of beginnings, the influx of settlers, 
the booming of new enterprises, and the restlessness and constant shifting 
of the population are elements which must be dealt with. These things 
determine the character of our missionary work; it is frontier; it is the 
making of beginnings, the laying of foundations; and it is necessarily ex- 
pensive. To do our work we must for a long time depend on the generosity 
and benevolence of the good people in the East and the Middle West. 
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Resources, 


On the other hand, this section of the country is blessed with a delight- 
ful climate, with soil as rich as any in the Mississippi valley, with moun- 
tain streams to supply scores of cities with pure water, with rivers that can 
develop an incalculable amount of electric power, with abundant grazing 
for sheep and cattle, with lumber and minerals in quantity, with valleys 
that produce fruit of the finest flavor, with plateaus that produce wheat 
as hard as any in the country, with resources of every kind that make it 
an empire sufficient unto itself. 

Furthermore, in the last decade Idaho was the third state in the Union 
in point of increase of population. And it is nearly a pure American frontier, 
for the population is more than ninety per cent. Anglo-Saxon. These things 
give character to our missionary work; they inspire it; they obligate us 
to do large things and they give promise of large returns. The Great 
Basin, with the Rockies on the east and the Cascades on the west, is now 
in its adolescent period; it is coming into self-consciousness. It will be 
worth our while to be here with the forces of Christianity to help give 
direction to its thought-life and to its energies, for it is going to be a giant. 
But, as I have said, for the present this work is necessarily expensive. We 
have now forty-one English churches in the state. Only six of these are 
self-supporting, and five of them pay only $1,000 in salary, and find it hard 
to do that. Those who are at all familiar with frontier conditions under- 
stand this without explanations. Inadequate ministerial supply is one of our 
discouragements. The reason for this may be small salaries, little chance 
of advancement, and the great cost of moving; but the general frontier 
conditions are the chief cause. 


Results of the Year’s Work, 


Our conference organization and machinery are now as complete in 
every detail as are those of any state. Our churches are incorporated, and 
their property is being tied to the denomination. We have seven new Eng- 
lish churches, three new church buildings, one new parsonage, and sixteen 
new Sunday-schools. During the last year we have had a field worker who 
has given his time to evangelism. That is undoubtedly the best piece of 
work we have done. Our total church membership has ‘been nicely in- 
creased, and a number of our churches have been made glad. 


ILLINOIS. 


The past year has been marked by some achievements but no signal 
victory. Our receipts registered a little advance over the previous year, as 
they have done for a number of years past, the benevolent contributions 
showing a total increase over last year of more than $9,000 and the increase 
for home missionary work being over $1,200. There was an increase for 
each one of the Societies except the Building Society, which could not be 
expected to maintain the high standard of last year, due to the special 
debt-raising campaign in Chicago. 
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These facts indicate a steady gain for our churches in the adoption and 
working of the Apportionment Plan. There is, however, much to be gained, 
as we have reached not quite $112,000 of the $200,000 asked from the 
churches of Illinois. 

A United Missionary Campaign was conducted in a number of our 
churches, and resulted in improvements that will show markedly in the 
report for next year. 

The work of the state evangelist, Rev, Walter Spooner, has been one 
of the finest parts of our achievement for the year. That work is gaining 
acceptance and increasing in fruitfulness from month to month, The first 
three months of 1914 almost equaled in results the total work of 1913. 


Organization and Federation, 


We have organized but one new church in the state during the year, 
that at Argo, on the outskirts of Chicago. This field gives promise of large 
development in the near future, 

Our work in East Moline, under the strong leadership of the Rev. 
Malcolm F. Miller, has made substantial progress. The building has 
been remodeled, the basement furnished for social and Sunday-school work, 
and an increase in numbers registered in every department. 

We have another federation to report—that of our church at Crystal 
Lake with the Church of the Disciples. These two buildings are at 
considerable distance from each other, but there is hope of a united and 
strong work as a result of this federation. 


Italian Work. 


Our Italian department has extended its lines very materially under 
the leadership of the Rev, A. M. Martignetti, who is giving all his time 
to our denominational interests. Work has been organized, and is being 
vigorously prosecuted,.in La Salle, which promises to be the center of 
our Italian interests, and also at Oglesby, in addition to the organization 
which has been for several years conducted at Spring Valley. A fourth 
station, Cedar Point, is being cared for, but the work there is not regu- 
larly conducted because of strenuous opposition on the part of the An- 
archists, who have shown violent dislike to our missionary. 

Following the National Council, the Chairman of our Board of Trus- 
tees sent out an appeal to our churches, asking that they enter upon 
a campaign to secure an increase of five per cent. in church membership, 
Sunday-school attendance, and benevolent contributions before the ap- 
proaching Easter. This appeal brought a fine response from our churches, 
and there have been most gratifying reports from every part of our state. 
A new spirit seems to be moving among us, and we are looking forward 
to better things than have ever been achieved in Illinois. 
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IOWA. 


The record of the year presents no unusual features. We no longer 
have the lure of the frontier, though there are frontier conditions—in 
spots. We do not have the challenge of a large incoming foreign popu- 
lation, though we have a considerable number of people of foreign birth. 
Our people move rapidly from farm to city, and from farm and city to 
all parts of the great West. It is a question whether this depletion of 
population is offset by a corresponding influx. The population of the 
state is practically at a standstill, with a possible leaning toward a loss. 

Ours is, therefore, the task of sustaining the work we have. The 
opportunity for extension into unoccupied city or country districts is 
limited. We try to be alert to see such opportunities when they come. 
We have a chance now and then to take possession of an attractive sub- 
urban community or a neglected rural region. A church counted as dead 
or dormant is sometimes brought to newness of life through an awakened 
spiritual interest. But the bulk of our work is intensive rather than ex- 
tensive. We aim to make each mission church a powerful factor in the 
community, deepen its spiritual life, and broaden the range of its interests. 
While we are watchful of opportunities to extend our work, our more 
immediate concern is to give fostering care to the fields already occupied. 


New Organizations. 


Two churches have been organized during the year. Some half a 
dozen churches, by special effort and thorough-going canvass of the local 
field, have been brought to self-support. Our mission fields have raised 
$16,000 for their own support, and have received from the Home Mission- 
ary Society about thirty per cent. of the amount required to maintain 
religious services. Other churches, through adverse circumstances, have 
found it necessary to ask for missionary aid. Thus, the number of mission 
fields fluctuates slightly from year to year. But in the last few years there 
has been but little change in the number of fields that have been under 
the fostering care of the Society. 


Advance in Cities. 


The most encouraging features of our missionary enterprise appear 
just now im our city work. Dodge Memorial Church, Council Bluffs, has 
probably made the largest net growth. It is a typical city mission field, 
presenting problems requiring infinite tact and patience in handling. It 
is a community of wage earners with modest attainments and possessions 
and of every shade of belief and unbelief. Somewhat different is the con- 
stituency out of which we expect to build Plymouth Church, Waterloo. 
Here we are in the midst of an active, developing, industrial center, sur- 
rounded by other churches with established prestige and attractive houses. 
of worship. The church has been organized four years, but has been with- 
out a church home. We expect that this great need will be supplied within 
the next twelve months. An attractive residential district in Des Moines 
has been presented for Congregationalism. And with the newly-organ- 
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ized City Union, which is composed of the Congregational fellowship of 
the capital city, we expect that not only shall this new enterprise be 
properly fostered, but that the whole circle of our denominational! interest 
shall receive more effective oversight. 


Progress in Rural Work. 


Distinct progress has been made in a few of our rural fields. Some 
of our pastors in these communities are catching the larger vision of the 
possibilities of the country church. There are abundant resources, both 
of money and men in most of these fields. To link these resources up 
with a large program of social service is being attempted in a number 
of instances. This is bound to be productive of good. 


Gain in Contributions. 


The receipts for the year show a hopeful gain, not only for Home Mis- 
sions, but for the whole missionary enterprise. The Every-Member Can- 
vass has been adopted by a large number of our churches with the usual 
encouraging results. Quarterly remittances are coming from a number of 
our leading churches. Iowa will line up with every progressive move- 
ment in the denomination, and will attempt to do its share in Christian- 
izing our country. 


KANSAS. 


We, in Kansas, are endeavoring to put our work on a sharing basis. 
We are trying to impress upon our churches the fact that it is a sharing 
proposition; that Kansas Congregationalism is a family affair; that it 
not only concerns one church or one community alone, but the entire 
Congregational family of the state. 


Congregational Kansas. 


The Superintendent was recently asked by one of our good ladies how 
much of a Congregational family Kansas had. The reply was 15,500 
actual members of the family, with a large number of others who by their 
presence and gifts are in sufficiently close relationship with the family 
to be considered as brothers-in-law or sisters-in-law. To these we extend 
the glad hand, and assure them of a hearty and wholesome welcome. 
Twenty-five of our churches receive aid from the Conference in sums 
ranging from $100 to $500 per annum. 

The endeavor of the Conference has been to raise a budget of $10,000 
for home missionary purposes. This amount has been aimed at for sev- 
eral years past, but we have never been able to realize it fully. The past 
year, though a lean one, because of drought and crop failure, has come a 
little nearer reaching the goal than others, the final sum reached being 
about $8,500 on home missionary apportionment, and $1,034 on the Con- 
ference debt, making a total of a little above $9,500. The home mission- 
ary apportionment was raised by apportioning the churches in sums rang- 
ing from $10 to $635. 
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Apportionment Plan. 


The apportionment system is being thoroughly placed before the 
churches by representatives of the various associations, one man from 
each association going among the churches in his district and holding 
conferences with the people, explaining fully the plan and securing the 
cooperation of the churches in an endeavor to raise the full amount 
asked for 1914 for all purposes. This plan promises much for a future 
increase of all the benevolences. 


Growing Churches. 


We are pleased also to note continued growth in the membership of 
our churches. The largest growth for any single church for 1913 has 
been that of the Central Congregational Church of Topeka, whose addi- 
tions reached the number of 126 for the year. Quite a number of our 
smaller churches have had substantial gains of from ten to fifty mem- 
bers each. 

The activities of the church life have been noticeable in the erection 
and dedication of three new buildings: Hutchinson church at a cost of 
about $12,000, Sedgwick at a cost of about $10,000, and Sylvia at a cost of 
perhaps $8,000. Three new churches are at present under headway, namely, 
Central church of Kansas City, the church at Garfield, each of which will 
cost from $10,000 to $12,000, and the Maize church, almost completed, 
which will cost perhaps $6,000. 

We have but few vacancies at present among the self-sustaining 
churches. Quite a few exist, however, in the weaker outlying districts, 
where crop failures have caused the people to leave. In some cases there is 
a reduced population to tell the story of crop failure, hard times, and dis- 
couragement. 

On the whole, however, our churches are hopeful, and are pushing 
ahead with courage, knowing that often victory comes after there has been 
seeming defeat. 


MAINE. 


The year 1913 was a disappointing one in Maine, on the whole, chiefly 
because there was a serious falling off in the average of receipts which in a 
measure affected the work unfavorably. Legacies fell to the low level of 
$421, whereas estimates had been based upon the expectation of receiving 
about $7,000 or $8,000. This, with a wrong balance from 1912, left a debt 
of $8,132 at the close of the year. 

In other respects it was a fair average year, showing, some progress 
along most lines. A rather larger sum was realized from the churches than 
has been the case in recent years. A larger number of churches among 
those aided by the state reached their apportionment than in any previous 
year, while the good record of showing more gains than losses in mem- 
bership was maintained, although the state as a whole showed a decrease. 
The actual gain was fifty-one. 
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The Year’s Record. 


One hundred and one persons were employed by the Society in the ac- 
tive work of the ministry for a greater,or less period, their services aggre- . 
gating nearly sixty-six years. The churches aided numbered ninety-eight, 
which, with other places occupied where there is no organized church, made 
160 places where work was carried on for the whole or a portion of the 
year. Twenty-three of these were among foreign-speaking people. 

This was one of the years when we neither organized a new church 
nor erected a new church building. A new and much needed vestry 
was added to the Masardis building and the whole structure was painted. 
With the parsonage this is now a compact and serviceable piece of church 
property and a credit to the village. A new parsonage was built at Jack- 
man, 

A notable improvement in the administration of the Society was made 
in the establishment of a Congregational headquarters in an office building 
in the heart of the business section of Portland, at 95 Exchange Street. In 
the Superintendent’s absence the office is in charge of the Assistant Treas- 
urer, who is also stenographer and bookkeeper. The value of having 
such headquarters has been amply demonstrated since the office was 
opened. 

The Society was unusually hard hit by the death, during the year, of 
three laymen who had long been connected with it in one capacity or 
another. Mr. G. H. Eaton had been a trustee and director for twelve years; 
Mr. W. P. Hubbard was a trustee and director for nineteen years, and 
treasurer twelve years, an unbroken record of thirty-one years; Mr. A. W. 
Butler was president four years and trustee and director seven years, a 
total of eleven years given to the work of the state. All were men of the 
very highest character, splendidly qualified for the work, and devoted to it. 

The union of the Maine Missionary Society with the State Conference, 
in the judgment of the large majority of church supporters, is being fully 
justified as the years go by, though there are still a few, even among leaders, 
who do not approve of it. That time will fully vindicate it in the estima- 


tion of every Congregationalist is the opinion of those who are nearest 
to the heart of things in Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


In contributions for Home Missions, Massachusetts has maintained 
the average for recent years, being exceeded in gifts per capita only by 
Illinois and Michigan of the states east of the Mississippi, while the gifts 
of the dead still come forth in good measure for the filling of the treasury 
of the national Society, as the treasurer’s tabulated report will indicate 
to you. But we hope that, by the response of our churches to the appeal 
of the United Missionary Campaign, the gifts of the living will be in- 
creased for the more adequate support of the entire missionary enterprise. 
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Veteran Rural Communities. 


In many rural communities the process of depletion, which has been 
going on for generations until it would seem that all resources must have 
been drained away, still continues its relentless work. Increasing in- 
vestment must be made by the Home Missionary Society, to maintain 
in such communities the ministries of the Christian Church. It surprised 
some, accustomed to measure the worth of the investment of missionary 
money by the bulk of the resulting institutions, to learn how large a pro- 
portion of our investment of money and of men is in such churches, which 
may never, within our lifetime, feel the turning of the tide. But, in the 
same way of sympathetic helpfulness by which we would stand by the 
veterans of the ministry after their years of service, so we would stand 
by these veteran churches, which in the years past have given of their 
strength for the building of all this nation and the ,Christian conquest 
of the world. And we are confident that you of the West will not be- 
grudge the money which we withhold from your frontiers that we may 
discharge in some measure this our obligation—your obligation—to these 
churches of the old Bay State. 


New Alien Communities. 


At the same time we face the onrush of the new peoples. Only 328 
of every thousand of our population are native whites of native parentage. 
Of our 3,366,000 people, the Roman Church claims 1,383,000 as in its com- 
munion. The Eastern churches and the synagogues claim many thou- 
sands more. The aliens throng around Plymouth Rock and in old Salem, 
while Boston’s north end is a Babel of Old-World languages. To these 
peoples we are striving to minister of the great possessions of our Pil- 
grim fellowship. Ours peculiarly is the responsibility and the privilege. 
The cost is heavy for this service both in money and in the patient, per- 
sistent, personal effort which it requires. But we feel sure that you will 
not begrudge us the money, and we will not begrudge the service. 


Progress in Many Directions. 


Let me speak of encouragements. In the rural field we are glad to 
find an increasing efficiency in many a local church and a heartier and 
more alert codperation of all the forces of uplift. This we encourage 
in every way possible. Our Finnish people have made substantial prog- 
ress; two new church buildings have been completed by them. A chapel 
for the black Portuguese from Brava is just being completed in a Cape 
Cod village. Our French work in Fall River is making a more effective 
impact upon the great French population of that city. In the midst of 
the large Italian colony in East Boston, our House of Good Will is render- 
ing a larger service of neighborly uplift than ever before. Manifold are 
the forms of our enterprises among the alien peoples; the spirit is one. 

It is heartening to observe the increasing attention to the needs of 
the aliens. Local churches inquire as to methods of neighborhood service, 
and university students seek intimate acquaintance with its problems. The 
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hospitable attitude toward the newcomers is increasingly manifested. We 
thank God for this. 

It is a heavy burden which the churches of Massachusetts must carry 
—this burden of responsibility for the old life and the new. But we believe 
that we have your sympathy in the bonds of our great fellowship. 

We of Massachusetts on our part, with all the urgency of our tasks, 
would not forget the wider work, or the nation’s farthest need. “The 
horizon of Massachusetts will not be bounded by Mt. Greylock; we will 
still have the vision of the field beyond the Berkshires.” 


MICHIGAN. 


In the home missionary field there have been employed, for the whole 
or a part of the year, sixty-six missionaries, who have supplied 106 churches 
and outstations, rendering a total of 632 months’ service. Thirty mis- 
sionary pastors have ministered to a single congregation, and thirty-six 
have ministered to two or more congregations. Seven churches have 
assumed self-support: Durand, East Lansing, Freeland, Hersey, Prattville, 
Saranac, and Williamston. In addition to assuming self-support, Durand 
has purchased a parsonage. Seven years ago the home missionary board 
proposed to increase the grant to Durand, provided it would make needed 
repairs on the church building, and then, at the earliest possible date, 
secure a parsonage. A similar proposition was made to the church at 
Saranac. Both have fulfilled their promise, and are much stronger to-day 
because they have cooperated with the State Home Missionary Society in 
carrying out this program. East Lansing, after receiving aid for four years, 
during which time it has built and largely paid for its church building, as- 
sumed self-support on a budget of $3,500. It has also voluntarly increased 
the amount of its benevolence apportionment. Freeland has doubled its 
benevolences, and reports it is easier to raise the pastor’s salary as a self- 
supporting church than it was as a home missionary church. Encouraging 
reports also come from the other churches that have assumed self-support. 
Special mention should be made of the work of the Larger Benzonia 
Parish. Under the direction of pastors Mills and Holman it has developed 
to such an extent that a second assistant is required for the field. 


Ministerial Bureau. 


The work of finding a sufficient number of ministers, well qualified and 
available for our vacant churches, especially the smaller ones, is a good deal 
like the classic quest of a needle in a haystack. It is a never-ending and 
discouraging work, but improvement is noticeable. Gray hairs and bald 
heads are not quite so objectionable as they were a few years ago, if a 
minister has a young heart and ian open mind, is in good health, is an honest 
worker, is a good mixer, talks the language of to-day, and lives happily with 
his wife. At present our vacant fields are few. If we had twelve men 
adapted to these fields, we could fill every vacancy in the state that is in a 
condition to receive a pastor. 
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Conserving Denominational Resources. 


The action of the Conference in providing, as a condition of granting 
home missionary aid to any church, that the property of said church and 
parsonage be secured to the Conference by deed or otherwise, in order to 
prevent its alienation from Congregational fellowship, was brought promptly 
to the attention of all the home missionary churches. Three, which had 
received large home mission aid, declined to comply with the conditions, 
and the assistance was discontinued. The remaining mission churches have 
all voted to comply with the conditions, and have either executed deeds of 
mortgage or have them in process of execution. 


Encouraging Financial Condition, 


We seem to be emerging from a period of financial embarrassment, 
incident, largely, to the confusion growing out of our early unfortunate 
experience with the Apportionment Plan. The churches are showing a fine 
spirit of codperation with the board of trustees regarding the home mis- 
sionary budget. For the year ending December 31, 1912, 256 churches con- 
tributed to Home Missions. Of this number, thirty-nine met their appor- 
tionment in full, and seventy-one exceeded it. The first quarter of the year 
is usually a dry period, but this year the churches have responded so 
promptly during the quarter as to enable the treasurer to pay all current 
bills without making any bank loans. If the same interest is taken by the 
churches in remitting promptly at the end of the second quarter, it will 
go a long way toward tiding us over the summer months, when the receipts 
are almost nothing. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota has a great home missionary problem, and it is Minnesota 
that makes this problem. It is a state of vast and varied resources. It 
has a soil that is as fertile as can be found anywhere; its forests are 
still rich in the lumberman’s product; its iron mines contain fabulous 
wealth; its cities afford the very best markets and facilities for transporta- 
tion; while its rivers and charming lakes, its blue skies, and tonic air 
make it one of the most beautiful and attractive regions for the summer 
vacationist. 

It is these natural resources that are to-day attracting multitudes 
and taxing our Missionary Society to the utmost. A tide of immigra- 
tion is pouring into Minnesota. The Scandinavian and the German still 
come as they have been coming since the beginning of the state’s history. 
But there come also to-day many people from the countries of Southern 
Europe. These people are as distinct from one another as they are 
from us. They come cherishing the Old World prejudices and race 
hatreds. They settle in our large cities, in the mining towns, and con- 
struction and lumber camps. Many Bohemians, Slovaks, and Poles, as well 
as large numbers of Germans and Scandinavians, take up land. They 
are thrifty people, make good farmers, and build comfortable and spacious 
homes for themselves. The Germans and Scandinavians are easily assimi- 
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lated, but not so the heterogeneous mass from Southern Europe. They 
need Americanizing, but, first of all, they need that distinctive type of 
Christianity found in our best American churches. The Minnesota So- 
ciety is taxed beyond its resources to meet the needs of this new flood 
of immigration and to make the church a dominant factor in the rapidly- 
developing sections of the state. With entirely inadequate finances, it is 
doing a highly creditable work. 


Development and Expansion, 


Within the year a new Association, the Rainy River Association, in 
the extreme northern part of the state has been organized. It now has 
five settled pastors, with seventeen churches and mission stations and 
opportunities for growth and development everywhere. 

Nine churches have been dedicated during the year, and two more 
are nearly ready for dedication. Three new churches have been organized, 
several parsonages have been built, and eight new mission stations opened. 
The Society now cares for eighty-five mission churches and stations. This 
work is accomplished with the expenditure of about $1,400, all of which, 
including five per cent. of all receipts from churches which is sent to 
the national Society, is raised by Minnesota. To do the work which so 
imperatively needs to be done, the State Society should have not less 
than $20,000 annually. There are hundreds of communities in Minnesota 
to-day that are destitute of religious services. The Macedonian call 
comes to us again and again, and all that we can do is to offer words of 
sympathy and express the hope that before long we will be able to send 
them the Bread of Life. With the adoption of the Apportionment Plan 
by all our churches, it is fervently hoped that an adequate fund will 
be realized for necessary work. The Plan is well under way, and the 
income of the Society is increasing. 


Codperation and Success. 


A new venture was tried during the latter part of the winter, when 
a simultaneous campaign of pastoral evangelism was inaugurated, under 
the auspices of the state Society. About forty pastors entered into the 
plan with enthusiasm, holding meetings in as many churches. As a result, 
scores of souls were added to our church rolls, churches were revived and 
heartened, and the important fact was made evident that our pastors 
make good evangelists and constructive workmen. The needs of Minne- 
sota are very great, but a fine spirit of codperation prevails throughout 
the state, and the outlook is full of encouragement and hopefulness. 


MISSOURI. 


Missouri is in the midst of a general evangelistic movement, with 
reports of spiritual awakening coming from many directions. 

Two new church buildings have been erected. A number of churches 
have made extensive repairs and alterations. Three churches have in- 
stalled pipe organs. Significant achievements have been made by both 
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the Constituent City Societies. The National Council was entertained at 
Kansas City in October. In connection with this gathering the State 
Conference presented an exhibit of its work representing forty-seven years 
of its history. 

A gain in Sunday-school enrollment is one of the net results of the 
year’s work, the credit being due to our Sunday-school Department and 
to our Sunday-school Superintendent, Dr. J. P. O’Brien. Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Training Schools have been inaugurated in four cities, ‘all more 
or less through Congregational initiative. 

We have had our share in‘promoting the first meeting of missionary 
and ecclesiastical executives of all denominations to grapple with problems 
of codperation. We are joining in the team work required for the holding 
of missionary conferences in prominent centers throughout the state, our 
part of the United Missionary Campaign. 


Statistical Record. 


The condensed statistics of work in the Home Missionary Department 
are as follows: 

Number of men employed, 18; women, 4; number of fields 27, divided as 
follows: private subscription, 1; St. Louis City Missionary Society, 4, of 
which one is aided in building alone; Conference and St. Louis City Mis- 
sionary Society, jointly, 2; Conference and Kansas City Union, jointly, 1; 
Missouri Congregational Conference, 15, of which 2 are federated enter- 
prises; branch relationship with churches, 4, 

Number of weeks labor, 1,070; sermons, 1,818; prayer meetings, 795; 
Sunday-school sessions attended, 1,023; calls, 11,904; funerals, 117; mar- 
riages, 55; average total morning attendance, 949; average total evening 
attendance, 1,057; average prayer meeting (17 fields), 278; Sunday-school 
enrollment, 3,166; church membership, 2,097; addition on confession, 85, 
by letter, 34, total, 119. 

Cole Camp has completed and dedicated a new $10,000 brick church 
erected upon the site of the frame structure destroyed by fire in December, 
1912. Hope, St. Louis, has just completed its superb new building at a 
cost of $20,000. The building and site represent a value of $30,000. Seven 
of our home missionary churches have been repaired and redecorated. 


$ Christian Leadership. 


Two members of home mission churches, and seven members of three 
independent churches, nine in all, have volunteered for Christian leadership 
on the home and foreign mission field. 


City Societies. 


The great achievement for the Kansas City Union was the entertain- 
ment of the National Council, assumed by them on behalf of the churches 
of Greater Kansas City. 

The Congregational City Missionary Society of St. Louis has now com- 
pleted its $16,000 Get Together Campaign Fund, through which means 
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were provided for the following: The erection of Hope; the creation of 
a building fund for Immanuel; the purchase of the Bethlehem Church lot, 
hitherto rented; the payment of the indebtedness upon United Church; the 
repairing of two city missionary church buildings. All city missionary 
property will be put in good physical condition and all debts paid in full. 

The new state organization is now complete. Its provisions have be- 
come familiar and its departments are in working order. From this time 
on much of the most successful work Missouri does will be of the routine 
commonplace order which makes less interesting reading but produces con- 
tinued results. 

Bethlehem Church, St. Louis, and the Tabernacle, Kansas City, held 
Vacation Bible Schools during the summer. The enrollment totaled 400. 


MONTANA. 


Montana is still “Mighty” and “In the Making.” Two of the United 
States land officers of the state recorded the largest number of home- 
stead filings in the country. People in search of land have been pouring 
in from all sides, and even Canada. At the recent grain exhibition in 
Dallas, Texas, with over thirty states competing, and some foreign 
countries, Montana carried off one-third of all the prizes, and twenty-eight 
of these were national and world sweepstakes. It is such reports which have 
captured the attention of the land hungry. One of our transcontinental 
railway lines is being electrified. Many new lines of railway have been 
projected and only await easy financial conditions to be pushed through 
to completion. One of the largest Indian reservations of the West is 
being opened for settlement this summer. 


Social Advance. 


There have been some signs of a moral awakening in the better en- 
focement of law, the closing of saloons on Sundays, and the wiping out 
of the restricted districts in some of the towns and cities. 

Under the auspices of the Home Missions Council a state movement 
for a federation of the churches has been started, and it is hoped in the 
near future this will be carried to completion. 


Montana Leads in Apportionment, 


The past year has been one of progress in our missionary work. We 
organized a dozen English-speaking churches, besides some among the 
German people. Our missionary churches added twenty per cent. to their 
membership. We have dedicated several new churches and have a 
number in course of construction. Our supply of ministers has kept up 
with the addition of a number of mature, strong men. Montana came 
the nearest of all the states to raising the full apportionment for benev- 
olences. In the past year our force of general members has been changed 
by the coming of C. M. Daley, of Wyoming, to take the place of E. E. 
Smith in the northern part of the state. We should have a large increase 
of missionary money for overtaking our opportunities for expansion. There 
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are wide stretches occupied by new settlers, where the foot of the preacher 
and the missionary has not come; there are new lines of railway with 
scores of projected towns, all inviting the investment of Pilgrim men 
and money for the planting and developing of churches. 


A Great Challenge. 


Then there is Butte, the largest mining city in the world, with a 
population of well nigh 80,000 and growing, the wickedest city of the 
state and the greatest moral menace, without a church of our order, 
Twenty and more years ago there was a church of our name in Butte. We 
should not rest under the challenge of this city till we have had our share 
in making the “Copper City” of the nation a veritable city of God, with 
a great religious meetinghouse of the Congregational faith. 


NEBRASKA. 


Nebraska, being an agricultural state, has suffered considerably the 
past year because of unusual heat and drought, causing partial failure of 
crops over practically all the state, and a total failure in some parts, 
especially in the southwestern portion. 


Church Loyalty. 


In view of these conditions, it is gratifying to note the loyalty of 
the churches to the home missionary interests of the state and nation. 
Out of a total of 192 churches, 161 made some contribution for this 
work. Of the thirty-one which did not, more than half are small organiza- 
tions meeting in schoolhouses, too weak in most cases to have a pastor. 
Thus out of the entire number of churches in the state which might 
be expected to contribute, less than a dozen have failed to do so. Of 
the 161 churches contributing, ninety-three, or nearly three-fifths, brought 
up their full apportionment for Home Missions, and received the certificate 
showing they had won a place on the honor roll, making the largest 
number ever enrolled for a single year. 


Changes in Pastorates. 


During the year, sixty-two out of the total number of churches in 
the state have changed pastors. Fourteen ministers have removed from 
the state, and twenty-one new men have come into it. 


Evangelistic Meetings. 


A goodly proportion of the churches have held special evangelistic 
meetings at some time during the year, resulting in most cases in a 
considerable number of converts. During the past year more than a 
thousand members have been received into the churches of our order 
in this state on confession of faith. 
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Church Advancement. 


Five new houses of worship have been dedicated, and six new parson- 
ages have been built. The church at Ainsworth has completed a fine 
Parish House costing $8,000, and the pastor hopes to make it a large 
factor in winning young people to Christ and developing in them a 
Christian consciousness that shall include the physical and mental as well 
as the spiritual side of their natures. Two new churches have been 
organized and two have been dropped, leaving the total the same as for 
last year. Two pastors-at-large have been employed duing the year. They 
have devoted their whole time to the work and have proved very effective 
helpers. It is largely due to their efforts that the statistical report for 
Nebraska shows a reduced number of churches receiving aid the past 
season, and a correspondingly smaller number of missionaries employed, 
several groups of yoked churches under their personal oversight having 
been brought to self-support. 


Signs of Progress. 


In spite of the drought and failure of crops, Nebraska closed its fiscal 
year with its aim of $10,000 lacking only $200 of being reached, with all 
obligations met, and with no debt to carry over into the new year. This 
is due mainly to the loyalty of our churches and pastors to the work, 
and to the genuine sacrifice practiced by many of them in their efforts to 
sustain the work. We have much to be thankful for, and look forward 
with hope and courage to the year before us, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In a nutshell, the work of the New Hampshire Missionary Society 
for the year just closed is as follows: Total number of churches aided, 
51; Missions or organized work, 14; single churches aided, 34; yoked 
churches, 17. 

We have two foreign churches, one of which was organized during 
the past year. There are also nine stations where services are held in 
either Armenian or Finnish. 

The total number of families reached in these fields is 3,446. Our 
total accessions were above the average. They should have been much 
greater, yet we note with some satisfaction that the nine per cent. of our 
resident church membership in New Hampshire, which is found in these 
home missionary churches, registered thirteen per cent. of the member- 
ship gains, 


Financial Statement. 


Financially the year showed smaller receipts from the churches but 
increased receipts from women’s organizations. The net total available 
for use in New Hampshire after sending fifty per cent. to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society for work outside the state was about 
$200 in excess of the preceding year. Legacies showed a marked drop 
from the year preceding, which was a most exceptional year. The amount 
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expended for missionary service was considerably in excess of the last 
year, totaling $9,545. The tendency of our needy churches is to require 
larger grants in aid in order to pay somewhat larger salaries. The average 
salary, not including parsonage, for single fields was $675; for double fields. 
$880. This is not what it ought to be, but, so far as the salary for single 
fields is concerned, it marks an increase since 1911 of $39. 


Church Building. 


This Society has been able to supplement the work of the Church 
Building Society by making one loan of $800, pending an appropriation by 
the latter Society, and also making two gifts each of $500, in one case 
toward a parsonage, and in the other toward last bills on a church. A 
small contribution toward expenses of the new Finnish Department, 
Chicago Seminary, is also to our credit. A general worker has been 
commissioned in conjunction with Vermont. Frequent changes in the 
pastorate of our smaller churches make this desirable, as well as the 
opportunity for evangelistic work. A state bulletin of work, “The Con- 
gregational Record,” has been started. Missionary pastors and many other. 
convocation ministers were gathered in a second annual convention for 
two days. Travel expenses of missionary pastors and entertainment for 
all were provided. 

At Meriden, the seat of Kimball Union Academy, a suitable pastor for 
work with students was secured through the,codperation of this Society, 
the church being normally self-supporting. 


Every-Member Canvass. 


The campaign for this method in benevolence and local finance has. 
been pushed and not without results in churches large and small. The 
marked increase in gifts where this method is applied consistently, as: 
in churches like the First of Manchester, is illuminating. 


Restoration. 


The restoration to an active and efficient life in the case of several 
churches is a source of encouragement. In one case a membership of 
nineteen was reinforced by twenty-six additions, one-half on confession, 
and most of the entire number representative persons in the community. 
In another ‘case a weak, albeit self-supporting church of thirty-eight, has 
received ninety-four, of whom ninety-one came on confession, 


New Blood. 


Two men have been ordained to the ministry of missionary churches, 
both peculiarly qualified for the work. The cooperation of Hartford Sem- 
inary in student summer work is likely to be productive of more such 
candidates. Indeed, one of last summer’s band is about to be ordained and 
installed over a depleted church in a depleted town waking to hope and 
courage under his leadership. 

The missionary task of New Hampshire is almost entirely rural. We 
labor under great odds in our task. As a denomination we have in- 
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herited a mighty wealth of consecrated effort bestowed lavishly upon these 
churches. They have a proud past and we believe a useful future. Neglect 
them we should not, forget them we will not, but loyally seek to co- 
operate, the strongest with the weakest, in bringing in a better day. 


NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA, AND WESTERN TEXAS. 


For any solution of the problem of the Southwest the Mexican must 
be reckoned with. Of his race are half the people of New Mexico and a 
large fraction of four other states. We cannot ignore the Mexican, and 
have either good government, good health, or good morals. 

The Mexican problem will not settle itself and time will not mitigate 
it. Mexicans do not readily assimilate by contact with Americans. They 
herd by themselves. Such contact as there is is largely on the lower edge 
of our civilization, whereby they acquire our vices rather than our virtues. 

Education, accompanied by evangelization, is the solution of the 
Mexican problem. In our old, conservative Mexican communities, where 
medieval ideas and customs prevail, the school is the plowshare that up- 
roots superstition and loosens prejudice. But it is of little use to plow 
unless we also sow. It is the business of the Home Missionary Society 
to sow the Gospel seed in the furrow upturned by the Education Society. 
This we are doing effectively. Mind, I do not say adequately. Perhaps 
we cannot expect to do more than to carefully follow up our educational 
work, but we should not do less. We are spending for evangelization 
less than a tenth of what we are spending for education. 


Foreign-Speaking Work. 


The large immigration from Old Mexico within the last few years 
has given a brand new Mexican problem, mainly in the strip 1,000 miles 
long and 100 miles wide along the Mexican border, as difficult an im- 
migration problem as is to be found anywhere in the United States. The 
immigrant Mexican is, for the most part, a bird of passage. He can 
be dealt with mainly by the methods of evangelization, and he is singu- 
larly open to new religious impressions. His evangelization would go far 
toward solving our Mexican problem. 

It is my lot often to stand on our southern border and look across 
upon a country in commotion. I have to do it with shame for myself 
and my nation, that we have done so little for the uplift of ithat people. 
True, we have had in Mexico thousands of our brightest young men, but 
as the apostles of mammon, rather than as messengers of the Prince of 
Peace. Do you realize that Mexico’s problem is our problem? We must 
solve it, or it will involve us. It would be solved better by the messengers 
of the Gospel of Peace than by the forces of war, and with a thousandfold 
less expenditure of money and of men. I do not disparage the work of 
our soldier boys along the border when I say that our splendid Mexican 
mission at El Paso is worth more than a regiment of cavalry, 
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English-Speaking Work. 


Our work among the English-speaking population of the Southwest 
is possibly of more importance than the Mexican work. In a region over- 
whelmingly Catholic, and with a large Mormon element, Protestant Chris- 
tian work is difficult, and is further complicated by the multiplicity of sects. 
But there are not too many workers, if they can learn to codperate, as 
they are beginning to do. Our own work is rapidly reducing itself to 
two types, for which we have special facility, viz.: The progressive type of 
church which appeals to thoughtful people who have been alienated from 
religion by outworn theology, unsympathetic with modern thought and 
life; the community church, built on the broad platform of the essentials 
of religion and ministering to the whole community. Good examples 
of the former class are our churches at El Paso, Tucson, and Tempe. 
Of the latter type we have several, of which the most marked example is 
the church recently organized at Hurley, New Mexico, with not more than 
fifty members from a dozen denominations in a community that contains 
twenty-five university graduates. 

In these two classes of work we are making a distinct and greatly 
needed contribution to the religious forces of the Southwest. Furthermore, 
we are furnishing the leaven which leads to codperation and federation. 

Our work, while not large, is unique and invaluable, and could not be 
duplicated by any other denomination. 


NEW YORK. 


To minister to this 10,000,000 of people, Congregationalism, at the 
present time, has 301 churches, with a total membership of 58,000. Of this 
entire number 25,660 are in the Metropolitan district and 32,340 are in the 
up state field. Seventy of these churches are now receiving aid from 
the Home Missionary Society, these aided churches having a membership 
of 4,350, an increase of 566 over last year. During the year three new 
churches have been organized, all of them within the Metropolitan field. 
Two of these are English-speaking and one a Finnish church. 

Within this field there are residing at the present time one-tenth of 
the entire population of the United States. Into this field, either for tem- 
porary or permanent residence, came last year from foreign lands one new 
person every thirty seconds of every hour of the entire year. The manu- 
facturing product of this field is greater than the entire manufacturing out- 
put of the United States at the close of the Civil War, and its agricultural 
product second in the United States. In wealth it has probably the richest 
10,000,000 of people on the face of the globe. In commercial supremacy 
it has no rival. 


The City, 


Five-sevenths of our state’s population reside in cities. Outside our 
Metropolitan field we have fourteen cities in each of which the inhabitants 
exceed 30,000, with a total population of 1,500,000. Within these cities are 
located twenty-six Congregational churches, ten of which and an unor- 
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ganized mission are now receiving aid from the Society. Four of these 
aided churches are among our foreign-speaking people. Only one new 
English-speaking church of importance has been organized in our up state 
cities during recent years. Of late the policy of the Society as related to 
this part of our work has been one of “watchful waiting” until we could 
determine the method and secure the means to inaugurate new work. A 
careful study by representatives of the Society reaching over several years 
now enables us to formulate a definite policy with regard to this part of our 
program. In common with our Metropolitan field little can be done toward 
the establishing of new churches in the older, settled parts of these cities. 
In all cases the moving out of the residential population has left these 
districts over-churched and all facing the complicated problem of the down- 
town city church. Colonization, federation or extermination must be the 
solution of many of these organizations. For us to attempt under these 
conditions to establish new churches would be poor judgment; even worse, 
it would be a waste of funds and most serious breach of interdenominational 
comity. During the last ten years these cities have increased their popula- 
tion 285,000. A large part of this increase has been in the suburbs, and 
here is our opportunity and responsibility. It is our opportunity to re- 
establish Congregationalism where it was sacrificed and lost fifty years ago 
under the plan of union; it is our obligation, because, as already stated, 
it has been repeatedly demonstrated that in these suburbs, even more than 
in our country districts, we are qualified by our faith, our fellowship and 
our polity to be the common center to which can be attracted and within 
which can be developed the religious life of the community. But it is of 
the greatest importance that we realize that what we do in these fields 
we must do quickly, or the ground will be preémpted by others and we 
shut out again for another fifty years. Three new fields of this kind in 
three of our up state cities are now open and waiting for us to occupy. 

New York City has sixty-seven churches, a gain of four during the 
year. Within this field this last year the Society has aided twenty-three 
churches, of which nine are foreign-speaking and two Negro. 

Nearly one-half of our state’s population and nearly one-half of our 
state Congregational membership are within the New York City Associa- 
tion, With one exception, it is expected that all of these aided churches 
will come to self-support in the near future. Probably no other field of 
similar size upon our globe represents so great a concentration of human 
life, so many languages and nationalities. Because of this the work which 
the Society has to do is of the most varied character, requiring missionaries 
and pastors who have thorough Congregational training, and who are 
equipped for the very best social, intellectual and denominational life, and 
also men who in fact are foreign missionaries upon our home field. 

The Society at the present time is preaching in five different languages 
within this Association. In our foreign work most urgent appeals have 
come to us to cooperate with Finns, Swedes, Greeks, Bulgarians and 
Jews, but because of our limited resources no one of these fields could be 
occupied. 
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It is found that our foreign-born population are 150 per cent. more 
criminal than the native born of native parentage, while the native born 
of foreign parentage are twice as criminal as their parents, that is, three 
times as criminal as the native born of native stock. 


Decline in Rural Work. 


No one can view without serious apprehension the falling off in church 
attendance and the closing of houses of worship in our rural fields. The 
communities in which we are now called to minister are, first, those in 
which all religious services have been abandoned for years (and as is 
always the case, we find a moral, intellectual and religious depravity which 
is appalling); second, the rural community in which the churches have 
been closed for from five to eight years. Leave these last communities 
for another five or eight years without religious services and you will 
have developed there a population of pure American blood that has grown 
up as devoid of church influence, the sanctity of the Sabbath, and a religious 
consciousness as are those of the first class. 

Our Secretary reports twenty-nine churches in the state pastorless. 
The larger part of these are in rural communities, and they are vacant 
because this Society cannot give the absolutely necessary assistance that 
would enable a minister to have even a day laborer’s wage. 

Of the forty-five missionaries at work in the state field, twelve are 
in the cities, ten are in large villages and twenty-three are in what we 
would call rural fields. Nineteen of these are purely missionary fields, 
that is, fields in which there are no present indications of a development 
that would make them self-supporting for some years. Of the $8,300 of 
missionary grants in the state field $3,100 are in what we should desig- 
nate as rural fields. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


The work for the year just past has not differed from that of several 
of the preceding ones. In the face of many difficulties we have pushed 
forward and made considerable progress. 


Drought and Crop Failures. 


One thing that has made quite a difference with our work has been 
another year of short crops and very low prices, especially for wheat and 
barley. During the last four years there has been only one good crop for 
the whole state, and that was secured at very great expense, occasioned by 
a great deal of rain, and even snow, in the harvest time, and the conse- 
quent high price of labor. As a result of these conditions and the com- 
paratively short crop all over the state this has been a most trying year 
for us. One thing, however, which will be a very great blessing to us, is 
that it will teach the people diversified farming and also to do their work 
better. This will be a most important lesson for them to learn and they 
will only learn it through bitter experience, 
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In spite of these trying circumstances, we have had a good year, and 
have kept all of our fields supplied at least a part of the time, and most 
of them the entire year. It is a great pleasure to think that we have not 
abandoned a single field. Just how we have succeeded in doing it one 
hardly knows, but great credit belongs to our missionaries and also to the 
faithful members in our churches who have stood by us so splendidly under 
all circumstances. 

Deepening Religious Life. 


It has been a season of special religious quickening, more so than the 
average for the last few years. Many of our churches have had decided 
awakenings. Very few of our missionaries have planned for some special 
revival seasons but a blessing, in some form, has usually come. We have 
invariably made it our rule to conserve our older fields rather than to 
establish new work. The doing of this has prevented the growth of new 
churches somewhat. However, we have a number of new communities 
where we will organize churches as soon as we can get the time to do 
the necessary work. 

Our state is continuing to develop. New towns are springing up and 
new lines of railroad are being built this year, the same as during past 
years. We have not reached the limit of our development as a state by 
any means. The call still comes to us to go forward with our work. We 
have ‘pushed our Sunday-school work as far as possible in outlying dis- 
tricts. Now we must follow this up through the agency of the Home 
Missionary Society. In this way our growth and development have come 
naturally and we are able to care for the new work without a large expen- 
diture of money, and also to hold what we already have. 

We have not been able to raise as much for missionary benevolence this 
year as we had hoped. This is mainly due to the depressed conditions re- 
sulting from short crops. Many of our best givers have not been able to 
do what they have been accustomed to do in years gone by, simply because 
they have not had the means. 


Interdenominational Relationships. 


We have sought comity relations with our sister denominations, and 
the results, on the whole, have been very satisfactory. In some cases there 
is room for decided improvement, but the principle is recognized much 
more than it used to be. More and more it must prevail, if we are to 
save this country for the Lord Jesus Christ. In a very few cases churches 
which had been self-supporting, through removals have had to have a little 
missionary aid, and fewer missionary churches have ‘become self-sup- 
porting. But we are making progress along these lines. Six houses of 
worship have been erected during the past year. A number of others are 
in sight, conditioned considerably on the crops and business outlook. Four 
parsonages have also been secured and others are being planned. 

With the intelligent class of inhabitants in the state, with the fertile 
soil and bracing climate, and with its great natural resources North Dakota 
is a state to be reckoned with in coming years. We do well to push our 
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work with a strong hand. It will be a splendid investment bor the’ Rg. 


not only for the church of our Pilgrim Fathers, but for the kingdom pr, God. OWA 


in the world. 

Acknowledging the divine leading and the wonderful eoodnen of 
Almighty God to us in our work not only during the past year, but during 
all the years we have been in this state, and with a strong ‘aith and an 
enlarged vision, we gird ourselves anew to the mighty task of saving this 
splendid North Star State for the Lord Jesus Christ. 


OHIO. 


During the year 1913 the Ohio Conference aided forty-two churches 
and missions. Of these thirty-six are English, four Bohemian, two Nor- 
wegian-Danish, and two Finnish. Thirty-eight missionaries were employed 
who gave a total of 398 months, or thirty-three years and two months, of 
service. Thirty-one pastors ministered to single congregations and seven 
to two or more. The total membership of the aided churches January 1, 
1914, was 3,568. There was a net gain of 210 in a total net gain for all 
the churches of the state of 677, thirty-one per cent. of the entire net 
gain of the state. 


" Mizpah Church, Cleveland. 


The Bohemian church, Mizpah, of Cleveland, came to self-support 
January 1, 1914. This is one of the notable results of our Ohio work. 
Under the leadership of Rev. Philip Reitinger, this church has accepted 
the American ideal and independence, and after a few years of rapid 
progress toward self-support was able to return the application-for-aid blank 
which was sent to it, saying, “We do not need any aid, thank God.” We 
are hoping that the example of this Bohemian church may be followed 
by many of the other foreign-speaking congregations. 


New Organizations. 


Four churches were organized during the year. At Dublin the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Christian Churches united to form a self-sup- 
porting Congregational church of 238 members. Two churches in Cleve- 
land, East View with thirty-five charter members, and United with fifty- 
five, give promise of great usefulness in the near future. At Wallbridge 
Park, Toledo, a Sunday-school, organized and maintained by the Wash- 
ington Street Church, developed into a very promising community church 
in a fine residential section of the city, with forty-four charter members. 


New Church Property. 


A number of the churches have engaged in building enterprises. 
Plymouth Church, Cincinnati, completed and dedicated its $20,000 colonial 
building; East View and Union, Cleveland, have both erected attractive 
temporary buildings. Lakewood, Cleveland, completed its campaign for 
the raising of $60,000 for its new building, and will soon begin the struc- 
ture. Highland Avenue, Cleveland, is rounding up its resources for a 
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new $30,000 building. Nottingham, which has been worshipping in the 
basement of its new building, has about secured the funds for the erection 
of the superstructure, a $15,000 building. 


‘Union of State and City Work. 


Ohio is uniting its City and State work into a unit by an agreement 
between the city organizations and the State Conference. The contri- 
butions of the city churches for state and city work pass through the 
State Conference treasury, and are returned to the treasury of the City 
Societies in lump sums, according to the budget presented by each Union 
to the Bureau of State Work. The budget is then acted upon as the applica- 
tion of a single church. The City Unions disburse the funds according to 
their own plans. The advantage of this arrangement is the close relation be- 
tween the city organizations and the State Conference, the development 
of the “Home Rule” idea and the increased interest and responsibility 
upon the part of the churches for the local and state work. Cleveland, 
Toledo, and Cincinnati are in this relation to the Conference. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the good things that came to Ohio 
is the sale of the Plymouth Church property, Cleveland, and the turning 
over of this fund to the Cleveland City Union, which, after the pay- 
ment of certain debts and the provision for a “New Plymouth,” will 
amount to upwards of $100,000, the proceeds of which are to be used 
for church extension by the Union. This gift was made conditional upon 
the raising of $75,000 by the churches of the city for the payment of 
debts and the promotion of building enterprises already begun. This 
amount reached $100,000. 


Sunday-school Superintendence. 


Under an arrangement with the Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 
the State Conference has the services of a District Sunday-school Super- 
intendent, Rev. Charles L. Fisk, who works in close relation with the 
Bureau of State Work for the development of the Sunday-schools and 
the strengthening of the churches through this department of church 
work. The results have been most satisfactory. 


Contributions. 


The total receipts from all sources for home missionary work for 
the year 1913 is $15,176. This is a decrease of $1,240 over the previous 
year and was due to local conditions. 

Besides the regular contributions for home missionary work, the 
churches of Ohio gave nearly $1,000 for flood relief which enabled the 
churches which met with such serious loss to rehabilitate and to pursue 
their work with even more vigor and enthusiasm than before the disaster, 


Outlook for the Future. 


The work in Ohio is exceedingly promising. All the Ohio men and 
churches are enthusiastic and earnest in their efforts for the extension of 
the Kingdom and the growth of the local church. There is a growing 
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knowledge of, and interest in, all the denominational enterprises, and the 
purpose to fulfill the opportunities and the privileges of the church 
extension and of church upbuilding. The policy in our extension work 
is the “Community Church.” 


OREGON, 


The work of Oregon congregationalism has been that of strengthening 
fields already occupied rather than developing new ones. We have 
organized but two churches during the year. The pastors have remained 
with the churches, with but few exceptions until the latter part of the year, 
when four handed in their resignations about the same time. We are 
wondering whether the resignation microbe is dangerously infective. 


Our River Patrol, 


Three Norwegian and Finnish brethren have been patrolling the 
Columbia River from Portland to Astoria, even venturing over into Wash- 
ington waters, when necessity demanded, and some splendid work among 
those people has been the result. 


St. Helens on the Columbia. 


Seven women have done wonders at. St. Helens, one of our growing 
river towns. Forced by circumstances to support their church alone, when 
they had been previously yoked with another church, they set about the 
task in a vigorous manner. First they got their eyes on the minister they 
thought they would like to help them in the task, and entered into corre- 
spondence with him. He caught their enthusiasm and told them if they 
could find a place for him to live he would come and work with them. 
They induced a man to loan them what money was needed beyond what 
they could secure by subscription, and they let the contract for a new 
parsonage. When they had that well under way, so that the minister could 
see that they were in earnest, they proposed to rent rooms for himself and 
wife and baby while the parsonage was building. This he concluded was a 
wise thing, and he moved on to the field and helped somewhat in over- 
seeing the parsonage building, though the women did not show any real 
need of assistance. They were amply able to attend to that, and did. Ina 
little more than two months they had as fine a little six-room bungalow 
parsonage, with all modern conveniences, as one could wish. The new 
minister saw that he must move in earnest if he kept himself anywhere in 
front of those seven women, and if they and the community were to call 
him a leader. He did it. The church rapidly filled up with people who 
wished to hear his sermons. A Sunday-school was organized where there 
had been none for five years, and it rapidly grew toward the one hundred 
enrollment mark. Then came a Christian Endeavor Society, which started 
with twenty-seven active and a number of associate members, mostly high 
school girls and boys. His preaching and pastoral work made people feel 
they desired to be counted among the followers of the Lord Jesus, and the 
Superintendent was called down to receive nine into the church, among 
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them the pastor and his wife. Then others came, until the membership of 
seven women has grown to some twenty-four or five, among them a goodly 
sprinkling of men. They have done all this, and only asked two hundred 
dollars from the Home Missionary Society. It has been a splendid invest- 
ment. Brethren, help those women! 


Evangelism. 


Again our home missionary churches have shown the evangelistic spirit 
and there have been ingatherings in nearly every church. There has been 
no exception in the country fields. There they have responded to the 
earnest efforts of their pastors, and the churches are much stronger and 
their community influence is much greater than one year ago. Only two 
of our city churches have had any effective evangelistic work. We are 
asking why. 

Oregon and the New Congregationalism, 


The whole conference responded splendidly to the new movement 
started at the Kansas City Council, and an Every-Member Canvass cam- 
paign has been quite completely inaugurated and carried through to every 
church. There have but few people come into the state during the year, so 
that we have not been crowded to keep up with the growth, and for that 
reason the reduction of our apportionment will not injure us as it other- 
wise would. Some new work which we had planned will have to be 
postponed. 


PENNSYLVANIA DISTRICT. 


The reports and letters from our missionaries, and the observations of 
general workers, constitute the “original sources” of the history of Home 
Missions. Scanning these documents that have come to the office from 
the Pennsylvania District for the year ending March 31, 1914, certain 
salient facts come to light. Among these facts we note: 


Some Cheerful Evidences of Gain. 


The gifts to The Congregational Home Missionary Society for the year 
from the District were $9,070.17, which is an increase over last year of 
62.9 per cent. By states it was as follows: From Pennsylvania, contribu- 
tions and sale of church lot, $12,129.89; from New Jersey, $6,809.32; from 
Maryland, $130.96. 

Thirty-eight missionaries on thirty-seven fields have ministered to 
forty-two churches, rendering 373 months of service; and, if you reckon 
the Superintendent’s time service, it would make 385, invested on the fields 
of the District in the ministerings of the Kingdom. From this work have 
been reported 637 conversions, 675 accessions on confession, and a total 
of 751 additions to the membership of home missionary churches. 

In New Jersey, we recorded a gain in membership of nineteen per cent., 
while in Pennsylvania it reaches twenty-one per cent., those by confession 
alone making a twenty per cent. gain. Of thirty-two churches in Penn- 
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sylvania, twenty-four report additions on confessions, and the eight fail- 
ing to do so were all either pastorless for all or a good part of the year. 
It seems that once again the record of home missionary churches in the 
matter of winning men measures up well with the rest of the denomination. 


Pennsylvania. 


Twenty-eight missionaries have labored on twenty-seven fields, serving 
thirty-two churches, and rendering 249 months of labor. The “sources” 
tell of 567 conversions, 630 additions on confession; total additions, 684. 
Ninety-two per cent. of the membership gains were on confession. Thirty- 
four Sunday schools are maintained with a total average attendance of 
thirty-two hundred. The membership of home missionary churches is 
approximately 3,500, while the worshippers at an average service aggre- 
gated 2,486. 

Three churches have come to self-support with colors flying and in- 
creased efficiency. Many of the churches have made material gains, re- 
ducing debts, improving property, increasing efficiency, extending in- 
fluence, and widening their power for good in the community. Sweeping 
evangelistic movements have quickened the life of the churches, and the 
prospects of Congregationalism in old Pennsylvania have taken on a 
healthier look. 


New Jersey. 


Eight churches, eight missionaries, seventy-nine months of labor, at 
an expenditure of $2,469.37, of which $1,825 went direct to the churches. 
Good service has been rendered on every field, and the work is gaining. 

The special feature in the New Jersey work, basis at once of gratifica- 
tion and expectancy, is the coming of the pastor-at-large, who began serv- 
ice April 1, 1913 —Rev. Charles W. Carroll. His service was made possible 
by a joint agreement between the New Jersey Home Missionary Society 
and the Congregational Home Missionary Society. His special field is the 
metropolitan district, as populous as the city of Philadelphia, in the north- 
eastern part of the State. 

That much time the first year had to be devoted to “entanglements” 
is not surprising, but the success with which they hhave been untangled is. 
Asbury Park, distracted, in danger of losing its property, and even of dis- 
solution, has been practically disbanded, reorganized, and reinvested with 
its property, the deed vested in the Building Society, and started on a dis- 
tinct upward course. An efficient pastor has just taken the helm, and this 
little company of saints seem to be headed for “Rehoboth.” 

Waverly Church, Jersey City, was in almost as precarious a situation. 
Difficulties, differences, perplexities, problems, were as thick as revolu- 
tionists around a Mexican president. But a kind heart, a strong hand and 
wise direction prevailed, and Waverly has for months been making a splen- 
did record under a beloved pastor, Rev. Grant H. Wilson, and peace and 
prosperity are in prospect. And these are only typical items. Many other 
churches, like Bernardsville, Little Ferry, Park Ridge, Belleville Avenue 
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Church in Newark, and indeed the whole fellowship, have felt the strength 
and inspiration that an efficient general worker on the field has brought. 
If the splendid strength and wealth of Congregationalism can be 
brought effectually to bear on the problem of adequate provision for initia- 
tive expenses in metropolitan work, there is a field in New Jersey from 
which we may well hope to glean a magnificent harvest in the near future. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island is incorporating a conference with twenty-four Directors 
with a view to greater unity and efficiency. The plan is to interest more 
business men. Our Congregational Club is seeking closer contact with our 
missionary interests in the state. A large, enthusiastic meeting of the 
Club spent an evening lately in discussions of plans for this purpose, and 
appointed a committee to be heard this week at conference. 

We have taken care and pains in our Board meetings to know our aided 
interests. These have reported monthly to the missionary, and he reg- 
ularly to the Board. The interests in the main are thrifty and valuable. 
The Society is of inestimable value to about half of the churches of our 
faith in the state. The Pawtucket Swedish church has become self-sup- 
porting. Great service has been rendered the Smithfield Avenue Church, 
Pawtucket, in helping to raise its large debt and to place and keep its 
pastor. It is one of the finest opportunities in New England. 

Three churches in which the Rhode Island Society has been interested 
have recently experienced important changes. One has been merged with ~ 
a Christian church, the Congregationalists consenting to the loss of one 
of their churches in the interests of the larger work of the Kingdom. 
Another, rent asunder through factional division, has been reorganized 
by the minority under a new name, and is doing good work with the aid of 
the Home Missionary Society. A third has deeded its property to our 
Society, and most of its members have united with other Congregational 
churches. Two new organizations have been recognized. One is in a 
growing district and seems ‘sure to prosper, and the other is an Armenian 
church, hitherto housed by one of the larger congregations, without an 
organization of its own, but which now has its own edifice, and is wor- 
shipping under a distinct name. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy undertaking of the past year on the part 
of the State Society has been the endeavor to get under the load of the 
Smithfield Avenue Church of Pawtucket and relieve it of a burden that 
has become almost intolerable. The debt of the church is about $30,000. 
We believe that, through the activity of a strong committee of business 
men appointed by our Society, and through the codperation of the Church 
Building Society, supplementing the heroic self-sacrifice of the church itself, 
the desired goal of freedom from every encumbrance will soon be attained, 
and that this promising field will be cultivated in a manner that has not 
been possible hitherto. A young man from a rural parish has been called 
to take charge, and the Home Missionary Society will become responsible 
for $400 of his salary until the organization is able to finance itself. 
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The appropriations made by the Board of Directors for the past year 
have exceeded by nearly fifty per cent. those of several years past. The 
need of this increased appropriation has been due to several new and 
important centers of work calling for aid, and to the appointment of a 
State Missionary, Rev. G. A. Burgess, now serving in that capacity. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Association of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island have allowed in all $620 toward the work of our state, while 
the women of our Rhode Island churches have sent to the treasury of the 
W. H. M. A., in Boston, $4,000. 

One of the most delightful evidences of our efficient helpfulness to the 
churches was revealed only about a month ago, when the pastor of our 
Swedish church in Pawtucket, which has received laid for many years, and to 
which our Society has loaned money, wrote stating that the organization 
would no longer need aid, and thanking us with evident and deep sincerity 
for the assistance we had given them. 

Our work in Rhode Island is clearly on the up-grade. We are doing 
a better and a larger work than we have done in recent years. And while, 
as yet, there is little to point to as the result of our efforts, and while 
the problem of the Italian work is specially perplexing, there is such a 
spirit and interest shown by our churches as will be sure to issue in a 
better state of affairs and in larger achievements. 

The State Conference has effected a reorganization, with an entirely 
new constitution, and as soon as the plans can be legally and helpfully 
carried out, the home missionary work of the state will be carried on 
under the direction of the Conference, as the constitution provides, and 
other activities now assigned to various independent organizations will 
be transferred to the control of the Conference. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


The Slavic work is getting the consciousness of being a movement, It 
has been largely a number of separate missions or churches, without much 
fellowship or cooperation, held together principally by the superintendent, 
whose power was something akin to that of the centurion of old in that he 
could say to this man, do this, and to that church, do that. It was so be- 
cause the work was new and the people in the churches were not accustomed 
to self-government. The churches are now learning to handle their problems 
in Congregational ways, at least they are being educated in that direction, 
and this is developing the sense of responsibility, and is producing larger 
results from the members themselves. During the past year a means of 
fellowship and codperation was secured by the organization of The Con- 
gregational Slavic Union. It will be a bond of union among the churches, 
giving them opportunity for fellowship and conference in their difficult 
task. It will also provide the means of cooperating with the Slavic organi- 
zations of other denominations. Besides the Executive Committee, provi- 
sion was made for a Committee on Education and Publication to help the 
schools in finding and training workers, and to help to provide suitable 
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reading matter; also a Committee on Missions to promote missionary and 
evangelistic work in the churches and to help them to understand and use 
the apportionment system of giving. 


Slavic Church Property. 


The year has recorded some changes and improvements. Bethlehem 
Church, in Cleveland, and the Bohemian Church bearing the same name in 
St. Louis, have dropped most of their distinctively Bohemian work, and are 
under the leadership of English-speaking pastors. The Slovak church in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, after twelve years of handicap through having its 
work in an inconvenient hall, dedicated last October a fine church build- 
ing, bought from the Baptists, their congregation at that point having 
vanished. These Congregational Slovaks will now have a splendid equip- 
ment for their missionary work. It was an inspiring sight on a rainy 
Sunday to see over 200 Christian Slovaks gather at each of three Services 
held that day, rejoicing in their new and beautiful house of worship. Our 
Slovak church in Duquesne, Pennsylvania, should have a larger building, 
and should immediately purchase the property next door in order to make 
enlargement possible. Three thousand dollars is needed for this purpose. 
This church has a good mission in McKeesport, which has been handi- 
capped by having only the limited use of a room in a Methodist church. A 
special building has recently been erected for this work by a real estate 
man and is rented at a nominal rental, and the people are able to enlarge the 
scope of their work since they have the exclusive use of the house. 


Demand for Pastors. 


The Slavonic National Society seems to value our ministers, as one of 
them has been taken to build up junior educational work among its lodges, 
and recently another one was offered a position in general work. This 
man is pastor of our Slovak church near Holdingford, Minnesota. He 
has been a trustee of this Society. He stays with our work, however, and 
it is well, for he is a very useful man in his part of the country. Many 
Slovaks who have heard of him through the Slavonic organization, or 
through papers, appeal to him for guidance and advice in buying farms and 
settling on the land. Besides preaching to his Slovaks, he is called to 
preach to a little remnant of an English-speaking church in a neighboring 
town which has become almost entirely foreignized, and also to a Swedish 
church which seems almost to be wholly Americanized in its second gen- 
eration. 

Out in Hand and Hyde Counties of South Dakota, a long neglected 
Bohemian community is beginning to show signs of life through the com- 
ing of a Slavic student to work among them. He has recently organized a 
Christian Endeavor Society with about twenty-five active members. The 
older people want a church building, before they are ready for an organiza- 
tion. One woman wanted her baby baptized, but wouldn’t have it done 
because there was no church in which to perform the rite. The school 
house was not sacred enough for her. A lot has already been offered, and 
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another twelve months will probably show an organization and a build- 
ing in this community. Our student actually succeeded last summer in 
having a picnic among them without the usual beer, and got enough money 
to pay for ice cream and lemonade and some Bibles for the Sunday-school 
besides. Prof. Miskovsky recently expressed his regret that our college- 
and seminary-trained Slavic ministers should get away into English-speak- 
ing churches, entirely out of touch with our Slavic work. This is regrettable 
and it raises the question why churches like Bethlehem in Cleveland and 
the church of the same name in St. Louis, doing English-speaking work in 
Bohemian communities, should be under English-speaking pastors, when 
we have excellent men of the Slavic race who can speak both languages. 
It was reported that in St. Louis, when a Bohemian family was to be 
received into the church, the pastor had to call in a Bohemian to read the 
ritual in that tongue. It does not seem like a wise way to dispose of 
instrumentalities we have raised up and trained for a specific work. 


THE SOUTH. 


With a Southern President in the White House, surrounded by South- 
ern advisers, the “New South” has come to its own. The new day has 
dawned. It is a day of change, of new movements, and new opportunities. 


Educational and Religious Needs, 


The cities of the South are growing more rapidly than the cities of any 
other section of the country. The agricultural opportunities, and the lure 
of two hundred million acres of the best and cheapest unimproved farm 
land in America, is transforming rural communities and attracting farmers 
and fruit growers from the West as well as from the North. Marvelous 
changes are coming in the industrial world. The cotton mill villages are 
growing so rapidly that many are alarmed lest the factory whistle displace 
the church bell. 

There is also a new interest in education. Schools and colleges are 
starting up everywhere. In a single Southern state thirty-seven new agri- 
cultural schools have been started in three years. With all of these great 
and rapid changes, there are of necessity new demands and new needs 
in a religious way. 

Whatever may be said of the church life of the past twenty-five years, 
it is not now meeting the demands of the hour. There is the call for added 
effort and new methods. Our opportunity as a denomination is now. The 
call rings out loud and clear. In this new and transition period no church 
has such opportunity as ours. These are golden days for us. Our church 
fills the need. It is a progressive church, true to the great essentials of 
Christianity, and democratic in spirit. Shall we meet the opportunity? 
What we do in the next few years will answer the question. 

As a denomination we have said that ours must be an effort to meet 
real needs. We have no interest in the mere perpetuation of a name. We 
have been reaching out to the people in India, in China, and at the ends of 
the earth. None the less have we been seeking to help the foreigner within 
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our borders. It is for this reason that we have our missions to the twenty- 
three foreign-speaking people in our country; our special mission is to the 
otherwise neglected; our special call to meet real needs. There are neg- 
lected people in the South as well as in India or China. 

In the rapidly growing cities there are great opportunities before us. 
Where cities grow as fast as do those of the South, it is seldom that the 
church forces keep pace with the growth of population. There are neg- 
lected people in all our cities, In the Southern city there are many read- 
ing, thinking people, who are more progressive than the usual church. 
The neglected peoples in the Southern cities constitute a special field of 
work. 

We have also the neglected rural community. Fully seventy-five per 
cent. of the South is still rural, and the religious need is everywhere. There 
are marvelous opportunities here for community churches—churches in 
which the pastor shall be a real community leader, interested in good roads, 
good schools, and in community life and thought. No denomination is 
doing this work and no denomination is so well fitted to do it as our own. 
A little effort here will bring large returns. The rural church in the South 
is a “once-a-month” church. It has no pastor. Once a month it has a 
preacher who spends a few hours in the community. 

Just now the call of the cotton mill village is ringing loud—the call of 
the women and the children and of the almost forgotten workingman, all 
asking for right conditions and a living wage. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


The Congregational work in South Dakota for the year ending April, 
1914, has been distinctly missionary. South Dakota is a vast state (200 
miles by 400 miles) of farms and ranches, with rural centers, interspersed 
with county-seat towns and a few larger commercial centers. 

For twelve months past there has been little railroad building and what 
new churches have been organized have resulted from the crystallization of 
work already initiated and from the further development of rural center 
work. 

The drought conditions in many parts of the state have somewhat 
hindered parsonage and church building and made it a comparatively quiet 
year. But there are some respects in which it has been a year of historical 
progress. 

We have given special attention to winnowing out any work which 
could at all by any one be called over-churched work. Economy of men 
and money has been with us a slogan cry. Our earnest purpose has been 
to make every dollar of money and every pound of nerve energy carry the 
utmost of Gospel message and of Christian life to the largest possible 
number of souls who otherwise would have no such privileges. 


Comity Conditions, 


The members of the present Methodist Cabinet in this state have 
this year come into surprisingly close relationships with the Congregational 
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leaders in seeking to carry out this general purpose. The fine spirit of 
fellowship and cooperative work between the Congregationalists and the 
Methodists which has developed, has seemed prophetic of the approach of 
a new day denominationally. And, “God speed the day” has been a prayer 
which has made the atmosphere in many places vibrant with good things. 
At a meeting of representatives of both denominations in Redfield, October 
1, 1913, at the time of the meeting of the Methodist Conference, an agree- 
ment was reached by which all interdenominational questions can now be 
referred to joint commissioners representing these two denominations. At 
that same meeting, principles were adopted committing the denominations 
to a reciprocity exchange of fields and to the one-community-church idea 
in small communities. 

In seeking to carry out these general principles the Methodists have 
within about a year withdrawn from some eight communities and left the 
responsibility to us, and we also have withdrawn from other towns to 
counterbalance. Bishop Luccock christened this method of fellowship and 
cooperative effort as eminently Christian, and said that it would come to be 
known as “the South Dakota way.” 


Distribution of Work. 


A comparison of the distribution of the work now being done by the 
Congregationalists in South Dakota with that of the four denominations 
doing somewhat parallel work reveals that, while the percentage of 
churches in the other denominations to the population drops rapidly from 
the largest cities or towns to the smallest, that of the Congregationalists 
practically holds its own or dedicedly increases, 

In towns of twenty-five up to less than 200 population (Census 1910), 
the Congregationalists are doing twice the work now being done by the 
Methodists, and about four times that of the other denominations; while 
in towns of 1,000 or more population, the smallest of these four denomina- 
tions in this state approximately parallels the work of the Congregation- 
alists and one of the four exceeds that work by over two-thirds. 

On the other hand, in towns of less than 500 population, in which there 
are two or more churches, Congregationalists have only about half as 
many proportionate to their number of churches as the Presbyterians and 
much less than that ratio compared with the Methodists or Baptists, the 
percentage of the Baptists standing the highest of the four. 

This may suggest how the Congregationalists of South Dakota are 
seeking to do work which counts, work which is not wasted or duplicated, 
and work which will more and more tell in the making of the destinies of 
this entire state. 

SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-eight Swedish churches have been aided by the national So- 
ciety this year. These churches are located in Minnesota, where we have 
the largest number (ten), in Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. Our pastors preach not only to these congrega- 
tions, but also in about twenty other small churches and stations. Some 
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of these small places should invite and call a pastor of their own. Our 
pastor at Everett, Washington, reports that in Monroe, one of his preaching 
stations, a minister should be located. Some places are so isolated from 
other churches that they cannot unite with them, but they conduct religious 
meetings of some sort, at least Sunday-school and prayer meetings. 


An Enlarging Field. 


In northern Minnesota there seems to be a good and open field for 
new churches. We have organized churches this year at Birchdale, Happy 
Land, and Lindford. The first has had aid this season, and the other two 
will soon apply for assistance, and ought to be helped. A farmer, who used 
to be a minister in Sweden, preaches to these two churches at present. 
Two of our congregations have had a pastor of their own for the first time 
this year, viz: the above-named church at Birchdale, Minnesota, and the 
church at Hoquiam, Washington. Both ministers are graduates of our 
Seminary, and came from Alberta, Canada, where they had been preaching 
the Gospel since their graduation in 1908. One of our older graduates has 
gone to Merrill, Wisconsin, as pastor of our little church, which often has 
been without a leader. He has had good success there, and at a preaching 
station not far from Merrill; so matters at Merrill are in a more hopeful 
condition than for many years. A new railway coming to the city will 
bring in more people. 

Our general missionary, Rev. A. P. Nelson, is still working in the 
Northwest, although his health has not been as good as he might wish. 
Even our old and pensioned pastor, Rev. K. G. Fasteen, has served as our 
missionary for a short time at Slaughter, North Dakota, where a licensed 
laymen now is preaching, 

The pastors report thirty-eight hopeful conversions, which, I think, 
is a conservative counting. Fifty new members have been added to our 
churches. The Swedish language is used at all meetings in some churches; 
in other churches both Swedish and English services are held; in Gwinner, 
North Dakota, almost all meetings are conducted in English. 

At Siren, Wisconsin, and at Rosewood, Minnesota, new edifices were 
dedicated last summer. Both these places are new and small railway sta- 
tions, with farmers living round about. At Birchdale. Minnesota, our 
Swedish church and the English Congregational church are together build- 
ing a house of worship, and they expect to have it dedicated next summer. 


Growth and Improvement. 


Our churches have repaired and improved their houses of worship in 
several places. Most fortunate has been our little church at Paterson, New 
Jersey. Some years ago our congregation there bought an old church in 
the center of the city from the Swedenborgians, and repaired it. The city 
wanted to have a market place there and bought our property for $4,000, 
while the church again bought of the same Swedenborgians their new 
house of worship for $6,000. This is a modern building, in a much better 
location. 
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Last Spring we graduated four students from the Swedish Institute, one 
of whom has gone to China as a missionary; another is studying in the 
middle class in our English Seminary, to be better prepared as a teacher in 
China, where he has been a missionary for six years. The other two grad- 
uates have charge of Congregational home missionary churches in this 
country. 

At present we have fifteen students in our Swedish Institute, six of 
whom have regular work as pastors during the winter, We expect to grad- 
uate these senior students next spring. Of these, two are already estab- 
lished in fields of labor. 

Your superintendent visited last summer the churches in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. He took part in the annual con- 
ference of Swedish Congregational Churches and Ministers in the North- 
west, where one of our graduates, a home missionary, was ordained. 


TEXAS—THE PANHANDLE. 


The Panhandle comprises the western plains of Texas and has been 
for years the great pasture land of the Southwest. It is 160 miles wide, 
about 350 long, and includes about seventy counties. This region is now 
in the transition period from the large ranches of unbroken prairie, to 
cultivation, and settlement. The change has been going on for some years, 
but the process is slow. This is due in part to the semi-arid conditions, and 
in part to the fact that the land is owned by corporations and not by the 
Government. Large crops bring crowds, but the Panhandle cannot assure 
big crops. Free lands bring quick settlement, but Texas has no free lands. 
The homeseekers come slowly, but are of a sifted type. 

They are not among the poorest of the land, but are those who have 
saved something for a home and come here and invested their all. They 
are not adventurers who will soon pass on, but people who have invested 
everything in a home and mean to stay. They were reared in an atmos- 
phere of high moral standards and religious influences, and they desire to 
create similar conditions for their children. The securing of land and a 
little cottage is only the first step toward making a home; they must have 
moral and spiritual conditions as well. Without the school and the church 
most of these sturdy settlers would have deserted their lands and left 
the plains, but with them, they are ready to endure almost any sacrifice. 

It is among such people that we have been laboring for the past six 
or seven years. They respond readily and are full of appreciation. In com- 
parison to what they have, they support the work generously. They are 
a church-going people and the adults are active in the Sunday-schools. In 
some communities ninety per cent. are regular attendants, and in most 
places the percentage is higher. A long distance and the slowest convey- 
ance are no excuse for absence. 

We have work in six centers with several outlying points. Each one 
is a beacon light in its community which shines far across the plains. In 
four of these places we have already had time to shape a coming generation 
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of young men and maidens and start them forth, definitely committed to 
the church and well-trained in its service. Many of them are to be teach- 
ers in the schools and nearly all of them leaders on the plains. Wherever 
they go they will be factors for the Kingdom. 

Shut off from the worst elements in civilization, the opportunity here is 
great—in some places almost ideal—to shape the character of these young 
people. And in most instances we interest and hold them; it is an exception 
if one gets away. The investment yields a large return. Our men are 
happy in the service. It is a great joy to minister to these people. 


UTAH. 


The superficial observer visiting Salt Lake City would scarcely realize 
that he was at the center of Mormonism were it not for the great temple 
and tabernacle. There is little to observe, either, in the smaller places that 
differs from communities of similar size in other portions of the land. A 
short stay, however, soon reveals a decidedly unfamiliar atmosphere. The 
Mormon people whom I have met in Utah are like the Mormons I have 
known in other states—kindly, neighborly, and friendly. In fact, there are 
to-day so many Gentiles in the state of Utah that the old antagonism is 
largely passing away. 

Congregational Influences. 


The place of Congregationalism in the midst of this changing civiliza- 
tion is to my mind an important one. I believe our churches and missions 
are important to the future growth of the state, far out of proportion to 
their number or strength. Take, for example, a little Mormon town like 
Bountiful. There are about one thousand people in this place. The Gen- 
tiles are a little group of just a few families. In this place many young 
people are growing up who are becoming very much dissatisfied with the 
old religion. They are like the Catholics who fall away from belief in 
papacy, landing nowhere. Yet these same young people are open to a sane 
and spiritual presentation of truth. Mormonism is decidedly materialistic. 
The heart cannot long be satisfied with what the system has to offer. 
Those pastors who have lived among them longest affirm that they have 
many who are more or less regular attendants at their services from among 
the disaffected Mormons, and still more who come to them like Nicodemus 
in the night that they may talk about the deeper things of life. 


Extent of Work. 


We have at present churches in Salt Lake City, Ogden, Bountiful, 
Sandy, Provo, Vernal, Park City, Robinson and Scofield, with a few preach- 
ing stations and Sunday-schools in other promising fields. A forward 
movement is planned for this coming season which will include the 
strengthening of the work already in hand and the branching out to new 
fields if present plans materialize. A kindly, friendly, positive preaching of 
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truth is sure to win in the long run, and we hope through both the able 
leadership of ministers in the self-supporting fields, and the missionaries in 
the smaller places, to send this message to as many in Utah as we can reach, 


VERMONT. 


To sum up the salient results of the year there is found an increase 
in membership; an increase in financial resources; some enlargement of 
salaries; an awakened interest in rural conditions; progress toward a 
remedying of the conditions of “overlapping and overlooking’; and a re- 
sponse to the increasing demands of the foreign population. On the other 
hand, the supply of ministers has been sadly inadequate both in quantity and 
in quality; while nominal church membership increases, the active force 
does not keep pace and the spirit of sacrifice wanes. The increase in finan- 
cial resources comes from the dead rather than the living, and goes into 
endowments that have to be wisely administered to prevent them from 
becoming an injury rather than an aid. 


Pastoral Evangelism. 


For the first time in several years revival work of the old order has 
been fruitful in several fields, and, in consequence, the church roll has been 
greatly enlarged. The instrumentality used has been drawn from the pas- 
torate rather than from the ranks of the evangelistic forces, and there have 
been no reactionary effects. The state missionary, employed in connection 
with New Hampshire, gives a portion of his time to evangelistic services. 
But his work did not begin in time to have the results appear in this year’s 
review. His employment gives promise of increased efficiency in the mis- 
sionary forces the coming year. 


The Incoming Alien. 


Hitherto the problem of the foreigner has not come to the fore in this 
state. But this year from diverse regions, rural as well as manufacturing, 
and from different nationalities, calls have come for counsel and assistance. 
From now on, in increasing measure, this is likely to be the case. From the 
little experience we have had the indications are that some of the most 
effective work can be done by the pastors of our neighboring English- 
speaking churches and their membership. The organization of churches 
for the older generation, where only the foreign tongue is used, can be 
only a temporary expedient. 


Church Federation. 


In eliminating superfluous churches in regions depleted of population 
the plan of federation has been used with varied success. It is coming to 
be felt that this is but a temporary makeshift, a mechanical device, with- 
out the vital principle and only a stepping-stone to a better way. Some 
gleams of this better way are appearing. Barriers are breaking down. The 
popular talk about unity is having its effect upon the old orders, and the 
reactionaries are passing from the scene. 
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Directly and indirectly the increase in salaries in response to the 
“dollar for dollar” offer of the missionary society is making decided prog- 
ress, both in the mission fields and in the self-supporting churches. As yet 
it has by no means kept pace with the increase in the cost of living, but 
in many instances there has been a needed advance. 


Increasing Endowments, 


Endowments are increasing, and former residents of the state now 
living elsewhere are showing their affection for the churches where their 
early Christian life was nurtured by making financial provision for future 
years. It has sometimes taken the form of gifts which are to be held 
and interest compounded until an income is secured sufficient to insure 
an adequate salary. The annuity or Conditional Gift is also coming into 
increasing favor. 

All this, with the popular demand for a rural leadership qualified to 
meet the social and economical, as well as spiritual needs of communities, 
and the unmistakable renaissance of country life, most certainly gives 
warrant for an optimistic forecast of the future. 


WISCONSIN. 


Dean Bosworth is quoted by President King in his “Religion as 
Life” as saying, “The program of Christianity is the conquest of the world, 
by a campaign of testimony, through empowered witnesses.” 


The Program. 


An organization without a program and a leader, like a train without 
destination, schedule, or orders, gets nowhere in particular and is of no 
‘special service, 


The program of Christianity is Christ centered, Christ circumscribed, 
and Christ directed. 


This means that our Wisconsin campaign must be for the conquest of 
the world. “Save Wisconsin, to save America, to save the world!” Nothing 
less extensive, nor less noble and ennobling, is the goal for every disciple 
and agency of Christ. 


The Wisconsin Congregational Association in all of its departments, 
and especially in its Home Missionary Department, has adopted the pro- 
gram of Christianity. 


Its testimony in this campaign of conquest is borne by fifty-one mis- 
sionaries, with 3,633 members in their eighty-eight witness-bearing churches 
and 4,805 members in the ninety-three Sunday-schools under their directions 
The increase in our force during the past year has been 307 new members 
195 of them upon confession. There was added one new church of sevend 
teen members. Besides these at our 110 bases of operation, and the 8.438 
members of our churches and Sunday-schools, many thousands of othens 
are touched by their works and lives. 
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Devotion. 


Many cases of marked devotion could be named. For example, that 
of the mother who gave the precious fund she had saved toward a piano 
for her little girls, and also the choice furniture presented by a Ladies’ 
Society in order that the needed parsonage might be built to take the 
place of the tent that had been the pastor’s temporary home. Note should 
be made of the proffered gift by a poor man of one of his four cows, 
in order that the needed church building might be secured. 

This sort of testifying speedily brings supplies for those at the front. 
In the above cases, a cart from Dakota, a carriage and harness from 
Wisconsin, with other gifts, were at once volunteered for relief. One 
volunteered cash gift saved the sacrifice of the cow, and another relieved 
the overburdened wife of the missionary. 

Special cases of devotion could be multiplied, but none the less de- 
serving of our sympathy and our support are those who go steadily 
on witnessing without the stimulus and satisfaction which come with 
heroic deeds that win medals and secure places upon the published roll 
of honor. 

Our Special Missionary, Rev. John Willan, in three northwest Wis- 
consin counties preaches at thirty-five school-houses and isolated settle- 
ments, multiplying the witnesses and the centers of conquest. Our Miss 
Helen M. Jones ministers effectively in camp and field. Assistant Secre- 
tary Dexter, our northern scout and lieutenant, continues, as he has done 
for eighteen years past, preaching, practicing, and persuading multitudes 
in the great Northland to join the army and fight the battles of the Lord. 
His swift feet and warm heart well exemplify Dr. Leavitt’s old motto— 
“T will run the way of thy Commandments, when thou shalt enlarge my 
heart.” 

The cash outlay for Wisconsin Home Missions last year was $18,445, 
including $3,317 by the women and $3,004 by the national Society for 
service among our foreign-speaking people. 


WYOMING. 


In many respects the last home missionary year in Wyoming has been 
unusually successful. Much important work left over from the preceding 
year has been completed; eighteen new Sunday-schools and missions com- 
bined were organized, and three others that had been closed for some 
time were reorganized. Those Sunday-schools that have most needed help 
and encouragement were visited in all eighty-eight times, reaching 4,875 
students in this branch of the work. In Sunday School Institute, and kin- 
dred work, thirty sessions were attended and 2,715 persons reached. 


New Organizations Effected. 


Along the line of church organization and work equally important, 
there has been no let up in any of the various branches. Four churches 
have been organized. One at Node, with 28 members; one at Ohlman, 
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with 17 members; one at Prairie Center, with 28 members; one at Federal, 
with 12 members. 

The congregation at Node has erected and dedicated a comfortable 
house of worship. The people at Omaha worship in a convenient and com- 
fortable school house. At Prairie Center and Federal the people are pre- 
paring to build. In addition to this the beautiful church at Wheatland has 
been finished and dedicated, also the church at Van Tassel. The parsonage 
at Pinedale has been completed, and rather more than the usual amount of 
repairing and beautifying has been done on all the church properties in 


the state. ; 
The Year’s Gain. 


The net gain in churches over the preceding year is 4; in church mem- 
bership over preceding year, 231; church Sunday-schools, 4; church Sunday- 
school membership, 448; mission Sunday-schools, 16; mission Sunday- 
school membership, 452; total gain in churches, 4; total gain in Sunday- 
schools, 20; total gain in members, 231; total gain in Sunday-school member- 
ship, 900. 

The benevolent receipts from the churches, Sunday-schools, and mis- 
sions amounted to $1,082, a gain of $146 over that of the preceding twelve 
months, but $192 short of the apportionment of the state. 


Reduction of Appropriation. 


While in many ways this is an encouraging showing locally, the Na- 
tional Home Missionary Society has suffered from serious financial re- 
verses, occasioned by the failure of the givers to meet their apportionment, 
and incidentally from the falling off of the usual amount of legacies. For 
this condition, the churches of every state that has not met its apportion- 
ment in full to the Home Missionary Society are directly responsible. 
Because of the above conditions the Home Missionary Society has been 
obliged to curtail the work to such a degree as seriously to hamper it in 
many states. The amount of aid heretofore received by Wyoming, and 
which was all too little to do the work needing to be done, was reduced 
$1,500, and all the mission churches and workers have had to take their 
share of this reduction. In many instances the churches have responded 
nobly in increased subscriptions, but in a few instances the minister bore the 
burden, already too heavy, in the reduction of his meager salary. 

The cry “No more work” has already been raised, but that is impossible, 
at least in Wyoming, toward whose broad acres the tide of immigration 
has now turned in real earnest; and already, since the first of April, six 
new Sunday-schools and missions and one new church have been organ- 
ized. How this new work is to be supported the Lord only knows. 

We, the workers at the front, are often sad at heart, not because the 
work is hard—we enjoy hard work or we would not be here—but because 
the calls come for help in keeping up Christian services and we cannot re- 
spond because we have not the means, We have requests for services, 
many of them from the new dry-farm communities, to which a deaf ear 
must be turned. How long must these conditions last? The same story— 
no, not story, but wail—comes from other states as well. 
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CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


69 


City Missionary Societies have been organized in thirty-two cities, 
and are doing, as will be seen below, highly important work. It must be 
borne in mind that only a small part of the Congregational work in cities 


is in places having City Missionary Societies. 


City 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Spokane, “Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Name of 

Correspondent 
A. W. Farlinger 
Rey. C. S. Nash 
Fred L. Norton 
Walter H. Johnson 
Rev. J. C. Armstrong 
Rev. F. L. Fagley 
Rev. Luman H. Royce 
Rev. Robert Allingham 
Charles W. Hitchcock 
Silas M. Wright 
Rev, 2, ©. Harnish 
Rev. H. D. Sheldon 
Rey. George F. Kenngott 
W. S. Liston 
D. D. Webster 
Rev. O. E, Maurer 
Rey. Charles W. Shelton 
C. Z. Merritt 
Delia Miller 
D, A. Waters 
Rev. D. B. Gray 
Rev. A. H. Armstrong 
John Copeland 
Rev. Shelton Bissell 
Morris Marcus 
Rev. C. R. Gale 
Rey. Wallace M. Short 
Rev. D. E. Wilson 
J. Stuart Kirkham 
S. E. Guthrie 
Charles H. Whitaker 
Prof. U. Waldo Cutler 


*Churches 
Aided 


i 


HO pA fe 


* The number of aided churches includes only those to which aid is 
given on account of the ministry. There are many other churches aided 


toward their physical equipment. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


: : Southern and Western 
Society’s Year New Engined Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 tates States States Territories 
126-727 x. 129 5 33 I 169 
2—’27-'28 5 130 9 56 So 201 
3—28-’29 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
Sacos 31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
G— 31-32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
732-33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
Cert 35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—35~'36 319 210 II 191 15 755 
11—36-'37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—'37-'38 288 108 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-'39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39~'40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
I5s—'40~4r 202 2 5 169 9 690 
1O6—'41—~'42 305 249 5 222 b Ce) 701 
iil are 253 7 ae 9 848 
18—'43-"44 2 257 10 365 7 907 
1944-45 285 240 6 307 6 943 
20—"45~'46 274 271 9 417 +: 971 
21—'46- 47 275 254 10 433 . 972 
22—'47-)48 205 237 18 450 hs 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 230 15 463 ee 1,019 
24—'49-'50 301 228 15 488 is 1,032 
25—'5O-'5I 3II 224 15 515 so 1,065 
26—’51—-"52 305 213 14 533. Se 1,065 
27—'52-"53 313 215 12 547 70 1,087 
28—’'53-"54 202 214 II 530 es 1,047 
20—'54~'55 278 207 10 537 + 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 va 086 
31—'50-'57 271 191 6 506 ata 074 
32—'57-'58 201 197 3 521 SO 1,012 
pore ee 319 201 oF 534 a 1,054 
SA 5O-00 327 199 +: 581 fa 1,107 
35—’ 60-61 308 181 ae 573 Ap 1.062 
36—'61-"62 205 87 * 481 oe 863 
3762-63 281 48 - 405 ae 734 
38—'63-°64 289 44 a5 423 Ne 756 
Beet ee 293 s ac 451 nn 802 
40—'65- 283 4 6 
41— 60-67 284 66 ; pe Be 
42—'67-"68 307 73 7 521 908 
43—'68-’69 327 73 8 564 072 
44—"69-70 31 71 6 550 044 
45—'70-"71 206 69 5 570 940 
46—'71-"72 308 62 3 588 961 
Ate tas 13 312 49 3 587 O51 
48—73-"74 310 58 7 594 969 
49— 74°75 292 67 7 586 952 
50—'75~"76 304 72 8 505 079 
Bee 10S UE 303 70 6 6 
52-77 79 6 EH 996 
me Ae 31 7° 6 604 906 
53,7 = 312 57 10 567 946 
as 327 57 9 622 I,O15 
55 o—’ 81 321 62 9 640 1,032 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Mi ike, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
ginning 1826 States States States Territories 
71—'96-’07 454 139 234 1,226 AG 2,053 
73a—'o7-'08 458 I19 210 1,004 fe 1,881 
73—’08-’00 406 rI9 190 1,064 ae 1,848 
74—’990-1900 412 121 Ior 1,063 Ge 1,787 
75—1900-’or 438 147 2009 1,092 as 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 I,IO1I on 1,868 
77—1902-"03 454 122 214 1,117 as 1,907 
78—1903-"04 469 130 220 1,118 he 1,037 
79—1904-’05 453 124 187 1,032 oe 1,796 
80—1905—’06 443 124 159 034 bx 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 a 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 I55 O51 fe 1,692 
83—1908-’o9 451 116 162 923 e 1,652 
84—1900-’10 476 118 148 035 ay 1,677 
85—1910—-"11 465 122 152 953 AG 1,692 
86—I1911-"12 460 122 157 1,030 nr 1,778 
87—1012-"13 471 120 140 1,021 ce 1,779 
88—r1013 ‘14 4490 128 I55 1.056 a 1.788 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 


i  ———————E—EEEE 


EASTERN STATES. Heap ed SOUTHERN STATES. 
. ’ | 
Society’s 
. ‘ 3 
Year, E g\3] le al la a 
‘g — z “i 3 3 pe ai 
beginning 2} ..| 213) 32/8] isllsl4) (SE! J ale alal | gi 
|e] e144] 318] 8/4) sels) sresrsial eis gal JG) Bila] 6 
1826. fl) |e| 8] 3s] 8 sledge E/E / 8) 8/2812] 3] atel diaiaelels 
. n fo) a} a COIS 3 "Sy Ries 
: | o S| 6 {|e}, © HEL else 4]S| S/E]410/5) 8 
s/z/2isl/2/ 08 2 /SIS/SIS Alfie lelaléls Sze Sldlz|as 
1—26-'27.... RA horec oie atl ero iearae 120] 1| 7]..||.- Tiieie}, tere ey Eliers eae Salealis 
a—'27-'28.... I 2 Dellisiats,cllvascee 120] I] O|..||.- Beh Sie be eal Disses Bello als 
3—28-’20.... 4° 2| 29 cad noice ear TI7|..|TO|. «I f'..|| 2] 3|--| Ol 2 Bhewh Dheted 2. eahevelia 
4—'29-'30....|| 47 | 29 | 27 3 of Hreeeiy bec] Sallienlnojoolsalcs| dt 4lralloal| elhosicell: eeVaralys 
5—130-'3r....|] 54 | 31 | 35 ]----| 3 | 21 POTS Cite! ed Salleor i cilod | Gy) Elina) cll aed oa lesale ell istells 
G—'31-'32.... 62 | 40 | 32 I 3 | 25 ||x56| 2/12/..]/}..[.-] 2]-.| 2] Z}..] 3] T}.-|..) ZH. Syelllota 
7732733. 6.. 66 | 50 | 38 | 55 AW 20 |esxl BrzOle eel cel Store|! Klereiliarnt fiero] lei hls Palterstts 
8—'33-134...- 83 | 63 | 42 | 62 | 3] 34 |/x77| 3/20] T||--|--] 3}-.| 2]/--] z] 6]..]..]..| x. Apifenc 
9—134735-.+- 87 | 49 | 42 | 68 | 6 | 37 ||185| 6/22] 3]] x]--] 4).-] 3]--| 3] 4] 2].-] Z}..| 2 evelerd 
10—'35~'30.... 90 | 50 | 53 | 7 6 | 40 ||183] 5/29] 2}| r|--] 3]--] ]--] Z| I] 4]..] 2]..]-.]. pleclion 
1I—'30-°37.- ++ 107 | 63 | 50 | 74 |....1 37 ||186| 6/34) Ij] Z]--] 5}.-] Z]--} Z]..] 3]..] Z]..]-.]- Alidclls 
12—'37-'38.... “1 | 56] 52] 76 ]....1 33 ||z6z] 7/20] ZI] 2]-.] 2)..}..).-1..] 2] 3).-]--]..}..]. eelel « 
1338-739... 70 | 48 | 47 | 80 S 1 sa x48) Si4xl Tl shee Bleniealien | Li) Ti) Silas co ater i olbstell erat 
14—'39-'40....|] 72 | 55 | 5X | 73 24] 38 ||) 165|22127 | El|) Bho 2 s:clsrolfete!| ie Ltrate| eEillerafrere evel sats Sialtarall etgl 
T§—'40-74I.. 74147 | 50] 82 ZV) EAM) beet 24h lee isco in| lon callodi laoligallaayiediani| lis AAlocilcin 
16—'41-'42.... 73.) 50 | 54 | 83 3 | 42 ||x87|zz/49| 21| x| 2/ 2]..]..]..] x]..|..]..) a}..| 2. Selaxale 
1742-43... 68 | 47 | 53 | 78 3) 39 ||z03)z0|47) Si} Dl Xi Biel! Blast Kl cel sere) Liye Lee sal sellers 
18—'43-744.... 75 | 42 | 40 | 64 5 | 42 ||20r1|z0/44] 2]| 2) x} 2}..) 2]..] x] z]..}..] 2|..! Z. Dial stell exe 
19—'44-'45.... 82 | 45 | 39 | 66 TVAS ||x88}TOPSrl sal) LZ) Ll Ele clectow| neh Lherafimte|l al orale Sieh ge allbegal 
20—'45~'40.... 80 |} 45 | 45 | 56 8 | 40 ||2r1| 6/53) 1]| 1] 2 sraliahe sh EP Eerie eal aa leretles Seb licis 
21—'40-°47.... 86 | 44 | 43 | 60 6 | 36 |\roSh lagi 2 3 P| Biles hey Sl Ml wvetllere (yotell ovel| eallis pelheahens 
22—47-'48.... Ot | 46 | 45 | 62 | 10 | 4x ||x87) 4145) Tl) 3] 2) Slee} Bes] Sl Aah dees cl Ds Srollersitene 
23—'48-'49.... 89 | 41 | 50 | 67 | 10 | 45 ||186] 4/40 Ala Fert leech cpell sei] vated [toke terete lia Sallis 
24—'49-'50....|| 92 40 | 58 | 60 6 | 45 Wr73) (Oj47) 221 Sh Ohad] Byeapeeilecto chen) © salodloc 
25—'50-'5I.... or | 46 | 61 | 61 Fh AS LFA Tl Ah ALE be cdien |) Fi cielfl metas |oretlois| Mle i a|| taal ote 
20—'51-'52.... 96 | 44 | 60 | 54 | 424 |\x57\x0)44| 2\|\ x) m) Sle alae Xocl\selr|) Blenlaate piallierell tars 
27—'52-'53...- ror | 46 | 58 | 54 Ol} 45, NISSE OLAS Sills el That Bligh Dhow alt aol lcshertns eialtscaliete 
28—'53-°54.... 93 | 44°| 57 | 46 | 10 | 42 ||x54|/z0|44| 2]] 2] x| 6]..}..)..] z]..}..].-[ a..}..]. Baloal sc 
29—'54~’55....|| 92 48 | 45 | 43 PNAS WLAGITEMO XI El Bp heal evel lobe llc [poset resell leve|lhetell'ate tote ts Salar hae 
30—'55~'56.... 07 | 43 | 43 | 42 7 | 44 ||137|13/48 spells oll Solhevelietel|isgstateily atoll eve plave Peete aca nea i 
31—'50-'57..-- Qruils4age essa lase 6 | 40 ||133}12]46 Fel Noall Olle el ecailiecaaliecelt ae! rerell ox erlierel era ees es Svatiteliage 
32—'57-'58.... or | 45 | 77 | 34 8} 36) | 1533/4401) Vil selice|) Shee} ecllee|in. sOheoletsetie = sftaialiaas 
33—'58-'59...- 92 | 45 | 97 | 38 Sao SS LASS) Si oss din becahatelbars'l\ 1 sailevel toe tere potelis oa calla 
34—'50-*60.... 81 | 52 | 99 | 43 8 | 44 |}138]12/48} x]]..|..|--]..].-].-]-- Sake Slion dolled) ts svallistell late 
35—'60~*6r.... 86 | 51 175 | 44 Sb Ag WASTER AT Dhl bhee Vert taral paaasslee Real o ah ve fhepsteere Naps arclettate 
36—'61~'62.... 88 | 39 | 64 | 47 Bi Bont Sol sivala ellis feret fete crafter ielellteteilverellbaxsi| keyeithenedistelenc ite ae Vayeitiote 
37—162~°63.... 82 | 39 | 60 | 45 Ye i ee ed 3 bee eR ey oy Dy es tes Vee Weal eyes (ee! GA 4 selouinere 
3863-164... 77.| 34 | 58! 60 Gy Sah gate sy ca lion | Papel lexellterat hovel ecalltesell otet] 'arcll yell here henelftcra ae [a BAlscliac 
39—64-'65.... 7 | 30 | Or | 5o 5.) 52 BBY avail) Sl Pevaslilt ste |teved sonal iocel|tesalltaks) ts ei] vate | Vekey|eevel keel revelers i oiiiarlipes 
40—'65-'66.... 78 | 39 | 53. |). Ox 9 | 45 Coed a ela fae Mole sali tlaaliecad la oilcitleerlisaliaalllsds aicliesiieres 
41—'66-67.... 82 | 38 | 65 | 63 OF 30° [FSF 2) Glee tferl sel Shel Ms FRO eel) a Re fe wcolotallats 
42—67-°68.... 04 | 45 | 66 | 61 ANTM Se alee ve dctelce dl Ble elie eiflece Thi Si attacks Be cio 
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Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in 
other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TaBiEs.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary 
Society, in 1826, the missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose re- 
sponsibilities it assumed, were transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in 
commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society, and the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National 
Society in the second year of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, 
and the Connecticut Missionary Society in the sixth year. 

8. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement 
with the British CoJonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the 
newer States of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of 
peculiar promise for missionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and 
Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan was at that time, and for ten years subsequent, a 
Territory; in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and he was a 
missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the 
almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. 
Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage 
of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed 
from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced, his labors 
at St. Paul in July, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and 
Territories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of 
the ground that has been occupied by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become 
independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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98,215 11 848) 225 1,047 657| 8,223] 68,400] 149} 116 
104,276 47| 907] 237 1,245| 665} 7,693] 60,300) 357} 15 
118,360 12 943| 200 1,285 736] 4,929] 60,000] 160 126 
126,193 I5 971| 223 1,453 460| 5§,311 76,700] 166} 1390 

119,170 40] 072] 180] 1,470] 713] 4,400] 73,000] 167] 123 
139,233 34] 1,006] 205 1,447| 773| 5,020] 77,000] x80} 138 

143,771 67| 1,019] 192 1,510] 808! 5,550] 83,500] 378) 14 

i 145,456 09] 1,032] 205 I,575 812} 6,682! 75,000] 379] 141 
25—'SO-’51.....4-- 150,040 25] 153,817 90] 1,065] 211 1,820 853] 6,678} 70,000] 180 144 
26—’51-"52......-. 160,062 25] 162,831 14] 1,065| 204 1,948 862| 6,820} 66,500) 189 153 
27—'52-'53........| 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087] 213 2,160 878] 6,079] 72,500] I99| 160 
28— 53-54... .2 04-5 I91,209 07} 184,025 76] 1,047] 167 2,140 870} 6,025) 65,400] 212] 176 
29—'54-"55-.. 0 eee 180,136 69] 177,717 34| 1,032} 180 2,124 815] 5,634] 64,800] 218 I7I 
30—"55—"56.. 0. eee 193,548 37| 186,611 02 986} 187 1,965 775| 5,602] 60,000] 241 189 
3I— "50-57... ee se 178,060 68] 180,550 44 974} 201 1,985 780} 5,550! 62,500] 231 185 
Bere I= 58). < os viainis 175,971 37| 100,735 70} 1,012} 242 2,034] 795] 6,784) 65,500] 240] 188 
33—’ 58-"50....-+.- 188,139 29] 187,034 41] 1,054] 250 2,125 810] 8,701] 67,300] 231 178 
34—’59-60........ 185,216 17| 192,737 69] 1,107|/ 260 2,175 868} 6,287] 72,200] 222 174 
35—'60-"61........ 183,761 80] 183,762 70} 1,062} 212 2,025 835] 5,600] 70,000] 220] 173 
30—’61-"62.....%.. 163,852 51| 158,336 33 863} 153 1,668 612] 4,007| 60,300] 259] 183 
37— 62-63 Se elawits 164,884 29} 134,091 08 734) 155 1,455 562| 3,108] 54,000] 240| 184 
3863-64... «+++ 195,537 89} 149,325 58} 756] 176 1,518] 603] 3,902| 55,200] 248] 1098 
39—'64-'65 veer lanee 186,897 50] 189,965 30 802} 199 575 635] 3,820] 58,600] 209] 237 
40—’65-'66........| 221,191 85] 208,811 18 818} 186 1,504 643} 3,924] 61,200] 325] 255 
41—'66-'67.. sw uemsl! 202,567 63] (227,063 OF 846} 208 1,645 655! 5,950] 64,000] 348] 269 
42—'67-'68. cisis acces 2275577 25) 254,008: 65 908] 250 1,710 qo2| 6,214| 66,300] 364] 282 
43—68-'69 Ari Ae a 244,390 96) 274,025 32 972| 246 1,956 734| 6,470! 75,300] 374) 282 
44—"69-'70....---. 283,102 87) 270,927 58) 944) 246/ 1,836, 693| 6,404] 75,750] 390] 287 
45—70-"71.. esse] 246,567 26) 267,555 27 940| 227 1,057 716} 5,833 71,500] 368 284 
46—'71-"72 SACRED 204,566 86] 281,182 50 961 236 2,011 762) 6,358] 76,500] 369] 203 
47—'72~173-- ++ +++. 207,691 42) 278,830 24) 951) 217} 2,145] 714) 5,725} 74,000] 301] 203 
48—'73-°74.- +--+ +-| 290,120 34] 287,662 91) 960) 24r 2,195] 720] 5,421) 74,700) 395] 207 
4974775 ++ +2 ee 308,896 82} 206,789 65] 952| 214 2,223, 7or| 6,361| 80,750] 423] 311 
50—'75-'76........] 310,027 62) 309,871 84) 979) 240] 2,525] 734) 7,836] 85,370] 422] 317 
51—76~"77..-+-+--] 293,712 62| 310,604 11| 996) 234 2,196} 727) 8,065) 86,300] 442] 312 
52—77-178..-.--+.| 284,486 44) 284,540 71) 996) 200/ 2,237] 730) 7,578] 91,762) 385] 286 
53—178-79-+ +--+ 273,601 53] 260,330 29] 946] 1090 2,126] 710| 5,232) 87,573] 367| 275 
54—79-’80....-+-. 260,720 41] 259,709 86] 1,015] 256] 2,308! 761] 5,508] 96,724| 341| 256 
55—'80-’B1.... +. 290,053 72| 284,414 22] 1,032] 255 2,653} 783! 5,022! 90,808| 363| 276 
56—'81-°82........ 349,778 47} 339,795 04] 1,070] 262 2,568} 790] 6,032] 104,308] 425| 318 
57—82~83......-.-| 370,981 56) 354,105 80] 1,150] 301 2,650] 817] 6,527] 106,638] 433] 308 
58—"83-’84...-.-.-| 385,004 10] 419,449 45] 1,342] 401 2,930] 962] 7,907] 116,314, 436] 312 
59—'84-'85.....+.-| 451,767 66] 460,722 83] 1,447| 380] 2,990] 1,017] 8,734] 118,000] 453] 318 
60—'85-’86........ | 524544 93] 498,790 16) 1,469) 372 3,005| 1,058) 9,050] 120,000] 471| 324 
61—’86-’87 482,079 60] 507,988 79] 1,571] 302 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 129,350] 454| 312 
548,729 87| 511,641 56} 1,620] 361 3,084] 1,173] 10,012] 129,462] 436] 316 

$42,251 00) 507,049 II) 1,750 478 3,155] 1,240} 10,326) 134,395 478 339 

671,171 39} 603,078 31| 1,870] 452 3,251} 1,294] 10,650] 141,975| 467| 322 

635,180 45] 671,207 23| 1,966] 406 3,270] 1,318| 11,320] 154,722] 5cQ| 341 

662,789 28! 686.395 or! 1,986 441 3,389] 31,3601 9,744] 159,206} 505| 346 

738,081 29| 689,026 12| 2,002] 464 3,841] 1,391| 11,232] 159,300! 404] 343 

621,608 56} 701,441 16] 2,010] 547 3,939} 1,437| 12,784) 164,050] 488] 349 

627,609 14] 678.9003 sol 1, 655 1,439' 13,040] 180,813 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued. 


t a3 bod 8 ° 3 ‘ ° 
Society’s og igsulage "s 2s | 38 bes Sop 
Pant Receipts | Expendi- 34 gas Sa au 3 a4 ey vS'a}eS § 
ag wres | G5 s2z/SSe"| 2 | Sa | ous [Pi /oe4 
A Sas S$ 8.4 gO a ras > os 
28 ma ao < 5 qacia ag 


-| $777,747 95| $600,855 36] 2,038] 603 4,110] 1,509] 12,138} 186,343) $464 
588,318 52) 651,491 11} 2,026) 411 3,001] 1,477| 11,796] 172,784) 441 
502,227 86/ 500,507 45] 1,859) 380 2,758] 1,431] 9,193] 150,116} 413 
516,245 70) 535,037 40| 1,824) 464 2,875] 1,357] 75794] 146,604] 304] 203 
532,336 08] 520,835 82} 1,762) 450 2,501| 1,330] 7,400] 142,812] 389 
538,986 35} 494,139 71) 1,863) 484 2,741| 1,323] 8,115] 147,274] 373 
: 602,462 24! 548,676 55] 1,845| 422 2,484] 1,350) 7,395] 133,378] 404 
77—£902-'03.......| 560,517 30) 547,014 51| 1,871] 307 2,573} 1,350} 8,250] 141,269] 405 
444,501 27| 570,629 91| 1,916) 388 2,613] 1,357] 8,040] 140,680] 420) 208 
476,760 54) 534,021 17] 1,742) 335 2,302] 1,298} 6,618] 122,769/ 412) 307 


A 
We & Ww 
HR 
nw 


wRHKAND 
NO DO 
onun av 


494,329 73) 407,601 99] 1,641) 338 2,216] 1,157) 7,315) 115,824] 430] 303 
478,576 57| 474,532 01] 1,572] 344 1,881] 1,011] 5,547} 99,519] 469] 302 
544,720 II} 511,079 31| 1,677|..... BS8S1 PFI esa 'ssas lis sce sey ch AIO SOS 
§22,075 51) 525,773 41| 1,642|)..... BSZBGO] TOM ci cese| eee ence) A4ate STs 
662,175 10} 510,670 86] 1,663)..... BsG4 ERTS ca ese se casvern| pAaSiy 330 
85— r910-"Ir...... §31,009 07} 562,260 68] 1,602!/..... BiZO2 2 LoQTAlhe civieie e's!) waters onde) 426i) ZOS 
86— IoII—’I2....... 504,691 18) 500,932 81} 1,778 2,513| 1,338; 6,285] 111,626) 442] 332 
87—10912-'13....... 620,929 06) 602,932 92] 1,770)... 2,547| 1.256] 7,080] 123,501; 480] 345 
S8—r1013-"34....... 622,280 77) 647,441 o1! 1,788 2.552| 1,261| 12,166! 144,.492| 513) 354 


1. The total receipts of the National Society, plus total receipts of its Constituent State Societies on 
their own fields for the eighty-eight years, are $27,339,123.52. 
2. The total years of labor are 75,144. 
3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of ob- 
ining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the average pro- 
portion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS 

Contributions: 
(Ghurches eee Arie cnit ee en ensiser sia hota $57,575.99 
SieMGew ASE NOG oeocieaasododbadbacdoaseumonooDyc 1,799.37 
Monncmecopleis SOCietiCSean meri ace aerate 438.73 
Witeinigns, Sees bisso ag can Aboud cpg dues donc 18,749.51 
Tpiea rariakoells & ORs tae due 0 Doe SOO eA ccaan 20,316.98 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society.......... 410.00 
Joint Missionary (Campaign ..........-.......- 2.60 

From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Calkiionna OSemin) codnacogodsebexoondodscoboT. $84.40 
Caltisrsitpin ESCMIO)” boi0bet on obese DOS eacmobedc 56 744.31 
(WOMMECTICIE Mas ee ere Oe oe en aoe s> Simeon noes 7,495.09 
[DG eeReN Ge ® 5 Glaser hp iors Winco co dichcno Coma ten Oucc Olceeeal os Uiancao 2,235.05 
Nich ivuca metus TRC cL cee eh edeevene sie aroha. & alech oat lamenatenthewe 2,740.14 
TeeVnGRRe SRS aco moins Goo s Bornes Moeninn oe meas ore. 8 409.76 
IMUTERIGYS. Geo Oro cid Oo Toe nD Gere oe oan cokrad 990.67 
INGASSACHUIS EES uty cote stots Sista ee mteetorusiatrhenetnones 3,998.66 
ANT AC ATI meeney Ae epee chatter orcs sie. nieekersusls chase teterene cue 2,163.87 
IMETNESCON Ey, “omectntc devo Ge aoe gine BOE iS SEAT C 477.40 
VETS SO UTI MES vaparn orev ae, orere sho ere iesate a denaee DW er ia ceca 360.07 
INephack ammenities eta tele creche oie oer 500.00 
Newel am Sire maces mereciecistelicre ct oieneteu a ieeten sets 1,712.95 
INCOM OL Me cio pera aici aoteuansisie cise ahaa tiene laseneae 709.64 
(OUNIEY oe. Picts BR OI ISI oe Des ht oeactae Aeree erae eG 1,815.47 
Reno deals atic: We seas Amrec rots etensies tae ve carsales, 3h 443.09 
WrerinOmts taccsit titer rat tece ohana eel etanaie Mons: Steamers cee 1,075.74 
MARI nnbnveqio pai Neenitrs. disrig.o.o16.8 Som eee O esos oat 160.27 
WViTSCONSIIN, Ot. ree Ia eee he eee ee ee eee 1,230.04 

Legacies: 
WMotal lesacies for the year......-+-.: $92,437.98 

Less legal and estate expenses .. 1,321.95 
$91,116.03 

Sundry kransters to current. cunds essences 5,870.57 


Income from Investments: 
otalsinterestsand dividendsa..)ceee. eee ee $38,409.46 
Less income added to principal of three 
DemManciteriids epee Mette een eer eeeee T7557 


From Legacy Equalization Fund to Cover Deficit 
motale Receipts of National society 44-2) neo eee eee 
Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 
Total receipts as reported (see table on page 83) . .$356,599.71 
Less amount received by National Society 
from Constituent States on percentage 
plana(seeclisteabove)ison eee eae 29,346.62 


a O\re! Os) ej 08 8:0 9 6 


Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors.. 


Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies 


$99,293.18 


29,346.62 


96,986.60 


30,833.89 
44,000.00 


$300,460.29 


327,253.09 
38,567.39 


$666,280.77 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 82)............. $214,713.05 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Galtiormian (Notth): sacs sads aon sclan $341.11 
Galitemnmaa (Sout once. esc sse eae 4 100.99 
OPOSIMERETOUE ML cere & cor citibele Ck xk rok 5,824.20 
LI ROWWYGISY ate ES. eG On 1,057.07 
LPT ET Neches tes So ea ae 516.89 
TSCHOSSIS «5 ROI CR geen Geer ee a 1,049.45 
IIOWE DS NSIS RE Ga On 766.42 
INAS CRY S UHI) Ac a ee eee 2,479.87 
CHT CAI Rei. iiss sic ais roe ss 174.14 
Mn TESCO tA Me os ce eink ten eed cdtane x 576.74 
TNERERONSS es is ha ge 31.09 
NGI SG Soe bo ate 3 Ae ea 34.93 
Newmmrrarmpsiires 00) Ooch cal. ares 1,309.69 
NEN VIOLET Lome 8 Chik cs Roe feo os 5,698.53 
INT) a fs oy a 665.54 
BenOtUem Slane tare hal eee a 1,343.80 
MernrOnee os Shek aa ckeh this oanivish eis oe 1,888.57 
\WeU SSIS Ree) 4 can oc aA 28.16 
VOU SREP 8 SSS See ees ae 279.54 
Pees pe S98 166.73 
Philadelphia sCity Soctety si. < scececccc sce oe 73.30 
——_ 24,240.03 
Administration: 
Salary of H. C. Herring, General 
SSE CEGEA LY Mid tase oie 515s aveieiaie tars: SishetS ae $4,583.37 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Associate 
CECE ss ae tare sieves. ko ale 2's 3,500.00 
Salary of R. L. Breed, Assistant 
SHG 1G ipa) oe ae ee ear eee 2,500.00 
Salary of W. E. Lougee, Treasurer 1,333.33 
Salary of C. H. Baker, Treasurer.. 187.50 
Salary of J. T. Brinckerhoff, Assist- 
EWA REASUTCIo aS). ea ceiciaaterle @ Serete « 1,500.00 
Salary of Ernest Adams, Cashier... 1,934.06 
Salary of Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary Woman’s Department... 1,350.00 
———_._ $16,888.26 
GlanicalMmGerviCeS sate ase os cnieiactdees ees 6,102.04 
Bravelingu PX PEMSeSe Vee. cos ciette or da siela.d a icles 3,154.25 
PMTIT MANE ICE HM Sie tal tala occsiedrnicie b sersiale eat iste 1,050.05 
Wirclivvitrtetae WECCEIN 2 s cis. noc s,s arcielnmins seein oo eye 1,528.79 
—_————— 28,723.39 
General Expenses: 
TRATREE oad Ge cheulese 6. cn OI eRe aera $3,026.68 
WIECTESE OTS IZOATIS tajaess ie wi oh sie-or¥ cede alot) se che 1,786.67 
Postasew Hucioht, and. Express i). ... cde. 1,494.72 
Siatiomeryeamd oupples isa. oes <sere wie ehere oie 1,064.54 
ititet-SOCletys LEX PeCNSCS 15). 2st eee sseleeie esa ests 1,018.66 
Spock! IPaisionmal WVORs Aancosdgseonporngones 1,014.06 
NGKEGTEEIOITGS » eo igkigtin soda. BO noe Leonie ae tro ron ae 456.07 
ubelephonerande telegraph) ..sn...ss+- es. o = 320.91 


Office Equipment (permanent) .............. 275.74 
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General Expenses—Continued. 


Publications: 
Share of deficit, “The American 
IMMISSIOMaT yeast a teatctoryeeieees $3,309.41 
Books and leaflets.... $3,762.23 
Less receipts for 
literature ....... 1,104.08 2,658.15 
NIT tal RE POLE) my seraeri ese + ae eis: 212.10 
——_—— 6,179.66 
Miscellaneous expensSeS .........---e eee sees 1,397.21 
=| Sieierna 
nterest mons Conditional & Gifts ei yoy crise etaiatics elore ierneteieiat ons 14,471.26 
PIONOLALVESECretary we heb Clafikene scrccicc cece ciemarhecistrsiare een 1,000.00 


Total Disbursements of National Society..................... $301,182.65 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 


Total disbursements (see table on page 83)... $331,858.60 
Less amount paid by National Society to Con- 
stituent State Societies on percentage plan 
(see list on preceding page)................ 24,166.73 
————__ 307,691.87 
Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors 38,567.39 


Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies...... $647,441.91 


SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR 


Cashvonthand April 1.01913 We ere its Acasa ve eer eee $1,211.11 
Receipts: + 
Cantributionss sae eee eae eke ie Sateen eh $99,293.18 
From Constituent State Societies on percent- 
AM CAO UAT nyse srs gees sae -sasrahale nici Nae eat istas eos eels 29,346.62 
Wergacios and mtranstensy errs st ome eerie: 96,986.60 
Income from Investments (net) ............. 30,833.89 
—————-__ 256,460.29 
$257,671.40 
Disbursements: 
MYSSiOnATyalLiabOL mney tic ale oacecle ees crete eters ache $214,713.05 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on percent- 
Age p lat Wancaaceote tickets ce cet eae ads 24,240.03 
JNatrabeouecns ge holahnle cee neAA COI tres once Ie Be SATAY 28,723.39 
General’ PxpenseSanascicsicmiese ee cis eriotere ree 18,034.92 
Imterestion GondimonallGibtcms sameeren 14,471.26 
FL ONOTALY “DECTELALy <o. ovo akesevetem its eed ree eta 1,000.00 
301,182.65 
Deicit’ for: they Year tein ce eine nee eee Ene $43,511.25 
From Legacy Equalization Fund to Cover Deficit............. 44,000.00 


Balance, onshands Marchsel,..1914 0.9), ep eee ee enti ieee $488.75 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN DETAIL BY STATES 


Churches, 
Individuals, 
etc, 

Alabama ...... SR wralerk wae o'< ‘ 177,09 
PA TAMOUURC US (KAU Oe cee GA awl i 390.15 
POEMMMSES Pes leniges cy wee hands eu at 20.06 
Cabtornia (North)... <<... 00.6 148.00 
Cantormia (South) ic. ices cee cs 251.10 
RED IOOGUOT cerca s, Son Sth cures. cet Ke 8,494.44 
MEGMMCCHERE <i dic aoc caret ln eae 19,349.75 
MBGRINNOTE SC cleats eal fda es cescne ; 1.00 
District of Columbia........... 1,315.68 
POUPI PACS gels wis ahere brea are sade Gravee 861.02 
MAPA MS I tal aly cla 5 Sah sie'sse less’ Kies 537.57 
MAW Brees, 6 ele i<-no hi win eb /e)8,0.81 6 836.80 
JOUR BSE SREB Gn Ae Sees 1,993.84 
Masa Lise ois eihie Gee. b< Saidete s 913.20 
RMON fe Bias canst hip (als G12 iis ooh 6 %e%e tals 844.17 
LCST |B BA ee 152.91 
Kentucky ...... pia Waste. cuyanevaene 26.00 
PE AAAISERISE | Poa leicle es ob wists c wae ae 104.44 
_/ SOIS® | Abe CARO ge Oe eae 1,050.02 
Pa AEM os (ees) s'd iss) toe vie. sis o's ieis 130.96 
BVRASEREDUSEECS) < a)sic ea Weise 1010 210 25,771.51 
MRTeRS EAI ctcis cielereisi< efoisicie vis vis ie 421.86 
PMERESOCA Soy praise Vs Mic @c.ciere 5:00 436.99 
RPS SIESEOEIO acs hcleteie rns cm! «sie Gin eo 2.00 
MISSOUTE Ne cicio-s << Se Al's aks fiehe 79.83 
PURSE AIPA NS Seisk 5, tolcs seis ap s:sip esis 767.80 
Nebrachea pic cicceeia’ ers eie.s eines os 675.76 
News ETAMPSMITE® ij. 5.2)s.02 enieee a0 3,760.89 
Pew eP ELSE YY cela cia’eicin's’s olsipo.0 s/t are 7,069.32 
POLK) tok oicle'ee ic .piarerete wialepa ere 10,195.01 
PUNE CZTEO ci ptelsinisis  o/e.<'sysieie aie 182.50 
North Garolina ...... Sie aeete ae 253.77 
CHEERED PICOUR sieeve lps aie! s aca lem A 2,089.08 
UB» Ret Bea a os Orcas a 525.26 
PLO UE At et ctdicis s\2 whois ois aiela, ofa. 381.86 
OPED OR sea leinie ice s)> noel o0 plates wile 1,561.61 
PMETIASYI VALE G cic cteieisl sie gels es overs 1,534.55 
HST tS, USES a Ra Bin ones 1,714.67 
RSET Eee RON ITA) cosh oals,01s. cishec «ove 10.00 
Sout nie DakOta. .6< cjcvreleve cele /e's 015,50 8,061.37 
TENNESSEE 2.00 ceca duke lakatalismtsys 130.31 
SDeXaS ose cs atete cane sirceetele : 1,244.43 
WEE peor abit ot lo Ae OeIOIMaD G 56.00 
WiGian taba =n A Ran naan Sineiceracs 3,614.02 
WAT SINIA cle S50 Seo SA CANIS 15.41 
WASHINGTON) <\<\0 assis se ce esse 0 375.05 
OSV TESTING eis ua/ewiste ele\sie\e a/s)9 20.00 
Wisconsin ...... Pes Raehaiabe ls tye 444.76 
Wyoming ..... Bets cyaterawanledal's SSA 263.76 
MASE AA deb O pase aOerO mone Ae 5.00 
RTE SERET A si5) 6.61 91's <ienelere Beaten ssa le“e 10.00 
REAMAT ALY ctherele iele SPD ADaDIAR No Denon 15.00 
a Wall | cise are iaisin eis aie nlaad 0 3.00 
Joint Missionary Campaign.... 2.60 


$99,293.18 


: Constituent 
Legacies. State 
Societies, 
ate iehaig ee $84.40 
mated ay ayes 744,31 
$37,091.40 7,495.09 
1,569.36 2,235.05 
500.00 2,740.14 
tinbieiel siaitie 409.76 
3,825.00 990.67 
35,765.59 3,998.66 
225.00 2,163.87 
250.00 477.40 
eres ORE 360.07 
atalino ants 500.00 
5,856.34 1,712.95 
5,605.29 709.64 
ote wicletejatele 1,815.47 
DOO GOL es ea sir sa 
maistcrey ste ela 443.09 
500.00 1,075.74 
siete laatstie’ o - 160.27 
250.00 1,230.04 
$92,437.98 $29,346.62 
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Total. 


$177.09 
390.15 
20.06 
232.40 
995.41 
3,494.44 
63,936.24 
1.00 
1,315.68 
861.02 
537.57 
836.80 
5,798.25 
913.20 
4,084.31 
562.67 
26.00 
104.44 
5,865.69 
130.96 
65,535.76 
2,810.73 
1,164.39 
2.00 
439.90 
767.80 
1,175.76 
11,330.18 
7,069.32 
16,509.94 
182.50 
253.77 
2,089.08 
2,340.73 
381.86 
1,561.61 
2,534.55 
2,157.76 
10.00 
3,061.37 
130.31 
1,244.48 
56.00 
5,189.76 
15.41 
535.82 
20.00 
1,924.80 
263.76 
5.00 
10.00 
15.00 
3.00 
2.60 


$221,077.78 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 


BY FIELDS 
In Coéperating States and Missionary Districts: 

English- Foreign- 

speaking speaking 

Churches. Churches. 
INEM EOE apne ace meten aac oon S40 55.5 mere 
NUTS nit OOO ICE RG CEE DIS. OO 825.15) mee 
PAMGIZ/ OTA Ge as ee aisetiw ec © ie clesmrerstece ore tet POS = = aoa oads 
PASE cart SASWa er. te i. sac ie pistenelchoe teva Gastetes ADO: 34 Meisemietes 
Golo radOmern sve cis cee tear are is taeda 13,610.64 $2,119.33 
Bistimet or Colum bial errs er AGS Sue meta iets 
TRIS SEGLA eis Oar ni aes. 5 tO ORS Ene TOSSA ba oa co 
COREA) 5 Gincreraisc ae.crd Rene ae Oloiaiec AOR OOO 
IGEN Vay anaes eeaetoads, Orca OCEA: GEOR 8,512.83 1,037.48 
GEG. (ONG Soon acces acme 6 2,436.08 174.05 
IGnGhENihe (nese ir mar cris Scere 4,937.48 464.47 
MndianaeCNiorth)t scmeses ceaetecece Pealeyey sea ome 
NO MISTA Tasca tate cite Wiese creer seers 13022035) sanoceeer 
NW iassyilianac ty rise shereltee nstonete ions. sa tohe lense 458-35) eek ae pacitrocnrs 
NEO Rca tcimpdast ac musts ote eteist she's ators 18,064.74 1,434.84 
ING WHITES EV iieic sciels aietete Sisto! s ae si eherel 5,102.93 2,478.49 
INGE VET COM sa eecisncieusccrsicis otters eieie 147 9) 02 See Peeeserecier 
Northe Garolinamecicmereere conte 3:068-/50:8 | alone 
INorthe Dakotakos.acccels comstnarss 19,648.21 1,485.40 
Oklahoma tetas ote sae ceo ice 15850: 4:4 eens 
OP Ie | ote Oe, CUM ANSE a 10,134.51 2,292.79 
@recone CHast) mmc cso cee 601/91 eee 
pot Sykyariiamere nt sc treet ecient. eters 7,218.05 4,981.61 
Somme aKoOtameras vc cake ave ete 20,222.57 823.91 
NenmMeESSEGier ay. civics steie cate Pisiiowimee 407339 Dectateee 
GEG “ooieseisoe was smerne ain ad An G:40604.5 9 ec nee 
ESTE 28 5 eke eee ene 2,750.41) a ee 
WERT eA A arc aD el 465.52 188.23 
Viv OnaIT OMe. sty. et sieke dis idle ee onicks 9025154 aus Gera trea 


$169,796.32 $17,480.60 $187,276.92 
In Constituent States (Foreign-speaking Churches): 


Oa Wid ectemonie soos See ee oa ee ee ee $250.97 
IEW OCICS, dic’ tuner ach ISO LCE Reee a era are oka crater 1,336.81 
Michi oa tigen sc cat te tae co ee ee eras 1,030.99 
ING TITS O LAME eee een aero ato ea Te eee 4,915.27 
IMS SOUS MPSA Te Oe eran eee ene rot ea re oe 1,102.81 
INiGbiia skater teatro ttarere hehe nine ok nh oe 3,093.72 
New York (including Ellis Island)........... 1,647.24 
BiG Meee oor ence teeter vaies eee ene Vetere 2,965.69 
NWWiashingt omy. aoe oc cave yet os toe onic reer 4,365.53 
WIS COTS IAM cis, Sots, cree orcas uathat ee eee eee 2,936.49 
Specials: eee 
Contributions designated for and forwarded to fields not 
oneolreregilarsschedilese nn. ane eee ee 3,790.61 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursements....................... $214,713.05 


Nore.—Our expenditure as shown above of $41,125.12 for foreign-speaki 
divided among the different nationalities as follows: German, $16,446.92. DareNok hfe 
and Slavic, $14,497.34; Swedish, $6,710.77; Finnish, $1,973.55; Italian, $1,497.44, : 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS 


Contribu- Legacies. Income Total Expenditure 

tions, from Invest- Receipts, for Mission- 

i r ments, etc, ary Work. 
California (North) A or SOUSE AG anise eas $1,078.34 $10,212.80 $14,227.13 
California (South) ....... EDGR is ys sue Sale 87.50 15,759.72 14,181.36 
Connecticut). Wa... 0). 6a en ET PAR BLE fare cxcievsnes 12,451.89 29,574,51 30,910.73 
LOU EAGY Cea SS, desea 14,130.53 $5,159.01 1,754.24 21,043.78 13,740.23 
Towa SiereiWiniac@ aveieta e's @ ace! $A TS SBA800 | Maske es see 2,158.87 15,986.17 11,918.47 
PSROBAS OPCs Rien cfarslacs 0.65 DRACO Se cence 8 ws 65.00 9,392.92 7,876.92 
Massachusetts Biren’ sy shinai. 5 46,108.61 35,288.29 7,110.20 88,507.10 73,030.91 
Maine SO teintn eala eS als wom 11,979.36 421.76 4,818.43 17,219.55 23,196.55 
Michigan ala Seats eae en's 8 20,425.74 269.00 1,606.11 22,300.85 17,309.77 
Minnesota miniature ua cciat atay<is BOTA csc ees 2,269.89 12,997.09 13,848.18 
IMEISCOO PE ie es hick, cmc Stine sc SOSERS EO okies) Pedaeh cs 8,034.83 8,257.59 
BRCBERSKA Bes cccles clelnce s < 7,963.79 500.00 1,126.60 9,590.39 7,893.57 
New Hampshire ........ 4,164.04 6,093.09 6,851.33 17,108.46 16,130.97 
INOUE ROSES Wasi che scc.wse a 14,812.48 3,000.00 676.30 18,488.78 20,317.21 
RURFG ans es cicabie ois aleiee.08s BASES LOR See iccstevs avers 256.53 15,171.58 16,276.37 
Rthedes island 25.06 cc0.ce 55 TORR OS) ee wine 1,453.81 3,400.39 4,419.51 
eT CL. carn che aah aes a cm 4,412.36 2,350.00 1,897.28 8,659.64 7,071.06 
Washington (See Note)... pO. Or wah ae charese ee 627.40 18,429.32 16,834.09 
BWVESCONSIIT! | yinis win dislock see aS SOCOGH Oe cs cicrtasas 1,914.77 14,721.83 14,417.98 


$255,319.07 $53,081.15 $48,199.49 $356,599.71 $331,858.60 


Notr.—No report was received from Washington, so for that state last year’s figures 
have been used in this table and in making up the totals of home missionary receipts and 
expenditures, 


It will be noted that the contributions of living donors to The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society, with its Constituent State Societies, 
were as follows: 


oenationale (reasunyetott<..c o.\ce4 ste a oso ers $99,293.18 
TomConstituent State) treasuries! <6 2.0 2.5< s+ <. 255,319.07 
Talk AR as Biden Ane ere nae Rn $354,612.25 


This falls short by $115,378.75 of the total of $470,000.00 assigned to us 
under the Apportionment Plan. * i 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1914, 
together with the vouchers in connection therewith, and find the same 


correct. 
JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 22, 1914. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1913............-.++004e- $811,179.85 
Additions during Year: 
(Goreaienoreul (Gihan Iain) Gon ceacnosesooaacemp ood $17,168.00 
IN, Sy Wivorahin iiiGl . 455 d0ouncocgcaeseo aos oaedo 6,204.40 
Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund ...-........- 1,275.00 
Warn, 1. Wl lshirival S43 noc one pao og ou oon odo. 13,034.63 
Aj, ale MS ae Aoibesial os Sera oosaman eos opmncone 2,000.00 
iWiewey 18, Sstncis RNG, sot bog dunnen ons voc onee 1,000.00 
He bee BS rivckeniOtiecientiSt eecUt Geis tte ete ts tericrs 4,046.17 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward..... 100.00 
—— ep aaiaosag 


$856,008.05 
Reductions during Year: 


Pesacy EH aualization Mundy sae age ec see oe $44,000.00 
PEIN DOTAT Ve UNAS ech cies s cice  tetterdaa eke 10,800.00 
Satah R. Sage Temporary Fund ............. 5,000.00 
PIRETISECEACCOLINE teteetere:cigyersus!enecaietoa ous lovereiehar sis sepnla 402.65 
jeeleeBrinckernot orist hundeecs. access 299.99 
— 60,502.64 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1914................... $795,505.41 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS 
March 31, 1914 
on divonal uti ee Ut Gd § 4 csmiag mais cle eisice beeen cake ee $239,261.30 
wecicvar satalization. shun oe ae re ace atiers orc eis etnies etrnerets 6,000.00 
MMCIMIPOLALVs MU VEStULEl ty EtG. vcacysawriscn cca sraere ae metre mater 12,535.00 
Sardhien e Sagem Len porary elitindea. ere ce are we ae eee 23,316.28 
STISMEUSE ACCOMM paca ysis sks alaceiyoe cece alos Riese aie Sera re trae eee 18.00 
Permanent Funds: 
N. S. Wordin Hun dite irecieveidte cea $138,861.75 
James McQuesten SE Rh rae RR NE ee 100,000.00 
Clara E. Hillyer ON Misra orcas ae 50,000.00 
Swett Exigency SA ne 50,000.00 
A. W. Kenney ai Ret A ear Nas 30,000.00 
Wm. F. Merrill Chie Don? duran "19,534.63 
C. S. Peaslee PAD co ba ia pee Ee Baek 18,930.22 
Sarah R. Sage Ae ALL Seas bt! 15,000.00 
A. M. Luther va ... 12,400.70 
W. W. Laird COS eS ok ie oe RONG DD 
Sula ord batten nt Nar aed eRe ak te 7,225.00 
Susan Goddard EARL a, HE SA eee 6,289.05 
Dr. M. Spaulding SH a te Sh rcite ny yg alee 5,431.12 
Mary A. Goddard SW sa hcresi eran 5,171.62 
Robert Hamilton mie Sire 5,000.00 
G. L. Newton Sues Seer eee 5,000. 
EAB Lora CTS a eee veg 
fF Brickerhof Trust o> Alo see 3,746.18 
paral IM. Alten Memorials” 4 sa scan asanurdee 4,000.00 
F. B. Dingley Le AREAS a PES ies Pe 2,754.30 


Catherine A. Blakeman ies Peas ges Se, Lathe 2,000.00 
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LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued. 


Martha J. Kimball EMER Cie nia ree teeta ake atch $ 2,000.00 
J. H. Merrill a oe ae ete 2,000.00 
Luther Farnam Trust Pae4 cP, See ye roca de 1,900.00 
Elvira Bs Spalding Baas Lee ti tcrah! Lan, 1,532.52 
H. G. Story ot) Raa ae en ene 1,450.69 
KS. Baker td a he ean Aap men 1,000.00 
C. N. Hayward St oie, SEE et 0 ea ai 1,000.00 
Mary B. Skinner ap Ne ad hea ae ae 1,000.00 
J. S. Stone bei y Bay Res eg pees 1,000.00 
Sarah Townsend ADS LEAS EPGES ae, Sanghi ae 1,000.00 
G. W. Tuttle °F) Vf tm tigd ae eae ad 1,000.00 
Edward Taylor SM GP SOM Ee che eae aes 900.00 
S. A. Hopkins Ree od ALIS tis cates 897.05 
Timothy Moore aE aot eA ea 875.00 
H. W. Avery REAM EUSA » cam epee 100.00 
A. H. Bray Hal rsd St ee ee 100.00 
W. L. Durand Te Eee ear 100.00 
S. F. C. Selden Trust MRR ete nreta rere 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward.... 100.00 
a 514,374.83 


$795,505.41 


These Funds are invested as follows: 
Mortgages (see list of securities following).. $345,000.00 


Railroad bonds .- 316,850.00 
‘Railroad stocks v2 af 2,776.00 
Miscellaneous bonds = ae 44,486.25 
Miscellaneous stocks . ae 55,885.00 
Real estate yy Ke 5,894.18 
Savings Bank deposits s ig: 1,252.50 
Promissory notes 7 850.00 
Suspense Account . re 18.00 
\Miscellaneous Investments .“ ae 5,000.00 
Uninvested Cash - ie 17,493.48 
er SOR EHR EE 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
March 31, 1914 


Mortgages 
108 first mortgages on real estate, average rate 5.45%........ $345,000.00 
Railroad Bonds 
2a) Wires Sine iee, 2A Ae 6 ere Elie tr RI Otek Re $30,000.00 
HOM NeweN otk ue Chicagaven Sts LOUIS 470 au marie ae of eleslos yc 10,000.00 
AMIE ESD Ur os Oo VV ESteItt 470.0 scrsclerec eiays 0218 soo viele isis, dosyaie dos 10,000.00 
meNew York, Joackawanunal é) Western 4702 02S... os esa eee 5,000.00 
5 Long Island rl EO ACN LOEL VIIA V0 .ny¢ clothe sie ate naar aie tsa aes toes 5,000.00 
36 Northern Pacific and Great Northern 4%................-. 34,807.50 
Cums losepiecinGrand  Eslamdi 496s <i. isfejylere seis) = suslaie nie 2a lays 010% 20,600.00 
HEE lit MV AI ety-R A276 tel slay aint staat sie ovsisiay) 342, 4 Stojere fee g 1,000.00* 
SmeAtchisonmbopeka és Santa! HE-4% 5...) ce nic cigesesies esas 25,356.25 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, 
and not purchased by it as investments. 
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ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES—Continued. 


1 Union Pacific 4% 
Baltimore & Ohio 4% 


Delaware & Hudson 4%........ 


Louisville & Nashville 4%..... 
Uineiee TENCHIe L898 Q55a55e00c0e Bb 
Manhattan Railway 4%........ 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 6%............-.--->- 
St. Louis & Southwestern 4%.. 
Gentral Railroads on New Jersey bone sec ssi cet 
Ghicavoren rie s5 70. octet 


“ce 


“ 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 4% 


* The securities marked with the asterisk w 
and not purchased by it as investments. 


sales ole © oie (016 isl 1d) 6.18) elbar isle wim (eite <wlle/le\injle) serum ieile. 9) @. uel e 0eae 


a] sie ial ohielacaielulle te vara) @ tekelle..6)\e) wie) 6 s1r (hime) .=Neenegee) 


eh a) wcapia’ a (eh oWe\ ouese)'s Leela: o:.0!=)e, a] our nailele, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 4%.......-.--ceeeeeeeeeee 


bye)! is} ete (ovate! ei ee) ejollelhe] 6 vie kee ts, s/eusia 


Railroad Stocks 


Shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern............. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis........ 


Concord & Montreal ae 
Peterborough Railroad 


Miscellaneous Bonds 


Bluteebointe land Improvement COmn4 Joc tsmieree cients 
New York Gas, Electric Light, H. & PB. -Co, 4%... 2... 
Michtean votate. Delephone Com Sontrec isc ec eelee cial hel 
Independence water Works: ConS57oecnck cece iin totter 
City of Norwich, Conn. 4%.... 
Northern Indiana Gas & mleciric COMmaUGs an na eee 
Adams Bopress Con 47%... 2: 
Indianapolis Water Co. 44% .. 
Middlesex Banking Co. 5% ... 
Terminal) Ri R. Association of St. Louis 444%............ 
Denver Consolidated MramwayeGo: 59o-m. soe e ees 
Watervliet Hydraulic Co. 5%... 
City of Elizabeth, N. J. 4%.... 
Securities Company 4%........ 
Atlantic City Sewerage Co. 6%. 


ep. .5) 0) 0) elle? 6) 0 @ © 01 0\'aiie\ 606 a) /e) ere euere: 


Miscellaneous Stocks 
shares R. & T. Fairbanks Co. . 


Cleveland Trust \Co. ... 


Springfield F. & ‘M. Insurance Co. 


Staftord sMnlicm-sseeenen et 
Border City Mfg. Co. .. 
Merchants Mfg. Co. =... 
Hiorr-Warner Co. ...... 
Remington Typewriter C 
Hutchins Securities Co. 

William Street Offices .. 


OR Nc OAc OIG Guo ct: ADIL 


May, 1914 


. $500.00 
24,826.25 
24,872.50 
19,187.50 
24,512.50 
24,311.25 
15,515.00 
1,315.00* 
22,921.25 
1,000.00* 
16,725.00 


$316,850.00 


$900.00* 
1,176.00* 
450.00* 
250.00* 


$2,776.00 


$10,000.00* 
14,250.00 

3,000.00* 
6,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
2,000.00* 
300.00* 
1,000.00* 
860.00* 
500.00* 
1,000.00* 
675.00* 
1,000.00* 
901.25* 


$44,486.25 


$6,000.00* 
4,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
700.00* 
500.00* 
700.00* 
5,000.00* 
2,500.00* 
7,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
5,500.00* 
2,500.00* 
600.00* 


ere given to the Society, 
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Miscellaneous Stocks—Continued. 


120 shares ANI RUSE TD LORS SRS a Oa $3,000.00* 
2 EGS EDNGU MUVET EEO Vane itis ae eiors: 6 bye. d vin eh alee 8 200.00* 
12 ss Moe Sheer Gorporstione ache. cas ce ce tices eae ws 1,200.00* 
8 - MURS HpeNie EV EUTES CUE es ciaers ais cle As srpiaie otiwicin cere: @ bee Sele 800.00* 
Hiicenticky block. Cannel’ Coal Cov J. i.o..cc0cc. cess 1,860.00* 
yes Pies Wowenm Wire Pence Co, os. ce.sc ac ustee od one 500.00* 
6 : PUGESHIMeMEIOCUPIIGS. GOs betel 5.65 cee mee caren 4 1,035.00* 
10 a Ma mbattand Ralkwa yi WOw cach ag. 5 c's cacao Ree aiees 1,750.00* 
Boe ituerican smelting & Refining |\Co.%..5 2.6.5.6 ses 2,500.00* 
4 “5 Nashua-Eicht, Heat & Power Cou osc... ccdesie ves os 640.00* 
Se is Ete EO yim aan Cy tere ese rears ke ie cat ede acta emheee Oey ime sLsNs 375.00* 
To emo ue er Shh Carr Gorse same Gt. s oeeele ce cron els pies 400.00* 
35 ey AOAC eMA TOO kee GON eae cre cicero Ailes balers sicueecansinura sents 525.00* 
1 > Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. ......... 100.00* 
$55,885.00 
Real Estate 
ve ESR. NN cine Gc SRS CENCE Gitreges SCE SR tea eerste eee me $1,700.00* 
See Ga CH CUO tte eh RON wore Son Ve No Ss a A Shae ae eemerdehele au 275.00* 
RUNES ora cae et ace Ri cal ecareione 2 ccstera acs, Hresain am aecalTu 400.00* 
Losfem gang) TP ATUG VET tay bee sep k eee stems Sica, Satyr ciel A Ona yer ee ar itt 699.18* 
isheiema. DIORA A ysis 5 Sie ee Get oats ry Books eA Sree 1,920.00* 
TD Ga EER (OOTIGNIDS ORS AE Boe Spnetare Se tape cor irene ie eee eS sas 900.00* 
$5,894.18 
Savings Bank Deposits 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City.................. $1,252.50* 
Promissory Notes 
UTS (CUBIS GTS 8.5 aes Bel ner n Pheer Sc Sie ce ge ant ara eam $400.00* 
PMC MPAA CHEM a cers eiecpe porn chee vier cies).c b.c-es clove) sia = ateieia arnt g tate 50.00* 
TL, IE TRNAS ocala Asad G GEso a5 Ofc gi tier mie ar nn ete i ee ere 400.00* 
$850.00 


Suspense Account 
Fighteen items, various securities of no probable value, carried 


ce SSI, GAVEL entice hehe Ol AER eRe eae ee lore ener ae Pan ae eC $18.00* 
Miscellaneous Investments 
Mepesited with. Bank sof Star, Star, Noes cai. as ed ecee sess $5,000.00 
Uninvested Cash 
eerie ashiedti es Pai kes crgeye eer pcstaveg sr: ofouk eiever cv aheial<latwis) o/2°8 wleyele $17,093.48 
Betrayer MeO Tie EP ATIC wetter ta. 5 arte aeieinie ic, ch apn Gis oxen o 1A. srarmeniedete 0 dus 400.00 
$17,493.48 


AUDITOR’S. CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities— 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc.—belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and find the same correctly recorded in 
the book accounts, the vaiuation on March 31, 1914, being $778,011.93, to- 
gether with uninvested cash of $17,493.48, making a total for investment 


funds of $795,505.41. 
JOHIN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 22, 1914. 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, 
and not purchased by it as investments. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


( ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mission- 
ary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
States of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP 


1. Life members who became such prior to 1901 shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational ‘churches of this country shall be represented 
in the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number 
and manner as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during the period of their membership in the National Council, 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be 
voting members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, 
and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National Council. In this selection, one- 
fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be chosen from the 
organizations for the support of Congregational activities affiliated in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members—Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary 
life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of 
membership, except voting. 
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5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
Churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational Churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor, but no vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a Treas- 
urer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, a 
Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by ballot, annually, by the Society at the Annual Meeting. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected annually by 
the Board of Directors. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each Constituent State Society, the Presi- 
dent, ex officio, and six Directors-at-large, as hereinafter provided, and shall be 
elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society as follows: 

(a)—Each Constituent State Society shall send in two nominations for 

the representative in the Board above provided for, one of a minister 
and one of a layman, and the nominations so made shall be trans- 


mitted at once to the Nominating Committee. Said committee shall 
present one of these at the annual meeting for election by the Society. 


(b)—There shall be six Directors elected at large, at least two of whom 
shall be from Codperating States; and all of whom shall be nominated 
by the Nominating Committee. 


(c)—The President of the Society, ex officio, shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors and shall be its chairman. 


(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 


(e)—When any Director shall have held office for seven successive years he 

shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 

of Directors. 

4. An Executive Committee of eleven members shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting. The General Secretary, ex officio, 
shall be a member of this committee. The remaining ten members shall serve 
in terms of two years each, and at the expiration of three full terms a member 
shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. At least four of the members of 
the committee, beside the General Secretary, shall be chosen from the members 
of the Board of Directors. The membership of the Board of Directors and of 
the Executive Committee shall be divided as equally as practicable between min- 
isters and laymen. 
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5. There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven chosen in two classes 
for a two-year term. They shall be elected on the nomination of the Nominating 
Committee of the preceding year, care being taken to see that the different 
sections of the country are recognized in this Committee as far as practicable. 
No member shall be immediately reéligible. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomination of the Executive 
Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 

All members of the Society as designated in Article III of this Constitution, 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be 
made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secretary, 
and no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, and in 
annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 
It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the Society. 
In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both of these, 
any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting of the 
Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 

The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them 
in such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. 
He shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall 
determine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his 
office under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 

It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to exam- 
ine the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts, and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments 
of the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Secretary 
or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the office; 
he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and their 
Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presentation, 
correspondence, and otherwise, to State and local Associations and Conferences, 
to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and its com- 
ponent State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work of the 
Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee and 
all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall 
prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting 
of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or 
of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and shall 
attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceedings 
of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall make 
up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of 
the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the prop- 
erty and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. It 
shall hold at least two meetings annually, and special meetings may be called 
at any time by the President and three Directors on ten days’ notice. Nine mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Its annual meet- 
ing shall be held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, after its 
appointment at that meeting, and on the call of the General Secretary, or, in case 
of a vacancy in that office, on the call of the President. Its other stated 
meetings shall be on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January, due 
notice of which meetings shall be given to each Director by the General 
Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At this 
meeting it shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among 
all the States, whether Constituent, Codperating, or Missionary, and other 
related matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive 
work or administration of the Society, including the election of official rep- 
resentatives, National and State. It shall assemble at one or the other 
of these meetings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in 
Codperating States, the Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of 
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State Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs 
and opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to the 
Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, either by gift, devise, or purchase, may be sold by the Board 
of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee 
shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and 
exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the busi- 
ness and affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the corpora- 
tion to be affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may require it. 
The Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be 
at any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board of Directors, and 
shall, semi-annually, present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes 
of its meetings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Annual Meeting, present a printed 
ballot containing nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, 
Auditor, and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of electing the Board of Directors, and in the carrying on 
of the work of the Society, the States, except those included in the missionary 
districts defined in Article XVI, shall be divided into two classes, which shall 
be called Constituent and Codperating States, respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated 
a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article I], which Society 
has determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. 
to undertake self-support; has entered into an agreement with said Board 
similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative to expenditures 
within the State, and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for The 
C. H. M. S.; has agreed to codperate with all other Constituent States through 
the Board of Directors in furthering the work and enlarging the resources of 
The C. H. M. S., and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete 
account of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer 
of The C. H. M. S., that these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the 
national Society. Any Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three 
successive years to discharge its obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the 
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Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until re- 
stored by vote of the Board. 

2. A Cooperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II with the approval of the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S., which State 
Society has entered into definite agreement with said Board as to the propor- 
tion of expenditures within the State to be raised by the State itself, has pledged 
its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, both in the State and in the nation, 
and whose application that such State should be entitled a Codperating State has 
been approved by the Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. Any Codperating 
State whose State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its 
obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, shall there- 
after cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote of the Board. 


3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given State may have charge of the Congregational Home 
Mission work in that State, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions here- 
inbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 


AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The C. H. M. S. through the State Society of the State 
in which such city is located, and in the following manner: 

(a) Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 


(b) This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be annually 
revised at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the State and 
City Societies or committees of the same. 


(c) The City Society to report fully to the State Society, at times required 

by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The C. H. M. S., through its general offices or through its State bbdies, 
will hold itself-in readiness to assist such related City Societies by counsel, sec- 
retarial codperation, and, under exceptional conditions and when resources will 
permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, 
and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign lan- 
guage, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the 
officers of their national Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, 
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shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors 
and its Executive Committee shall have power to appoint superintendents, to 
employ missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report 
fully at the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the 
Board of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote 
the growth of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the 
case of the said States approved State Societies may be established, and in the 
case of said sections of the population individual churches may be brought into 
such a condition, especially through the adoption of the English language in 
their public worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the 
care of the Home Missionary Society in the States to which they severally 
belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 

This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United States 
as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board of Directors 
may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall constitute a 
quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the 
same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall 
be recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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MINUTES OF THE EIGHTY- 
NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
OCTOBER 21, 1915 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was called to order in Center Church, New Haven, Conn., October 21st, 1915, 
at 2 p. m., by President Phillips. 

Rey. Lewis T. Reed moved that all life members of The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and ninety selected members be given 
the privileges of the floor, as provided in the Constitution. Motion pre- 
vailed. 

The following persons were elected voting members of The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society in addition to the delegates to the 
National Council: 

A. W. Ackerman, Massachusetts. 
W. H. Allen, Connecticut. 

A. H. Armstrong, Missouri. 
Henry A. Atkinson, Massachusetts. 
Charles H. Baker, New Jersey. 
Simeon E. Baldwin, Connecticut. 
E. M. Bassett, New York. 

David N. Beach, Maine. 

James A. Blaidsell, California. 

F. Q. Blanchard, Ohio. 

'W. E. Brehm, Kansas. 

Reuben L. Breed, New York. 
Charles E. Burton, New York. 
Kenyon L. Butterfield, Massachusetts. 
Willis H. Butler, Massachusetts. 
David N. Camp, Connecticut. 
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W. R. Campbell, Massachusetts. 
Charles W. Carroll, New Jersey. 
Frederick Chamberlain, Illinois. 
J. M. Comstock, Vermont. 

C. M. Daley, Montana. 

Miss Sarah Louise Day, Massachusetts. 
S. T. Dutton, New York. 

J. M. Graham, Alabama. 

O. C. Grauer, Illinois. 

George A. Guild, Kansas. 

Harris G. Hale, Massachusetts. 
K. F. Hendrikson, Illinois. 

S. I. Hanford, Nebraska. 
Charles Harbutt, Maine. 

R. B. Holden, South Dakota. 

A. E. Holt, Kansas. 

David R. Jones, Minnesota. 
Henry Churchill King, Ohio. 
Everett Lesher, Minnesota. 
Arthur J. Lockwood, New Jersey. 
Albert J. Lord, Connecticut. 
Willis E. Lougee, New Hampshire. 
James Lyman, Illinois. 

George T. McCollum, Illinois. 
J. E. McConnell, Rhode Island. 
D. G. McEcheron, Kansas. 
Oscar E. Maurer, Connecticut. 
E. C. Mills, Massachusetts. 

C. S. Mills, New Jersey. 

E, M. Noyes, Massachusetts. 

A. B. Patten, California. 

J. A. Petersen, Minnesota. 
Rockwell H. Potter, Connecticut. 
L. D. Rathbone, California. 

A. E. Ricker, Oklahoma. 

Fridolf Risberg, Illinois. 

John R. Rodgers, New York. 
E. S. Rothrock, Ohio. 

C. D. Rosa, Wisconsin. 

L. H. Royce, Ohio. 

E. F. Sanderson, New York. 

H. Seil, Montana. 

E. P. Seymour, Pennsylvania. 
Bastian Smits, Michigan. 
Newman Smythe, Connecticut. 
Sherrod Soule, Connecticut. 
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William Spooner, Illinois. 

Jay T. Stocking, New Jersey. 

Herman F. Swartz, New York. 
Ludwig Thomsen, Idaho. 

J. N. Trompen, Colorado. 

L. C. Warner, New York. 

H. K. Warren, South Dakota. 
S. H. Woodrow, Missouri. 


DELEGATES FROM 
WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONAY FEDERATION. 

Miss Annie O. Baird, Illinois. 
Mrs. Marion L. Burton, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. C. F. Chase, New Jersey. 
Mrs. Hastings H. Hart, New York. 
Mrs. Harry Wade Hicks, New Jersey. 
Miss M. Alice Isely, Kansas. 
Mrs. W. Johnson, Maine. 
Mrs. Mary W. Mills, Ohio. 
Mrs. Thomas N. Nadal, Michigan. 
Mrs. E. C. Norton, California. 
Mrs. J. D. Nutting, Ohio. 
Mrs. C. L. Patton, Ohio. 
Mrs. W. L. Phillips, Connecticut. 
Mrs. George Southall, Indiana. 
Mrs, W. J. Van Patten, Vermont. 
Mrs. H. K. Warren, South Dakota. 
Mrs. G. B. Waldron, Florida. 
Mrs. Williston Walker, Connecticut. 


The formal program of the afternoon session was opened by a selec- 
tion from the Gwalia Quartet (Welsh). 

Rev. Charles W. Recard, of Canton, Ohio, offered prayer. 

The Board of Directors proposed a change in the Constitution, making 
Article XII; Section 1, read as follows: 


ARTICLE: XII. 
“THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE” 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment 
of the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the 
property and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided. It shall hold at least two meetings annually, and special meetings 
may be called at any time by the President and three Directors on ten 
days’ notice. Nine members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. The term of office of the Directors shall begin on the first 
day of January following their election. One of its stated meetings shall 
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be held at the time of the Annual Meeting of the Society, and on the call 
of the General Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy in that office, on the call 
of the President, etc., etc. 

On motion, sustained by second, the amendment was adopted. 

Voted: That not more than $120,000 of legacy receipts, plus legacy 
expenses, be used in any one fiscal year, until there is on hand an Equal- 
ization Fund of not less than $100,000; that all legacy receipts above 
$120,000, and legacy expenses in any fiscal year, be transferred to the 
Legacy Equalization Fund until the above named sum is reached; that 
when the legacy receipts fall below $120,000 in any fiscal year, the Equal- 
ization Fund may be drawn upon in amounts sufficient to make available 
$120,000 of legacy receipts for the year, provided that not more than one-half 
of the then existing Equalization Fund shall be used in any fiscal year. 

A special Committe of the Board of Directors, consisting of Theodore 
M. Bates and J. R. Nichols, offered the following resolution on the death 
of H. Clark Ford, of Ohio: 

Since the last meeing of this Society, after a protracted illness, borne 
with true Christian fortitude, Mr. H. Clark Ford, Vice-President of this 
Society, a wise councilor in its deliberations, a generous supporter of its 
work, and a warm friend of its officers, Directors, and workers, has passed 
from the church militant to the church triumphant. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That we give this expression of our deep sense of the loss 
of his presence and helpfulness among us, and of our regard for him as our 
friend and generous supporter of all our mission work; and 

Resolved: That a copy of these resolutions be entered on the minutes 
of this Society and a copy be also sent to his sorrowing family. 

On motion the resolution was adopted. 

The memorial list was then read from the Report of the Board of 
Directors, and prayer was offered by Rev. Sherrod Soule, of Connecticut. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was read by Rev. Lewis T. 
Reed, of New York, and was as follows: 


President, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D. D., Conn. 
Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Mills, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary, Rev. T. M. Shipherd, Wis. 
Auditor, Mr. John H. Allen, N. Y. 


Directors-at-Large: 
Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D., New Jersey. 
Rev. John R. Nichols, D. D., Illinois. 
Rev. H. K. Warren, D. D., South Dakota. 
Mr. O. C. Fuller, Georgia. 
Dr. S. T. Dutton, New York. 
Mr. I. W. Metcalf, Ohio. 


Directors from Constituent States: 
Connecticut, Mr. G. M. Carrington. 
Illinois, Mr. William Spooner. 
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Iowa, Rev. W. J. Minchin. 

Kansas, Mr. George A. Guild. 

Maine, Mr. W. L. Bass. 

Massachusetts, Mr. Edward C. Mills. 
Michigan, Rev. Bastian Smits. 
Minnesota, Mr. A. P. Stacy. 

Missouri, Mr. Alfred P. Schauffler. 
Nebraska, Rev. F. T. Rouse. 

New Hampshire, Rev. L. H. Thayer, D.D. 
Northern California, Rev. R. C. Brooks. 
Ohio, Mr. T. M. Bates: 

Rhode Island, Rev. J. E. McConnell. 
Southern California, Mr. Fred M. Wilcox. 
Washington, Rev. T. H. Harper. 
Wisconsin, Mr. C. D. Rosa. 


Nominating Committee for two years: 
Rev. J. E. Kirbye, Iowa. 
Rev. Shepherd Knapp, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Kirke H. Field, California. 
Rev. Sydney Strong, Washington. 


It was moved that the Secretary cast a ballot for the Society, whereupon 
the new officers were declared elected. The retiring President introduced 
the incoming President, Vice-President, and Secretary. Dr. Potter, the 
newly-elected President, made a brief address of acceptance. 

Secretarial papers were given by Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary 
of the Woman’s Department, Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Associate Secretary, 
and Rev. Charles E. Burton, General Secretary. 

After a selection by the quartet, Rev. L. A. Wilson, of Butte, Montana, 
made an address on the subject, “The Trenches of France and the Mines 
in Montana and Colorado.” Rev. P. E. Bauer spoke on “The Last Great 
Frontier,” and Mrs. J. H. Heald on the subject, “Sage Brush and Alfalfa.” 

At the close of the afternoon session, the following motion was made: 

In view of possible action by the Council upon the report of the Com- 
mission on Missions, it might be important that a short session of the 
Society should be held after such motion. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That when this Society adjourns its business session, it 
adjourn to meet in this place at 12:30 p. m. on Wednesday, October 27. 

The evening session was called to order in Woolsey Hall at 7:45 by 
President Potter. Rev. Henry T. Sell, of Jacksonville, Florida, read the 
Scripture lesson and offered prayer. The Welsh Quartet sang, and Rev. 
C. H. Myers spoke upon “Congregationalism in the Southern City.” The 
Welsh Quartet rendered another selection, an address was made by the 
retiring President, Dr. Watson L. Phillips, and the assembly joined in 
singing “Christ for the World.” 
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Dr. Rockwell Harmon Potter spoke on “The Cost of Home Missions,” 
and the meeting came to a close by the singing of “America” and the 
benediction by Rev. C. S. Mills, D. D. 

TueEoporE M. SHIPHERD, Secretary. 


An adjourned meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was called to order at 12:30 p. m., October 27, 1915, in the Center Church, 
New Haven, Connecticut, the President, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, being 
in the chair. In the absence of the Secretary, the President named Rev. 
William S. Beard, of Connecticut, as Secretary pro tem. 

Dr. Potter presented his resignation as President of the Society, for 
reasons stated in the following letter: 


To The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
in session at its Annual Meeting, 
New Haven, Conn., October 27, 1915. 

I hereby tender my resignation as President of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. I do this in order that the Society may be 
prepared to conform to the recommendations of the National Council at 
the earliest possible moment. 


RocKWELL Harmon Potter, 

It was voted to lay the resignation upon the table. 

Voted: That when this session adjourns, it adjourn to meet in 
Chicago, Illinois, Wednesday, January 19, 1916, the hour and place to be 
determined and announced by the Executive Committee. 

Voted: That the Board of Directors be instructed to prepare and 
present at the adjourned meeting on January 19, such amendments as are 
necessary, that the Society may conform to the action of the National 
Council regarding the adjustment of the homeland Societies. 

Voted: That the meeting stand adjourned. 

Wurm S. Bearp. 
Secretary pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
Pie rorns.. 1 O. THE: 
ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, OCTOBER 21, 1915 


Each year calls upon us to pause in our thought of those who are 
laboring and remember reverently those who “rest from their labors while 
their works follow with them.” This year the sacred list of those who 
have left these narrow fields for the wider ranges of the spirit world in- 
cludes the following: 

John Rossiter, New Fairfield, Conn.; S. A. Slyfield, Platteville, Wis.; 
T. J. Woodcock, Salem, Ore.; Phillip Croissant, Denver, Colo.; Allen Clark, 
Akley, Minn.; John Campbell, Trinidad, Colo.; George H. Grannis, Ply- 
mouth, Pa.; Sec. E. R. Smith of New Hampshire; A. P. Nelson, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society carried on work during 
the fiscal year, April Ist, 1914, to April 1st, 1915, in forty-three states and 
territories. The number of missionaries under commission for the whole 
or part of -the year were 1774. The number and distribution of their 
centers of labor were as follows: 

Alabama 21; Alaska 3; Arizona 13; Arkansas 1; California (North) 57; 
California (South) 61; Colorado 52; Connecticut 86; Florida 29; Georgia 
23; Idaho 78; Illinois 71; Indiana 16; Iowa 40; Kansas 37; Louisiana 7; 
Maine 131; Maryland 3; Massachusetts 222; Michigan 86; Minnesota 71; 
Missouri 43; Montana 106; Nebraska 47; New Hampshire 57; New Jersey 
23; New Mexico 11; New York 79; North Carolina 9; North Dakota 141; 
Ohio 35; Oklahoma 29; Oregon 45; Pennsylvania 48; Rhode Island 14; 
South Dakota 135; Tennessee 2; Texas 23; Utah 7; Vermont 42; Virginia 4; 
Washington 163; Wisconsin 102; Wyoming 72. Making a total of 2,345 
missicns. 
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FOREIGN-SPEAKING MISSIONS. 


Four hundred and fifteen of our churches and missions were among 
immigrant people, divided according to language as follows: 
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The total number of churches and missions aided was 2,345. This num- 
ber is to be compared with 2,592 churches and missions served during the 
preceding twelve months, being a loss of 247. Eighty-three new churches 
were organized as compared with 111 last year. It was found necessary to 
drop six names from the list of living churches, which means that on the 
home missionary field there was a net gain of 77 organized churches. The 
membership of the churches served totals 100,858. During the year there 
were added 15,549. 9,293 of this number being on confession of faith, which 
is 23% of all additions on confession in the entire denomination. The net 
gain thus equaled 10,457 approximately 11.5% of the members at the be- 
ginning of the year. The Congregational Year-Book shows for the entire 
denomination a gain of 12,892 members, including the net gain of 10,457 in 
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Home Mission churches, which means that the self-supporting churches 
showed an increase of 2,532 or .033% as against 11.7% in the missionary 
churches. Thus it is seen that the most effective work of the resourceful 
churches is found in their activity by proxy through the support of home 
missions. Fifty-one churches came to self-support, compared with 62 last 
year, while 22 found that they were not able to continue to be self-support- 
ing and were obliged to ask for renewal of aid, as compared with 49 the 
preceding year. Seventy churches were erected on the home mission 
field and 27 parsonages, as against 80 churches and 26 parsonages last year. 
The 2,265 Sunday-schools in connection with our home missionary churches 
have an enrollment of 155,890 as against 144,492 in 2,174 schools last year. 
Practically 20% of all the Congregational Sunday-school scholars of the 
nation are in our home mission churches. 


Some items of the above summary give us pause. The loss of fourteen 
in the number of workers, of 247 in the number of missions, and of four- 
teen in the number of churches organized, shows the effect of the cut of 
$10,000 in the appropriations made a year ago last January, in an effort to 
avoid dept, but we submit that there is real occasion for gratitude in view 
of the effectiveness of the work as shown in the other and more important 
items. 


A high type of heroism has been displayed by the men and women 
under our commission. Genuine hardships have been met and not infre- 
quently persecutions of the bitterest sort have been endured and real priva- 
tions, incident to wholly inadequate income have been suffered and these 
for the main part without complaint. Realizing that the future of the de- 
nomination with its important trusts depends upon this work of conquest 
and construction, we wish to lay upon the hearts of the members of the So- 
ciety, and through them upon the conscience of the entire denomination, 
the combined sense of opportunity and responsibility in maintaining this 
branch of the work of the Congregational Church with rapidly increasing 
support. Better equipped men are sorely needed. A more adequate pro- 
gram is imperatively demanded. New fields constantly present widely cpen 
doors. America holds the key to the world’s redemption and Home Mis- 
sions holds ihe destiny of America. The essential nature of our mission 
calls for far larger investment than have yet been made. 


THE TREASURY. 


The meaning of the appended statement of the Treasurer may not be 
fully obvious to the lay reader. An analysis of these necessarily some- 
what involved figures shows that the receipts from living donors for the 
year 1914-1916 were $381,505.32 as compared with $393,179.64 for 1913-1914 
or a loss of $11,674.32. Fairness requires the statement that these figures 
are not wholly trustworthy. Of this loss $2,908.39 is in the item of reports 
from city societies of money raised for pastors’ salaries. It is hard to 
differentiate this item from the other expenses of these affiliated organiza- 
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tions and the difference may be wholly in the more stringent methods of re- 
porting. Again the constituent states report a loss of $4,787.86. The time 
element is likely to unsettle this figure. The fiscal year of the states do 
not all agree with that of the national society, and changing seasons of re- 
mitting may account for all or much of this difference. It is significant on 
this point that, excluding New York where the percentages have been 
radically altered but which has made an increase in its receipts, the net 
payments made to the National office by the states on the percentage plan 
within the year exceeded those of the preceding year by $12,214.79. Allow- 
ing for variations due to irregular times of settlement it is still likely that 
this indicates a considerable increase in the receipts of the state societies. 

Further, the net receipts of the central office directly and through the 
states for national work from living donors amounted to $110,553.11, as 
compared with $104,473.07, thus showing a gain of $6,080.42 over the gifts 
of the previous year. This showing should be some $2,300 better, since 
under the new agreement with New York that amount is not credited in 
the above analysis. In other words, the gain in the receipts for national 
work amounts to approximately 8%. 

The above is doubly heartening when it is remembered that financial 
conditions were seriously disturbed during the year by the outbreak of the 
great war. 

Doubtless the steadying effect of the Apportionment Plan is shown 
as well as the effectiveness of the Every Member Canvass, introduced into 
many churches during the year. In the constituent States also the obliga- 
tion of the churches to the work in those states makes fairly constant the 
contributions from the churches; and by our Percentage Agreements we 
share in the profits of this constancy, and of the untiring efforts of state 
men to meet their own needs. 


How far short we are of our goal is shown by the fact that our re- 
ceipts from living donors amounted to $381,505.32, whereas, the apportion- 
ment for Home Missions is set at $470,000. 


In the matter of legacy receipts our last Annual Report contained the 
frightening item of a draft of $44,000 on the Legacy Equalization Fund to © 
meet a deficit in the year’s account, due largely to the low receipts from 
legacies. This year we are glad to be able to report the return in excess 
of $14,611.63 to the Legacy Equalization Fund, the amount from legacy 
receipts, of $120,000, net. 

Following the study of the question by the General Secretary and the 
Assistant Treasurer the Board has given considerable attention to the 
equalizing of legacy receipts and at its midwinter meeting voted, in view 
of the average receipts of recent years, to recommend to the National 
Society for adoption the following policy: 


EQUALIZATION FUND POLICY. 
It is to be noted that the adoption of the suggested policy by the 
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Society would bind the Directors not to exhaust the Equalization Fund in 
any one year, thus involving the actual curtailing of work rather than 
jeopardizing the future by the exhaustion of reasonable reserves. The 
plan also precludes the possibility of executives drawing upon this fund, 
except for the purpose of equalizing legacy receipts. Should the gifts of 
the living decrease, debt or retrenchment would of necessity result. This 
is as it should be. 

A matter of comparative unimportance may demand remark. It has 
been decided to omit the monthly publication of itemized receipts in The 
American Missionary, substituting therefor the quarterly or possibly the 
annual report of receipts by the National Society. Should there appear 
any considerable demand for the return to the former practice, such return 
could readily be made. 

PER CAPITA GIFTS. 


A study of the reports shows that the average gift per member for 
Home Missions for the year, including contributions to national, state and 
city societies, was 4934 cents as compared with 52% cents last year. In 
the various states the average per member is as follows: 
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CONSTITUENT STATE PERCENTAGES. 


Contributions received from living donors in Constituent States are 
divided between the treasuries of the national and state societies according 
to a scale of percentages. This division is made no matter whether the 
gift be sent to the national or state treasury, unless the giver directs o‘her- 
wise. This arrangement has nothing to do with income from investments, 
legacies or conditional gifts. Nor does it apply to gifts specifically desig- 
nated for a particular society or use. 

The percentages from the different states for national work for the 
year 1914-15 were as follows: 


Gautornia CNorth) 3. 5.0.10 5 Minnesota ¢.1..e scien ashes aie 5 
Calitioivey, (Sona soaps duce 5 Missourigesin. Soe ene eee 5 
(EONMECtICU teen tes tise ee tees 60 Nebraskaaece emer asec eeeenriee 5 
TIUCHONS: a Bathe OBI oe Sear gore or 20 INeWwaellani ps hie mere aera 50 
LIGKIEY (chic a OE I ees 20 New) Vork=25. 0 ss setee nec 10 
IRATIEGS ic bres eae roe ei cae ane 5 O10 7. se alone eee 6} 
IMIEREGYS 8 ey Bic nae ee race es 10 Rhodemlslandi. a nretoeers 20 
IMaSSACHUSEEES cra cpccil om aeesiersre 3394 0reV ELIMOnt uae ser tee eae eee 33 
MiGIt pan mre a. cuccrhytet Aes oe 15 Washing tom wre earastreee 3 
WHS CONSIilae ete aera iaiccome tne 10 


During the year the agreement with Illinois has been revised, making 
the share for national work from that state 25% instead of 20%. [Illinois 
is to be complimented on this revision and her example is to be com- 
mended to other resourceful states. ; 


ADMINISTRATION. 


On April 15th, 1915, Rev. Charles E. Burton, D.D., assumed the duties 
of General Secretary, succeeding Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., who had 
been called to the secretaryship of the National Council. The other secre- 
taries and officers have continued as in the preceding year, Mr. Ernest 
Adams being now designated “Assistant Treasurer” instead of “Cashier” 
as one year ago. The administration has been departmentalized. Asso- 
ciate Secretary Swartz devotes himself to the oversight of the missionary 
field, giving what time he can to the City Work at the invitation of the 
larger municipalities. Assistant Secretary Breed edits the home missionary 
section of The American Missionary and other printed matter both in 
leaflets and periodicals, looks after stereopticon lectures and keeps in touch 
with our foreign-speaking work. Miss Woodberry, as in the past, fosters 
the interests of the women of the churches in the great mission of the 
Society. The General Secretary exercises general oversight of all depart- 
ments and especially fosters missionary interests in the constituent states 
for the furthering of the entire work both in those states and in the nation. 
This division of labor has conduced to increased effectiveness. 
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SUPERINTENDENCE. 


The work of superintendence during the year has been conducted with 
high efficiency. An exceedingly able group of men is now in charge of the 
different states and districts. These men have magnified their tasks both 
in the mind of the Society and of the churches under their supervision. 
There was consequently a remarkable absence of friction as well as an 
increased manifestation of efficiency. 


Several changes have been made since the publication of the last re- 
port which should here be mentioned. Superintendent C. E. Tower re- 
signed his care of the South Central District, consisting of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana. The Society lost him from its company 
of superintendents with very great regret. Superintendent A. E. Ricker, 
D.D., was by the Directors elected to succeed to the care of the South 
Central District. He is now in charge of the work, with his office at 
Dallas. 


Pastor-at-Large €. W. Carroll, whose work had been the specific care of 
all the churches in New Jersey, was elected to care for Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, District of Columbia and Virginia in addition to New Jersey, 
making him thus the superintendent of the Middle Atlantic District. Rev. 
E. P. Seymour has been elected as General Missionary for Pennsylvania to 
serve in that state under the supervision of Superintendent Carroll. 


For several years Superintendent W. G. Puddefoot had been caring for 
all of Indiana, except that part suburban to Chicago, but many demands 
from the churches throughout the country made it important that he should 
be released from the work of supervision and his whole time be made 
available for platform services. This has been a distinct strengthening of 
our publicity interests and a ground of gratification to the churches. A 
temporary arrangement has been made by which Rev. Harry Blunt, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Indianapolis, with a Committee of 
other pastors is acting as Superintendent of the Indiana work. 

Rev. Ralph B. Larkin, who has so happily cared for the Congregational 
interests of the Southern California Conference has asked to be relieved. 
The Conferénce has elected Rev. Geo. F. Kenngott, Ph.D., as its secretary 
who will thus have charge not only of the city work at Los Angeles, as 
for several years past, but of the missionary interests of the entire Con- 
ference. Dr. Kenngott brings an exceptional administrative ability to this 
large work. 


General Missionary A. P. Nelson of the Swedish Department was 
struck suddenly with paralysis, and in June he went to receive the reward 
of his long and faithful service. 


At the time of the mid-winter meeting in Chicago a telegram came 
anncuncing the death of Secretary E. R. Smith of New Hampshire, after 
prolonged illness. This break in our ranks was felt severely outside of the 
state as well as among his close associates. The work in New Hampshire 
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was taken up immediately by Rev. E. R. Stearns and carried on without 


a break. 
IN THE CONSTITUENT STATES. 


The Constituent State Plan has proved its value. Like all plans it is 
capable of improvement. The time seems ripe for utilizing the lessons of 
experience looking to more effective use of the plan. The keeping of the 
broad work of the whole society before churches in states where most of 
the money is used within the state and where the officers of the state so- 
ciety are directly responsible for the local work is not encouraged by the 
plan. It is a question whether activities are as large when the appeal is 
chiefly for local, and frequently prosaic work, as when that appeal has big 
dimensions and is possessed of the dramatic aspect of the distant and the 
different. Frequently also churches can be interested in special work and 
will give largely when that work is far away. And still more important: 
big gifts, either directly or thru wills, are not so likely to be made for a 
limited work as for an extensive one. In consequence the states lose as 
well as the general society by this natural result of the plan. It was the 
recognition of such facts as these which led the General Secretary to 
specialize in fostering the whole work within the self-supporting states. 
The questions involved are being considered with the state leaders. Some 
of the states have already acted, looking to an arrangement whereby dona- 
tions may be increased through designated gifts without unfairness either 
to state or nation. Supplemental agreements have been suggested whereby 
the National Society shall receive a larger percentage of state contributions 
above a given sum, thus making it worth while for The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to do active publicity work in constituent states 
to the advantage of both parties. 

By the secretary’s attention to constituent states the Massachusetts 
Society has been encouraged to meet the instructions of the State Con- 
ference in establishing a minimum salary without asking for a larger per- 
centage of the Massachusetts contributions, which at the beginning of 
the year they thought might be necessary. 


Illinois has agreed on its own initiative to an increase from twenty 
to twenty-five percent within the year, and at least one other state will 
be reported next year, probably more. 


The agreement with New York state has worked satisfactorily and the 
strategically important work in the Empire State is in better condition 
than for years. Some modifications of the plan have been adopted, open- 
ing the way for more aggressive publicity work by both State and National 
Societies. 

The General Secretary has met with the Board of Directors of New 
York and with the Executive Committee of Massachusetts, as on occasion 
with the directing bodies of other states. Arrangements have been pro- 
vided for publishing a Washington edition of The American Missionary 
with a supplement inserted dealing with the interests of the state of 
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Washington. Negotiations are under way with other conferences for sim- 
ilar editions. 


In general the relations between the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society and its federated organizations has grown more and more intimate 
and vital and in no single case is there any friction. The significance of 
this it would be hard to overestimate. 


MIDWINTER MEETING. 


As in years past the Board of Directors assembled in connection with 
its January meeting, the superintendents and secretaries of the several 
states, both missionary and constituent, together with the members of the 
Executive Committee and others interested in the work of the Society. 
As the years go on these conferences prove increasingly helpful. The last 
gathering was of especial importance as a means of introducing the new 
Secretary to all the workers and in affording opportunity for conference 
with the Commission on Missions and in careful study of the entire field 
by workers from every section, led by Secretary Swartz in a carefully 
tabulated investigation. 


PUBLICITY. 


The regular means of keeping the work of the Society before its 
constituency have been persistently employed. All of the secretaries have 
been constantly on the platform in conferences, associations, conventions 
and individual churches. Their work has been supplemented by public 
addresses by the President, Treasurer, members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Directors and friends of the work. The printed page continues, 
as it must, to be the chief avenue of information. Our section of The 
American Missionary, books, booklets, leaflets and form letters have been 
widely circulated. This line of effort has been supplemented by the more 
direct approach of personal letters and personal interviews. Besides the 
activities in these regular lines special platform work has been done by 
missionaries and particularly by Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson who has widely 
interested the churches in a work at Butte, Montana, and in so doing has 
introduced vividly to the churches some of the problems and opportunities 
of western home missionary work. 

At the Panama-Pacific Exposition the Society has caused to be dis- 
played an exhibit of home missions in connection with similar displays 
of other denominations. 


CO-OPERATION. 


As in past years your Board and its executives have endeavored to 
co-labor with other agencies, both denominational and inter-denomina- 
tional. The secretaries of the seven benevolent societies are in constant 
conference, and at least twice each year a whole day is spent together 
for the consideration of our entire benevolent program. 
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It is with no inconsiderable difficulty that actual results are secured in 
such co-operation. Because the subject bears upon the proposals of the 
Commission on Missions, it may be well to call attention to a few in- 
stances: For some time there has been before us the proposition of trans- 
ferring certain work of The American Missionary Association to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, making provision for the added 
expense to this Society by shifting other obligations among these two 
societies and the Education Society. After two years of conference there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of compassing this object. Again, we 
are doing considerable educational work through the Chicago Seminary 
Institutes, Schauffler Training School and various other instiiutions, after 
years of endeavor, to have this necessary function performed by the Edu- 
cation Society. Also in the year proposals came from the American 
Board for the co-operation of all the societies in educational and finan- 
cial efforts. The Secretaries’ Conference agreed. But wanting any agency 
for common administration nothing came of it. A Joint Educational Sec- 
retary was almost in sight, in fact elected, but this project miscarried, 
awaiting action of the National Council on the suggestions of the Com- 
mission on Missions. It was designed to do something that would com- 
pel the attention of visitors of the Panama-Pacific Exposition by a joint 
exhibit, but when the time came this Society found itself alone and under 
necessity to display a legend stating that our exhibit represented the work 
of but one of the seven missionary agencies of the denomination. These 
are samples of facts which emphasize the need of some means of secur- 
ing actual co-operation that shall measure up to the fraternal spirit which 
animates the various organizations. 


Considering the functions of the Commission on Missions of the utmost 
importance we have exercised ourselves in forwarding the study and work 
of that body. No great requirements have been made of us, but such little 
information as has been sought and such limited conference as has been 
invited we have freely given; and beyond this we have urged our under- 
standing of the present situation upon the Commission—we trust without 
too great annoyance to its officers and members. 


Our hands have also been extended to those of other denominations 
that we might mutually stand where otherwise we should all fall. We 
lent our aid, both financial and personal, to the United Missionary Cam- 
paign which did so much to introduce the Every Member Canvass and 
other practical methods into our churches. Through the Home Missions 
Council and the Missionary Education Movement we have sought to frat- 
ernize with our brethren of other faiths in the Common aims of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The field is the United States. Most of it is under cultivation. There 
is a little intensive cultivation. There is considerable effective cultivation. 
There is too much cultivation that is indifferent. There is too much 
soil untouched. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society is working in alrnost 
every state in the Union and in the territory of Alaska. The great West 
is still largely unpeopled. The Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain states, 
where now live seven million, is a region capable of maintaining a popula- 
tion double that in the entire United States at the present time. But Home 
Missionary needs are no longer confined to the West. The largest num- 
ber of persons, working in one state under Home Missionary commission, 
are in Massachusetts. The next largest number are in Illinois. The entire 
land is missionary territory. Partial explanation is given when it is said 
that in Rhode Island, for example, 68.7% of the population is either foreign 
born or born of foreign parents, while the proportion of native Americans 
is still smaller in such states as Minnesota and North Dakota. This means 
more than simply the introduction of needy elements into our civilization. 
It means change everywhere. The old rural is a great new frontier. Add- 
ing these to the still unclaimed physical frontier makes Home Missionary 
territory co-extensive with the United States. 

The following pages relate in brief and unvarnished terms the story 
of the twelve months from April 31, 1914 to March 1, 1915. Real progress 
is chronicled all along the line. It is worthy of note that here is found 
no wail of failure. 

Common-place enough is much of the following to the casual reader, 
but the philosopher of human history knows that constructive force, how- 
ever unostentatious, determines great civilizations. The forces whose 
phenomena are here set forth are those that have made America great 
in the past, and they are the forces‘to which America must look now for 
continuing greatness. 

The awful war which threatened civilization itself in the midst of the 
years here surveyed shifts to America opportunities for world-influence 
such as no nation ever knew before. The present position of our country 
in the life of the race multiplies many times the importanc of furnishing 
to mankind the spectacle of a nation in which Christianity has mastered 
the life of the people and which, because of that fact, treats cther nations 
as it would be treated. 

Christianity has been effective in America. But how much more effect- 
ive it might be is clear to every observing soul. Its future effectiveness 
is in large measure dependent upon home missionary labors. The fol- 
lowing pages should be read in the light of these fundamental facts. 
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ALASKA. 


The day for which we have waited has come. After being shut up for 
ten years, at hard labor in a federal prison, Alaska steps forth once more 
for a free life. With railroads building and resources unlocked, with a 
larger measure of self-government, and the steady decline in her popula- 
tion and industries checked, she fronts a future as broad and big as the 
ocean that beats upon her shores. 

Our Congregational policy of watchful waiting should soon be justified 
in substantial enlargement. Indeed, it is already. Each of our three 
churches is under the most successful pastorate it has yet had. Audiences 
are enthusiastic, with probably the largest attendance of any churches of 
any denomination in the territory. Douglas is said to have the finest 
Sunday-school in Alaska. Valdez and Nome are strongly manned and in a 
flourishing condition, the former having replaced the parsonage, which 
burned about a year ago. The interest in church life and work is greater 
than at any time in the past fifteen years. With increasing hope, enlarg- 
ing plans, and better financial conditions in the country at large the church 
life of Alaska must certainly take on corresponding vigor. 

In the near future we should plan for a general worker on the ground, 
who shall not only keep more closely informed as to the points of greatest 
need, but be free to give them the prompt and energetic attention they will 
require. The Episcopalians have had two men of international reputation 
in that work. So have the Presbyterians. I am told that each of these 
denominations has spent about $40,000 a year on its Alaska work. Much of 
this is for Indian schools, which is always expensive work. Should we 
count in our American Missionary Association budget, our denominational 
expenditure would, of course, loom larger than the $1,500 or $2,000 cus- 
tomary schedule. We do not spend home missionary money as lavishly as 
the denominations named. I think we have the reputation of doing as good 
work on a scale of grants nearly fifty per cent. less. I know it is so in 
Washington and while it means larger self-sacrifice, it also means steadier 
self-reliance for our churches. Unfortunately, it leaves weak young churches 
open to the temptation of religious bribing, a sin as disastrous and demoral- 
izing as political bribery, though by some uncultivated consciences not yet 
considered as disreputable. 

A Forecast. 

We must not gasp with astonishment if a yearly budget of $5,000 for 
Alaska should be asked within a year or two, when things really begin to 
open up, if we intend to do our share in religiously cultivating that great 
land. That should allow the support of some measure of local supervision 
and the opening up of from two to three new points each year. This is 
a safe, rational program to look forward to. 


CENTRAL SOUTH, THE 


In the four states comprising this district—Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana—thirty-three missionaries have served fifty-three churches 
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during the year, investing 314 months of labor for the cause. Some half- 
dozen of the points served are really preaching stations, which means that 
the Gospel is being extended to destitute communities, for the most part 
isolated and unprivileged, and where, except for this hard and self-sacrific- 
ing service, the Word would not be known. Of these thirty-three mis- 
sionaries, fifteen serve more than one church and supply thirty-five points 
with the Gospel. This is not taking into account the many vicinities where 
General Missionary L. J. Parker has visited, ministered, encouraged, and 
directed the work of our Oklahoma churches. 

Our forty-nine aided churches (deducting preaching stations) have a 
total membership of about 2,290. During the year accessions on confession 
numbered 229, by letter 148, making a total of 377. Gains on confession 
amount to ten per cent. of the membership, and total accessions to 16.4 
per cent. 

After three months of work in the Central South, a sensible man is not 
prepared to write a book or to solve its problems. But that there are both 
needs and prospects is beyond question. 


Rural Communities. 


There is important and difficult work to be done in important rural 
communities. In Louisiana and eastern Texas such men as Paul Leeds, 
T. A. Edwards, D. Franklin Brown, J. W. Saucier, and V. T. Davis are 
ministering to destitute peoples, out of contact with modern life. And such 
ministry is vitally necessary for the people and the communities involved; 
also for the rugged personal qualities and winning faith often developed for 
larger service. 


Village Evangelism. 


Successful village evangelism deserves mention. In Oklahoma, Carrier, 
Goltry, Hillsdale, Oktaha, and Drummond are examples of churches where 
pastors have seen large accessions on confession. Sometimes they have 
labored by themselves, at other times evangelists have assisted, but confes- 
sions have been secured, and new members, from twelve and fifteen up to 
forty-seven and fifty, have been brought into the fellowship. This is a type 
of work of which we ought to do more in the South. The vision of the 
new country uplift movement has not spread widely here, but some have 
seen it, and it is just as necessary and beneficient here as in the North. 


City Work. 


Undoubtedly the most important work on this field is that in our rap- 
idly-growing and aggressive cities. Oklahoma City, Muskogee, Enid, Fort 
Worth, Austin, San Antonio, Houston and Port Arthur are the strategic 
points now; the first-mentioned Texas city being the shining example of 
what can be done Congregationally by consecrated means and careful and 
wise management, five churches and two missions being the fruits of such 
effort. In San Antonio, Rev. C. A. Riley minister, the little company has 
made overtures for the purchase of a fine well-located church property, 
now in the possession of the Christian Scientists, and the look ahead is 
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inspiring. At Houston, Rev. H. B. Harrison has been called and has ac- 
cepted, and the thrill of expectation is in the hearts of the brethren. There 
are other fine, growing cities in both Texas and Oklahoma, and the call for 
us of the Pilgrim faith to enter is loud indeed. 


City First Bills Funds 


One thing needs earnestly to be said: If we, as Congregationalists, 
are to gain timely and strategic entrance on this splendidly promising city 
work, it is of the most vital importance that funds, not only for the support 
of the minister, but for statesman-like initial movement, must be available 
for the support of the missionary program. This plea can never be stated 
emphatically enough to satisfy the worker whose heart is so unremittingly 
cast down for the lack of strategic financing. 

There is a future for the Central South. A period of depression has 
visited us. But signs are many that an upward and forward movement is 
at the door. It will move along the lines of increasing membership in our 
existing churches; of developing the equipment for spiritual, educational, 
and social work; and of entering newly developing communities, such as 
Tulsa, McAlester, and Sapulpa, in Oklahoma; and Beaumont, Waco, Corpus 
Christi and other towns in Texas. The old promises and the old gospel are 
full of new inspiration for the new day, the new open doors, and the new 
victories that await only the new prophesy that shall stand the twentieth 
century test and say now as ever, “Here am I, send me.” 


COLORADO. 


We are encouraged in the state as a whole by the statistics from the 
Year-Book, which indicate that we have increased in church membership, 
in Sunday-school attendance, in benevolences and church property, while 
we have decreased in the amount of home expenses and debt. 


Statistical. 

Thirty-seven churches have received missionary aid during the year 
and a large number of self-supporting churches have been directly aided 
by the state workers. A vigorous attempt was made to increase the 
amount available for use under the “plus plan,” but on account of the dis- 
turbed financial conditions and small returns from some of the crops we 
failed to reach the mark by a few dollars. Our churches are courageously 
facing the coming year with a determination that will bring the home mis- 
sionary gifts to such a point that we will have funds left over for our 
work within the state. 

During the year three church buildings have been dedicated—at Jules- 
burg, Flagler and Englewood. One new organization has been added to 
our list of churches; two have been dropped. At East Lake, ten miles 
north of Denver, a very promising church with a charter membership of 
thirty was organized in December. 


Rural Ministry. 
We have in Colorado four great rural circuits. One of them, the 
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Platte Valley circuit, just north of Denver, being situated in a rich irri- 
gated district, is so near the city as to share in many of its advantages. 
Rev. Norman Curtis, who had worked faithfully in this district for four 
years, gave up his work in February and Rev. E. A. Blodgett has been 
called to the field. He preaches at Derby, Henderson, Platte Valley and 
East Lake, with other Sunday-school appointments. The other fields par- 
take more of the character of the frontier. Rev. G. A. Ellis preaches at New- 
castle, Silt, and Raven, with three outstations, reaching his fields by auto- 
mobile. Rev. D. J. Gillanders, in the Grand Plateau, with headquarters at 
Collbran, serves the church at Molina and preaches also at six Sunday- 
schools and outstations. Four nights of each week are given to this kind 
of missionary service. His home is twenty-five miles from a railroad. Rev. 
James F. Walker continues to carry forward his great work in Western 
Montrose County. He has recently added preaching stations at Second 
and Third Park and at Naturita, making him seven preaching stations 
which he endeavors to reach once in three weeks. Beginning on this field 
in 1910, he has seen the work grow from the beginning until it has reached 
its present large proportions, and the end is not yet. A student will as- 
sist him during the summer. These men are putting into practice the un- 
derlying principles of Mills’ little book, “The Making of a Country 
Parish.” 
Prohibition. 

The state has not yet assumed normal conditions following the great 
coal strike, but we trust that some of the great lessons learned by the bit- 
ter experience will be such as to prevent future trouble. 


Denver City Plans. 


The City Missionary Society of Denver has gone forward with suc- 
cess. A year ago several of the missionary churches had large and trouble- 
some floating debts. During the year these debts have been entirely wiped 
out. These churches owe nothing except what is due the Church Building 
Society. During the winter a series of visitations among the churches of 
Denver was most successfully carried out, representatives of the City Mis- 
sionary Society going to the smaller churches two by two. There is a 
“set together” spirit in the atmosphere of the Denver churches that is 
most wholesome. 

A most troublesome event has occurred during the year relative to the 
property of the People’s Tabernacle. An attempt was made in January, 
1914, by a bare majority of the church to transfer the property, worth in 
the neighborhood of $60,000 to the Baptist denomination. By the advice 
of the New York office with the hearty support of our State Board, the 
minority in the Tabernacle have been encouraged to institute proceedings 
at law for the recovery of the property. The case is still pending. The 
principle at stake is so important that our City Missionary Society and 
State Board feel that, if necessary, the case should be carried to the Su- 


preme Court. As the case stands, if the Baptists should win, the church 
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property of every Congregationally-organized denomination in the state is 
in jeopardy. 

A new work has just been opened at Washington Park, Rev. Robert 
Allingham, our City Missionary, having undertaken to build a church in 
this rapidly-growing region. 

We are still attempting to do the missionary work of Colorado with 
about $2,000 less than is needed for minimum efficiency. Some of the 
older churches still need help and we must turn the deaf ear to calls for 
new work. Our salaries are too small, and many of our missionaries are 
enduring the greatest privations because of the necessity that is upon us. 
On the whole, however, the outlook is much more encouraging than it 
was twelve months ago. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Congregationalism in Connecticut in the year of our Lord 1914 can 
claim no achievement that will warrant conceit. It can find consolation 
in the fact that it has held its own, if there is any consolation in such a 
fact. Statistics do not mean everything, but at any rate they do mean 
something. If it takes nearly 70,000 Congregationalists to achieve a net 
gain in membership of a little less than 300, it reveals a contrast to the 
Biblical ratio, for it required over 200 to chase one recruit, and more than 
400 to put two to flight for spiritual safety. True, death, dismission, and 
revision decimated the roll, but the trenches have not been pushed per- 
ceptibly into the enemy’s country. The cost of making a Congregational 
capture foots up much, both in men and money. Yet evangelism has been 
emphasized, and elements of religious education have not been wanting. 
Efforts have neither been lacking nor listless. We hope that the year has 
been one of seed sowing and that the coming harvest truly will be 
plenteous. 


Increasing Adaptability. 

The churches, however, do not call themselves cast down or feel them- 
selves forsaken. Our ministers are meeting the challenge of the times 
and are not moaning under juniper trees. Congregationalism in Connecti- 
cut is cautious, but it is not bound. Adaptability is an asset of its ability. 
Aloofness from the alien is almost absent from the atmosphere. It has 
taken a long time to sense this opportunity and obligation. It is a case of 
self-preservation or suicide. Foreigners are found, not only well repre- 
sented in the pews, but not a few fill pulpits and preach to the remnant of 
the Brahmin caste Yankee stock. 

The country churches are better manned, equipped, and supported 
than has been the case for many a day. In industrial communities, the 
southern Europeans are upon us like a flood and stagger us, but the second 
generation will steady us. 


Increasing Fraternity. 
Best of all, Protestantism is pulling together where once it pulled apart. 
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This fraternalism is not wholly formed. Mere denominationalism is at a 
discount. The kingdom of God kills sectarianism. This fraternalism some- 
times takes the form of fusion, but more often of federation. Only one 
instance remains in a Connecticut community, suitable to be served by one 
church, where Congregational and other Protestant home missionary 
money is being employed to maintain separate church organizations, and 
in this case the Congregationalists have held out hands and proposed a 
trial marriage. 

The oldest missionary society in the United States—The Missionary 
Society of Connecticut—is dear to the Congregationalists of this common- 
wealth, and they support it, loyally and liberally. Still larger support would 
not be wasted. 

Our Persian-Assyrian Friends. 

To give some color to the home missionary picture, one should be- 
hold the Persian-Assyrians in New Britain and Bristol. To stand before a 
congregation of 150 and see their eager, upturned faces and hear them sing 
songs similar to Gregorian chants makes one’s soul thrill and fingers tingle. 
It is a rare thing to read that one of these people is roystering or boister- 
ous. During the year of depression, when work was scarce and wages scant, 
only one of them in the city of Elihu Burritt asked for public aid. Over 
the ocean their kith and kin are crushed by the awful Juggernaut of war, 
and more than a thousand dollars has been sent from New Britain to aid 
the stricken sufferers by those who have not failed to share in the support 
of the missionary who cheers them with the Gospel and wise personal 
counsel. 

Foreign-Speaking Work. 

In our home missionary churches the gain in membership is greatest 
among the Italians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, French, Armenians, and 
Bohemians. All the other nationalities are being distanced, and even new 
native enterprises are not in the lead, for the largest home missionary 
church in Connecticut is Italian, with a membership of 213, while the 
smallest is Yankee, with a membership of nine. Is not this a sign both 
ominous and revealing? Christianity careth not for caste, neither regardeth 
race; so will it be with Congregationalism in Connecticut, if it be truly 
Christian. 


DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Congregational work among the Norwegians and Danes was suggested 
by a Norwegian banker in Chicago, urged by Dr. F. E. Emrich, then a 
pastor in that city, and was started by Chicago Seminary in 1884. 


Historical. 

The Norwegians and Danes are Protestants, and, as a rule, religious 
people, acquainted with historic Christianity and the doctrines of the Luth- 
eran faith. Religious awakenings, however, since the time of Hans Niel- 
sen Hauge (d. 1824), started a dissenter movement out from the Lutheran 
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church, its adherents seeking a freer, more vital religious life and worship 
and doctrine. People of this class were coming to our country and were 
not touched by the Lutheran churches already here. They needed to be 
ministered to, and Congregationalism was ready for this timely service, 
as its principles regarding the Bible, liberty of interpretation, evangelical 
forms of worship, local church autonomy, etc., were just what these peo- 
ple, through study of the New Testament, had come to believe. As they 
learned about the school in Chicago, their young men went there for train- 
ing, and then went out to gather the people together into organized free 
churches of the Congregational type. One hundred and sixty-three Nor- 
wegian and Danish young men have taken the full or partial courses. As 
they went out to their work the churches began to multiply, the first one 
in Boston, Massachusetts, being organized in 1885, and others followed 
from year to year, until now we count fifty-three organized churches. 
Thirty-three of our men are serving forty of these churches. Four are 
permanently at work in Norway; one of them being the editor and pub- 
lisher of a religious weekly representing free church work there. One is 
in China, working under the Y. M. C. A. in Shansi. One is in Venezuela, 
South America, at the head of a mission which he has founded there. One 
is in India, working among the Bhil people in Khandesh. Six are at work 
under the American Sunday-school Union. One represents the American 
Bible Society in the Northwest. One is a professor in a recently organized 
Bible Institute. More than thirty have met with reversion to type and 
have become priests in the Lutheran Church. 


Religious Organization. 

The churches are made up of two classes, those in Congregation! as- 
sociations and those calling themselves free Evangelical Independent 
Churches. These two groups of churches fellowship most happily through 
Danish-Norwegian associations, uniting also in the support of a weekly 
religious paper, “Evangelisten.” Nearly all of them are served by Danish 
and Norwegian graduates of Chicago Seminary. These churches are scat- 
tered over the northern tier of states, stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. In addition to these organized churches there are scores of little 
groups of Norwegian and Danish Christians that come together for wor- 
ship. 

The evangelistic note is characteristic of these churches. They realize 
that their problem is not religion, for the people as a rule are religious, 
but the masses do not know a vital, spiritual religion, and so they work 
and pray for the Spirit’s breathing upon the dry bones of a dead worship. 
The young people are interested, and have organized orchestras and choirs 
as well as young people’s societies. Song festivals are held regularly. 
Reality is religious experience, and to live according to God’s Word, are 
the great aim of the churches. 

The Congregational Home Missionary Society has been interested in 
this movement from the beginning and has had a considerable share in the 
development of the work. At present, it is not making a very large ex 
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penditure, for these churches have an independent spirit and like to be 
self-supporting. We are now aiding nine such churches, and eight or nine 
are aided by City and State societies. 


Ohio. 


The Norwegian church in Cleveland, Ohio, is ministering a “free 
faith” among the 3,000 or more Norwegians and Danes in the city. Special 
attention is given to seamen, many of whom come into port and sojourn 
here for the winter. For five years this church has been meeting a heavy 
obligation annually on its property. They are hoping this year to get aid 
from the Building Society to make the burden less taxing. There is an 
earnest spirit among the members, all being alive to their mission of 
evangelization. 

Wisconsin, 


Clintonville and Navarino, Wisconsin, are two small rural fields which 
have kept up their work for years under many discouragements. The 
young people leave to seek work in the large cities, and quite a number 
of the old people have departed this life. Under a new pastor, recently 
graduated from Chicago Seminary, they are moving forward hopefully. 

Maple Valley, Wisconsin, is a rural field which shows no great gains, 
as no new settlers are coming in except when farms change hands. It is 
yoked with an English-speaking church. It is a good training school for 
children and young people who gravitate toward the cities. Last fall the 
pastor stated in his quarterly report that he hadn’t much to set forth, ex- 
cept that ten of his best young people had gone to college, leaving him 
only two in his Bible class and depleting the young people’s society. He 
hoped, however, that the church’s loss would be the Kingdom’s gain. This 
is significant and needs no further comment. 


Minnesota. 


Working among a limited constituency, the church at Winona, Min- 
nesota, serves Swedes as well as Danes and Norwegians, holding before 
the people the light of an evangelical faith, and the work is being more 
and more appreciated because it is becoming better understood. A more 
united pecple, or a people more loyal to Christ and His church, can not be 
found anywhere. 

Washington. 


The church at Tacoma, Washington, has passed through severe strug- 
gles, caused by fanatical evangelists preaching theories for truths, thus 
making divisions among the membership. It has also been depleted 
through removals caused by lack of work. Under its new and efficient 
pastor it is getting a new grip on itself and the situation. There are about 
5,000 Norwegians in Tacoma and many in the outlying towns and settle- 
ments. The church intends to regard itself as-a center of missionary 
work reaching out to these places. The pastor is now preaching at Roose- 
velt Heights, McKinley Park and Parkland. Some of its members, as well 
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as the pastor, are interested in forming a new Norwegian colony eighteen 
miles from the city. They propose to call this new point Scandia, and 
they hope to have a church there. 


Repeated efforts have been made at Seattle, Washington, to establish 
a Norwegian Free or Congregational church. The work we are at present 
supporting is the second one to be organized. The congregation worships 
in a rented building near the center of the city, and people from different 
sections of the city can reach it by street cars. There has not been much 
progress as yet, though the work has held its own during the last year. 
They are planning now to let their pastor push out into the settlements 
and towns around Puget Sound, where many Norwegians are living with- 
out religious privileges. In this way, the city work would not only be taken 
care of, but a sort of missionary district would be formed, all being in 
some way connected with the city church. 


Oregon. 


The present Norwegian church in Portland is also the second effort to 
carry on definite work. The people now have an organized church and 
worship in a rented store in a new section of the city where Norwegians 
are settling and acquiring homes. The pastor has the names of about fifty 
families whom he is visiting and trying to interest. He serves this field 
jointly with the church at Canby, about twenty-five miles distant. This 
latter is a small rural town, with many Norwegians in the community. 
There is a good church building, free of debt, and some very good Chris- 
tian families, forming a good nucleus of workers. There might be a very 
strong organization, if divergent views of doctrine, mostly non-essential 
ones, did not separate the people. The pastor is striving to unite them in 
earnest work. Only by yoking these two fields is it possible to provide 
for regular services in both. 


During the year the Superintendent has visited all the aided Norwegian 
and Slavic churches under his care in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Illinois, Iowa, Washington and Oregon, and has assisted more or 
less in the four Norwegian churches in Chicago, besides helping with the 
management of the Norwegian paper, “Evangelisten,” which is published 
in Chicago. He has given ten hours a week class-room instruction at 
Chicago Seminary, or about 300 hours for the school year. This has con- 
sisted of lectures in theology in Norwegian, given to the six students of 
the Danish-Norwegian Institute, and English language studies, given to 
the Norwegian, Danish, Swedish, German and Finnish students of all the 
Institutes. 


In this report mention has only been made of the aided churches, 
which necessarily are the smaller, struggling churches. There are fine, 
strong, self-supporting churches in the large cities, doing splendid work 
among the people. Homes for young people coming to large cities, and an 
orphanage in Jersey City, are supported by the churches. 
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Educational Problems. 


Rushford Academy and Institute has had fifty-six students during the 
Jast year, with a faculty of four, the institution being wholly supported by 
offerings from the churches. There is a very positive Christian atmos- 
phere at Rushford. A student coming there unconverted does not get 
away, as a rule, without having a very definite Christian experience. The 
directors of the school have recently established a theological department, 
impelled by the wish of the people to control the training of their minis- 
ters, and, possibly, by the fear that the training at Chicago Seminary may 
not be exactly orthodox. It is hoped that a better understanding and more 
thorough co-operation may be brought about, so that the churches will 
still leave the theological training of their ministers in the hands of 
Chicago Seminary. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT. 


It is now twenty-four years since the first Finnish Congregational 
church in this country was organized at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. This 
work was started by two Finnish students from Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary during their summer vacation. Before this time Congregationalism 
was entirely unknown among the Finnish people, and as soon as knowl- 
edge of this work came to the knowledge of the Finnish Lutheran minis- 
ters, they began to warn the people against Congregational heresy. This 
policy has been continued ever since, but with comparatively little success. 

In 1895 another Finnish Congregational church was organized at Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, by Rev. Andrew Groop, a graduate of the Swedish 
Institute of Chicago Seminary; and the third was established in 1896, at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, by Rev. K. F. Henrikson, also a graduate of Chicago 
Seminary. These were the pioneer Finnish Congregational churches. 

In September, 1903, Congregationalism among Finns received a new 
impetus when a training school for Finnish ministers was opened in con- 
nection with the church at Quincy. From 1903 to 1909, twenty young men 
from this school entered the ministry. 

In 1913 the Congregational Home Missionary Society added a Finnish 
Department, to their other foreign departments, and a Finnish Training 
School for ministers was opened in connection with Chicago Theological 
Seminary. During the two years that this Department has been in exist- 
ence, Congregational churches have been established in Brooklyn and on 
Staten Island, in New York State; at Englewood and Jersey City, in New 
Jersey; at Willmette, Joliet and Waukegan, in Illinois; at Lewiston, Gray- 
ling and Johannasburg, Michigan; at Duluth, Knife River, Biwabik and 
Cokato, Minnesota; at Seattle, Aberdeen, Sois Creek, Salmon Creek and 
Nasel, Washington; also at Astoria and Portland, Oregon. 

When it is taken into consideration that we have never received any 
members from the old country, as is the case with the Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, and Lutheran Synodists, the above record is a very good one. The 
Finnish work, under the care of our Society, is entirely Congregational, 
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born in America. But with all the difficulties and discouragements we 
have encountered we are not far behind the Finnish Lutheran Synod in 
the number of churches in operation or in membership. This Synod be- 
gan its work in America thirty-five years ago, and they now have thirty 
ministers, sixteen of them having come from Finland. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


The harvest has certainly been as good as the seed sown and the work 
done. We rejoice in the organization of fourteen new churches whose 
membership varies from twelve to one hundred and sixty-seven. Nine 
church buildings and five parsonages have been erected. Our ministerial 
force has been augmented by the ordination or employment of eight men, 
six of them coming from our own institutions. 

The Reaper of Life’s Harvest has also claimed his own. One young 
man from St. Chrischona died after only a little more than a year of 
service. Two others were among our first missionaries and had with- 
drawn from active service. Their prayers and labors have been a special 
asset in our work. 

We regret very much to be obliged to report the resignation of our 
general missionary, Rev. J. C. Schwabenland. This was due to overwork. 
We hope that his strength will be restored after a few months of rest. 

Reports so far received seem to indicate an increase in missionary 
gifts, although crop conditions have been very unfavorable in some of our 
territory, and large sums have been sent to the Red Cross for Germans 
and Russians. One of our pastors said to me the other day, “I have al- 
ready secured $600 in cash and subscriptions, and the amount is growing. 
This will be held until the war is over. We will then be able to aid our 
people, very many of whom will come to this country.” 

Everywhere I find among our people an expectation that German and 
Russian-German immigration will greatly increase at the close of this ter- 
rible war. Shall we be ready to do our part in providing church homes 
for the coming multitude? If our appropriation cannot be considerably 
increased, we shall miss our opportunity. I recommend that the Society 
be prepared to increase it, at the close of the war, and that our German 
churches receive a share of the special fund that has been projected to 
pay the first bills. We shall be at a great disadvantage if this is not done. 
Here on the borders of Chicago we had a clear field. The sympathy of the 
people was certainly with us, but being poor they did not feel justified in 
undertaking to put up a building. A minister of the United Brethren 
Church appeared on the scene and built a little meeting house and cheap 
home. A United Brethren church was organized, but at the same time it 
was voted to send their missionary collections to our Congregational 
work. We have received a number of their gifts. Then came a minister 
of the Evangelical Synod of North America. Backed by his Synod, he 
proceeded to build a church forty by sixty feet. The field is now prob- 
ably lost to us. The policy of helping on last bills is good in most cases, 
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but there are numerous instances in which we have been at a great dis- 
advantage. It has cost us many a church. 

Our churches are growing in the grace of giving. They have raised 
about $1,000 this year to aid their brethren in Canada in having the preached 
Word. This money did not come to our treasury since our charter pre- 
vents the Society from directing the work there. Three of our ministers 
are serving some ten churches and preaching stations in Canada, but six 
additional men are called for. Canada, however, is suffering from a busi- 
ness drought as well as from lack of moisture, and the Canada Union does 
not see its way clear to take on more work until conditions change. 

Another evidence of the grace referred to is manifested in resolutions 
and recommendations passed at a general conference held in Parkston, 
South Dakota, a short time ago. It was found impossible to meet the 
needs of the American young people and those of German descent at 
the same time on the capital we have. It was, therefore, recommended, 
with the consent of the Redfield constituency, to discontinue the English 
Academy course and to make the school distinctly German, with the pro- 
vision, however, that our German young people shall receive such instruc- 
tion in the English language that they will be able to use it as well as 
their native tongue. The union of our German Theological Institute with 
the Redfield College was also recommended, and it was voted that the 
German Congregationalists proceed to increase their endowment fund to 
$125,000! This seems somewhat remarkable. It is believed that only a 
small part, if any of this will fail of payment, especially if the people get a 
school which meets their needs. 

Our publishing business is now on a safe basis. We have great reason 
for thanksgiving, for the Hand of our Lord has been with us, good health 
has been general among our forces, and we look toward the future with 
still brighter anticipations. 


ILLINOIS. 


The outstanding feature of our work for 1914 was the new arrange- 
ment entered into by the State Conference and the Chicago City Missionary 
Society, by which the latter organization extends its work to include 
all of the Chicago Association. It was thought that, inasmuch as the 
suburban churches are closely related to the City Missionary Society and 
furnish a large part of its resources, the extension work within the bounds 
of the Chicago Association should be under the direction of that Society. 
This will not materially alter the situation except to enlarge somewhat the 
work of the City Society, and curtail the efforts of the Conference, pos- 
sibly to the advantage of both organizations. 


Clearing the Rolls. 


There has been a fairly general effort on the part of our churches to 
prune the roll of absentee members, and a few churches have been dropped 
from our roll during the year. This process indicates a nominal loss of six 
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churches and a small decrease in membership. This decrease is in appear- 
ance rather than reality, as our work is vigorous and increasing at a num- 
ber of points in the State. Our work at East St. Louis, under the care of 
the Rev. H. A. Cotton, has made rather surprising and very gratifying 
progress. East Moline has continued its advance, an evangelistic cam- 
paign under the lead of our State Evangelist contributing materially to 
their strengthening. 
Evangelism. 


Our evangelistic work has been one of the strong features of our serv- 
ice to the State. Mr. Spooner increases in usefulness with his broadening 
experience. His meetings during the year resulted in an addition of 400 
members to the churches in the communities served. The average increase 
in membership to the churches assisted by Mr. Spooner was thirty-six per 
cent. The question is now seriously considered of employing a second 
evangelist. 

Increasing Benevolence. 


Our benevolent contributions for the year are somewhat in advance 
of last year’s record, the total amounting to $116,675, a gain over last year 
of $4,732. The gain for Home Missions was $1,220. 

The Every-Member Campaign was conducted vigorously by nearly 
half of the associations in the state last fall, and the results were very 
satisfactory indeed. We are planning to push this effort with increasing 
vigor. 

City Mission Plans 

Our two City Missionary Societies in Chicago and Peoria have had a 
good year. The Peoria Society has a new Superintendent, the Rev. A. R. 
McLaughlin. The Chicago Society has inaugurated a campaign for the 
raising of $40,000 a year for five years for the lifting of its endowment to 
half a million dollars. 

Illinois faces the problems of the new year with courage and hope. 


IOWA. 


Our home missionary work is an integral part of the Conference activi- 
ties. In the interest of the most permanent results we seek to unify and 
correlate all our state-wide interests. We, therefore, conceive of the dif- 
ferent lines of activity in a unified and codperative relation. All the pres- 
tige and power which the Conference can command are placed at the 
service of any undertaking, missionary or otherwise. Nevertheless, Home 
Missions, as such, bulk largely in our thought, and, of all our interests, 
continue to be the most absorbing. 


National Conditions in Iowa. 


Congregational Iowa presents in miniature the problems grouped by 
the National Home Missionary Society under the city, the country, the 
immigrant, the frontier, and belated peoples. But, as we have no organ- 
ized effort along any of these particular lines, it is more suggestive to group 
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our work around the city, the village, and the country churches. Our 
cities are growing largely at the expense of the village and country dis- 
tricts. If we designate the dividing line between the city and the village 
at a population of three thousand, we have in our entire constituency 
fifty-five churches and fifteen thousand church members living under urban 
conditions. That is to say, eighteen per cent. of our churches, and forty 
per cent. of our Iowa fellowship are in cities and fifty-two per cent. of our 
churches and forty-six per cent. of our members are in villages, while thirty 
per cent. of our churches and fourteen per cent. of our members are in 
rural or semi-rural surroundings. 

The home mission service, as related to each of these groups, is about 
as follows: Twenty-five per cent. of our home mission churches and fifty 
per cent. of our expenditures are in the city; sixty per cent. of our home 
mission churches and forty-two per cent. of our expenditures are in vil- 
lages, while fifteen per cent. of our churches and about eight per cent. of 
our financial investment are in purely rural communities. 

Missionary Problems in City and Country. 

The bulk of our missionary expenditures goes to the city. This is as 
it should be. There are eight or ten Iowa cities where we have a fair 
chance for extending our work, and at present it is our only field for 
extension. In some of these cities, as for example, Des Moines, Council 
Bluffs, and Waterloo, new enterprises are being developed, and other grow- 
ing cities—provided they grow—will in time present similar opportunities. 

In the country we have a chance for intensive development, and it is 
our constant aim to make the country church, whether financially depend- 
ent upon us or self-supporting, a powerful community center, touching all 
human interests. 

In the villages, where, perhaps, the most perplexing problem is con- 
fronted, because of rampant sectarianism, we have at least an opportunity 
for fraternal coOperation, with the ultimate hope of federation and union. 


Significant Accomplishments. 

Within the year a new church has been formed at Waveland Park, Des 
Moines. It took nearly two years of preliminary Sunday-school activity, 
but it was worth while. The church organization started out with seventy- 
five charter members, thirty-three of whom came on confession of faith. 
Members from five different denominations merged their spiritual interests 
in the church of the Pilgrim faith, The whole movement, culminating so 
happily, is an illustration of what wise and tactful leadership can do, when 
backed by the united denominational force of the city and the hearty sup- 
port of the State Conference, It also shows what our free fellowship may 
do in unifying Christians of many names. This church, now organized and 
full of throbbing life, will eagerly push forward to secure a suitable house 
of worship. 

~ Another enterprise, still in the home missionary stage, is Plymouth 
Church, Waterloo. The work here has been severely handicapped by the 
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lack of a church building. The congregation has worshipped in three dif- 
ferent places, all pitifully inadequate for carrying on effective church and 
Sunday-school work. But with the coming of a new leader, enthusiasm and 
high hope have been rekindled, and the long-deferred object seems more 
nearly within reach. 

Statistical. 


In so far as statistics can set forth the scope of service, they are as 
follows: Organized churches aided, thirty-five; other outside preaching 
points, about fifteen; men under commission for whole or part of the year, 
forty. Three hundred and sixty-two and a half months of service were 
rendered. Eighteen missionaries have served on the same field through 
the entire year. The membership of the aided fields is 2,044; of the Sun- 
day-schools, 2,750. There were received into these churches 136 on con- 
fession of faith and fifty-three by letter. The churches raised $676 for 
Home Missions and $868 for other benevolences. Three churches came to 
self-support during the year. 


Home Mission Gifts. 


The financial support of Home Missions show this cause still firmly 
entrenched in the affections of our people. While the allotted share under 
the apportionment has not been reached, we raised, during the year, ap- 
proximately $17,000, which is somewhat in excess of the average for the 
last ten years. Seventy churches fully met or exceeded their home mission 
apportionment—another gratifying gain. The gifts have been more evenly 
distributed through the year, relieving us of the usual heavy burden of debt. 
This year we have made the splendid record of coming through the first 
five months of the fiscal year without indebtedness. 


Student Pastors. 


The Home Missionary Society has a rather unusual, but very important 
side line in the partial support of student pastors at Ames and Iowa City. 
The Education Society heartily co-operates by providing about one-half 
the financial support. Six hundred of our Congregational young people are 
in attendance at the State University and the State Agricultural College. 
That the moral and spiritual interests of these students may be cared for, 
we have for the first time secured the service of competent men, who give 
their whole time to work among the students. Because of no other avail- 
able resources, the Home Missionary Society has been obliged to finance 
this enterprise. 


Church Efficiency Campaign. 


The Efficiency Campaign, conducted last fall, proved exceedingly help- 
ful to our home mission churches. Fields not reached by that movement 
will come within the scope of a summer campaign, now definitely planned. 
In this way, we hope to bring to our mission fields the fellowship which 
they crave, and, at the same time, seek to enlist their co-operation in for- 
warding our common task, locally and state wide. 
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KANSAS. 


The abiding impression one gets from a careful and prayerful con- 
sideration of Kansas Congregationalism is, on the whole, optimistic. Not 
that there are no anxieties or difficulties to be met or faced, for this cannot 
be said; but the evidence of hopefulness and courage, of new achievements 
won, or larger endeavor, of increased attendance at the regular services, of 
general religious awakening, have been unusually numerous. 

Our churches in a general way are well manned by efficient and con- 
scientious leaders. Several of our weak churches with very small member- 
ship are unsupplied with pastors, but this condition has constantly faced 
the Superintendent and Board of Directors for a number of years. If the 
work is not hampered by crop failure, it is by the removal of the people to 
other localities. Strange as it may seem, the folk say it is usually a Con- 
gregational family that leaves. As we view this condition, the remedy 
seems to us to be two-fold. First a general missionary, or pastor-at-large, 
who could give his time from two to six weeks to each of these fields, thus 
conserving our interests, and encouraging the people to continue on when 
some one or more who are weak in the faith advocate giving up. The 
second consideration on behalf of these churches would be more home 
missionary money to be used in aiding them. We could use to great ad- 
vantage several thousand dollars more in the upbuilding of these churches, 
if we only had it in our possession. 


Kansas Finances. 


The following is a statement covering all the benevolent contributions 
of the past year: 

As to the amount contributed by the state for our home missionary 
work as named above, $8,198.54, sixty-seven churches paid their full home 
missionary apportionment. Sixteen churches paid fifty per cent. or more; 
twenty other churches made some contribution. Four hundred dollars 
should easily have been paid by churches making no contribution at all. 
We believe that if the Every-Member Canvass could be fully carried out 
by our churches, the above report would be very much changed as to its 
final result. - 

Splendid Gains. 

The churches supported by home missionary aid added to their mem- 
bership; on confession of faith—255; by letter—72; total 327. Quite a num- 
ber of the churches reported splendid gains in membership, which is an en- 
couraging feature and bespeaks unity of action and purpose on the part of 
pastor and people. 

Several of our missionary churches had made splendid gains and paid 
their full home missionary apportionment for 1915 at the end of the first 
quarter. Our church at Lenora, Rev. W. L. Martin, pastor, held a three- 
weeks’ meeting, the pastor his own evangelist, with forty-five additions, 
thirty-five on confession of faith, and ten by letter. A woman’s missionary 
society has been organized here and a check for full home missionary 
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apportionment sent before the close of the first quarter. Our Rosedale 
Plymouth Church, Rev. Rosa Lizenby, pastor, with twenty-one additions to 
the membership, twenty of this number on confession of faith and one by 
letter. In this case the pastor held a missionary rally at Easter time and 
secured the full amount of all benevolences apportioned to the church, 
immediately sending checks to all the Societies for the amounts. 

We wish also to speak in regard to our Cheasea Church, Kansas City, 
whose new pastor, Rev. Tilden Sloan, has been very successful in bringing 
to it new life and interest. When Mr. Sloan took charge of this work last 
December there was a feeling on the part of the church that several hun- 
dred dollars of missionary aid would be absolutely necessary. The pastor 
felt differently about it and asked for time to see if, with earnest effort, the 
church could not be made to stand alone. The result was that at the end 
of four months one hundred new members were added, the budget for cur- 
rent expenses has been fully met, there is some extra money in the treasury, 
with the expectation of meeting the full apportionment for all benevolence. 

We have endeavored to give the churches through the medium of this 
periodical the best service at our command, despite the limited time we had 
for such work. The paper has not been all we had hoped for. We have 
had many kindly words said for it, all of which we appreciate. We hope 
the paper may soon become self-sustaining. 


MAINE. 


During 1914 the work in Maine was somewhat hampered by the fact 
that we were carrying a debt. The year’s receipts just about met the 
expenditures, but on a reduced appropriation and with no new work being 
attempted on any large scale. In addition to paying the year’s bills, a 
small decrease was made in the amount of the debt, and this is encourag- 
ing. The aided churches more than held their own in the matter of mem- 
bership, and this also is cause for encouragement, the net gain being 134. 
Since the state as a whole shows a loss, the good work of our home mis- 
sionary churches is the more manifest. 

Additions to church property have not been very large, comprising 
only an inexpensive chapel for Italian work in Rumford, the remodeling 
and virtually making new of Forest Avenue Church in Bangor, and the 
building of a small but usefully-planned church for the Dano-Norwegian 
congregation in Portland. 

Foreign-Speaking Work. 

Work among foreign-speaking people is not very extensive in Maine, 
but what we have has, on the whole, prospered. Changes of pastors have 
taken place, creating something of a break, but progress is noted in what 
makes for the stability and permanence of the churches. One Italian, two 
Finnish, one Norwegian, and two Swedish ministers have been employed 
during the year, and, in addition an Italian pastor has been called to the 
English-speaking church in Millinocket and will minister to some hundreds 
of Italian residents in the town. 
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Self-Support and Apportionment. 


During the year three churches decided to make the experiment of self- 
support, and so far have maintained it, with hope of permanent success. 

The apportionment idea is gaining ground among the smaller churches, 
and the number of those which, if not attaining the full amount are hero- 
ically striving for it, is steadily growing. The percentage of churches reach- 
ing the full amount throughout the state is, perhaps, not very large at 
present; but it is far from being a dead issue, and the cause of the slow 
progress may be due to the feeling, in some cases, that the share of the 
denomination’s benevolences apportioned to Maine is larger than the state, 
essentially missionary ground, can carry. 

We still feel the drift of the population from the country to the city, 
or to newer portions of the country, and this depletion of the older towns 
is likely to continue for some time to come, It is not only a cause of 
anxiety to many churches, but threatens to be an increasing burden to the 
Missionary Society, as work which hitherto has been self-supporting is 
seeking financial support. To offset this is the fact that Maine has still 
much undeveloped water power and many thousands of acres of land which 
it will pay to bring under cultivation, and these are gradually being reached 
by capitalists and farmers respectively. 

The year’s service in the aided churches totalled sixty-one and a quar- 
ter months, given by ninety-six men and women. They reached 100 
churches and outstations. It covers a record of good work, faithfully per- 
formed. The outlook generally is encouraging. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A special objective of the work for the year in Massachusetts was the 
increase of the salaries of home missionary pastors who give their full 
time to the service, so that each worker should have not less than $800 
and parsonage. This, which had been an oft expressed desire, was made 
the very definite obligation of the Home Missionary Society, by the action 
of the State Conference of 1914, though it involved an expenditure of not 
less than $3,000 to be added to a budget already increased $10,000 within 
five years. The advance was made effective from January 1, 1915, except in 
a few cases where readjustments were in process. It remains now for 
our churches to provide for this larger budget by their larger contributions, 
if possible, so that it will not be necessary to divert to the state work any 
part of the investment hitherto made in the wider field. 

The year under review has been marked by large results in acces- 
sions to the membership of our churches, in both the home missionary 
field and the self-supporting churches. We have had special tokens of the 
success of our enterprises among the non-English speaking people, which 
show us that the gospel has its persuasive and convincing power as of 
old, if it is interpreted sympathetically and by loving ministries, as well 
as by the spoken word. Our workers among these people have been en- 
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couraged to the widest range of friendly services, and they are busy, there- 
fore, not only in the more evident ways of evangelization, but in a multi- 
tude of forms of social service. Some colonies of our non-English speaking 
people have suffered severely in the industrial depression which has pre- 
vailed in many places in Massachusetts. But this has not been without its 
spiritual value in the deepening of interest in the things that belong to the 
Kingdom. Other colonies have been burdened with the ministry to the 
need of their kinsmen and friends in the old countries now harrassed by 
war. These causes have limited their capacity for supporting the work 
we are doing among them, and we still have to bear the heavier part of 
the cost. But substantial progress has been made, we believe, in the de- 
velopment of a spirit of sympathy, of real unity, binding us all together, 
of whatever race or language we may be. 


The need of the rural districts continues to receive our close atten- 
tion. In three counties the Society, in co-operation with the local churches, 
maintains county missionaries. This form of service is very fruitful in its 
results. It gives to the men in the more remote fields and in the weaker 
churches, that brotherly council and that co-operation which make possible 
their larger efficiency. 


Very few of our churches have come to self-support, but we look with 
confidence to substantial gains in this particular. Other churches, how- 
ever, must look to us not only for the continuance of the present rate of 
assistance, but for increased grants, if their work is to be maintaired. 


MICHIGAN. 


The development of Michigan moves forward with steady pace, and 
missionary activity does not vary greatly from year to year. During the 
year 1914 there were under commission sixty-five missionary pastors who 
rendered 567 months of service. Twenty-one ministered to single con- 
gregations, and forty-four to two or more congregations. 

The shifting of population has led to the dropping of three churches 
from the roll. They have rendered good service in the past, but their 
membership has removed elsewhere and their mission has ceased. One 
new church—Pilgrim of Detroit—has been organized. It is situated in a 
very desirable and rapidly-growing section of Detroit, and gives promise of 
vigorous development. One church has attained self-support.. The num- 
ber of aided churches was seventy-two, which, with outstations, increased 
regular preaching points to 100. Attached to these churches are ninety- 
nine Sunday-schools. The membership of the aided churches is 3,195, and 
of the accompanying Sunday-schools, 7,514. The additions on confession 
were 284, and by letter 196, making a total of 480. The ratio of increase 
in home missionary churches is about forty per cent. greater than the in- 
crease for the entire membership of the state. 


Stronger Fellowship. 


Since the unification of all departments of our state work was effected 
eight years ago, the old line of demarcation between the home missionary 
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churches and the self-supporting churches has not been so pronounced. A 
closer fellowship has bound the churches together, and this has been as 
fruitful of good results to the self-supporting churches as to the home mis- 
sionary churches. It is, therefore, no longer possible to write the com- 
plete story of either group of churches without reference to the other 
group. In many respects the two groups are much alike, the only differ- 
ence being in the fact that the membership and the financial resources of 
the home missionary group are less than in the other group. The fol- 
lowing remarks refer to the composite work of the state, including both 
the home missionary and the self-supporting churches. 


Encouraging Gains. 


In many respects the year 1914 was the most prosperous year that 
Michigan Congregationalism has enjoyed for nearly a score of years. The 
record of the year indicates a substantial increase in church members, of 
which a large proportion were men. There was also a goodly gain in 
Sunday-school membership, an unusual increase in Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety membership, and nearly ten per cent. increase in gifts to the national 
Societies. A gratifying increase has also been made in the salaries ‘of our 
pastors. Twenty-six report additions to their salaries in sums ranging 
from twenty-five dollars to five hundred dollars. Two years ago the aver- 
age salary for the state, not including rental value of the parsonage, was 
$930 per pastor. A year later the average had risen to $971, and the aver- 
age for the year past, based on reports from 194 pastors serving 256 
churches, was $1,044 per pastor. 


Deepening Convictions. 


Turning from encouraging statistical and financial records to consider 
the activities of the churches, we note a deeper conviction concerning the 
supreme worth of the church, the unique value of the Sunday-school and 
the organized work of the young people, the readiness of men to engage 
in the active life of the church when the program is a large and practical 
one, and the importance of the social life as an element in Christian con- 
duct and character. This deepening conviction has found expression in 
enlarged activities and increased efficiency. It appears that the convictions 
which have long been cherished by a few people of vision, both pastors and 
laymen, have at length been imposed upon their churches, and almost un- 
consciously they have found themselves in possession of a program that is 
calling out their best endeavors and unifying all their activities. 


One of the most hopeful signs of this awakening, with its new and 
varied expressions of life, is the emphasis which is being placed upon the 
church as the central organization, from which all minor organizations 
have their birth, and in which they live and work and achieve their highest 
success. Many members—one body. In the reports received from a large 
majority of our pastors constant allusion is made to the growing interest 
which the various organizations are taking in the central life and work of 
the church. The Sunday-school and young people’s organizations are 
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proving in a way that they are the servants of the churches. Our churches 
are becoming more attractive to the young people. One pastor, writing 
of a large ingathering on Easter, says: “Twenty of these young people 
took the initiative and asked to join. The others needed just a word. 
Other pastors bear similar testimony. 


Masculine Effectiveness. 

The Brotherhoods and men’s organizations are maintaining a like at- 
titude toward the church. There is a distinct note of pride and triumph 
in the report of many of our pastors when they refer to the work of their 
men. Such activities as the following are placed to their credit: Sunday- 
school class in applied Christianity; work among the boys; Sunday-school 
extension; church extension and publicity; putting modern business meth- 
ods into church finances; boosting the Sunday evening service; a Brother- 
hood chorus; evangelistic and systematic Bible study; furnishing enter- 
tainment for the community and making the church the largest social 
force; allying the church with every forward movement in the country. 
These quotations, taken from the reports of city, village and country pas- 
tors, might be greatly multiplied, and all go to show that the men whose 
interest in Christian work has recently been quickened are evincing no 
disposition to follow a spectacular and erratic course, but are directing 
their activities largely through the recognized channels of the church. 


Woman’s Work. 


No extended notice is given in this connection about the work of the 
women, and nothing needs to be said, except to acknowledge with pro- 
found gratitude their devotion to the church, which finds expression in 
countless ways, and which can be relied upon when all other aid fails. 

The growing recognition of the supreme worth of the church is lead- 
ing to the adoption of more systematic plans for the recruiting of church 
members. The pastors generally report that they are making definite 
efforts in various ways to increase church membership during the present 
year. The following are some of the methods employed: “Win One More” 
League; Personal Workers’ League; frequent presentation of the matter 
to Sunday-school teachers; personal evangelism; decision day; yearly train- 
ing class; evangelistic sermons Sunday evening; persistent pastoral work; 
personal letters, a brief address the first Sunday of each month on the 
claims of the church; a persistent use of the Sunday-school and young 
people’s societies as recruiting ground. 

The bonds of fellowship between the churches are growing stronger, 
and a spirit of good cheer and hopefulness pervades the churches which 
gives promise of larger and better service in the future. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minnesota is entering upon an era of great industrial awakening. Her 
marvelous resources in soil and forest, in quarry and mine, in natural 
water power and transportation facilities have made her a land of oppor- 
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tunity, and multitudes of people from all countries are eagerly hastening to 
find wealth and homes in the opportunities which she so bountifully offers 
on every side. 


The New Minnesota. 


The indescribable fascination of the new Minnesota, in those portions 
of the state where the soil is adapted to agriculture, is disappearing under 
the hand of the lumberman and the pioneer farmer. All through the mag- 
nificent north country settlers are gathering, communities are forming, 
society is organizing, relations are being established, and institutions are 
springing up. There are many of these communities remote from the rail- 
roads which are destitute of all religious services. Children are growing 
up who do not know what a Sunday-school is. They are living and dying 
without the gracious ministry of the Christian church. 

Our Minnesota Society is heroically striving to meet the need of re- 
ligious destitution, but it is vastly greater than our resources. We need 
more men—fearless, intrepid, stalwart men—who will take the trail along 
the lines of settlement and sow the seeds of truth in the virgin soil. We 
have such opportunity in northern Minnesota to-day as will never come 
to any other generation. 

Not only are we impressed with the new Minnesota of the north, but 
the older Minnesota of the south in many ways has all the appearance of a 
rejuvenation. There are new problems and new peoples, there is a new 
spirit and a new method in the older Minnesota. Throughout the great 
southern half of the state, so high in agricultural resources, there is every- 
where seen a renaissance of country life. The effect of this renaissance 
appears in the growing interest in agriculture. Agricultural experts sent 
out by our system of schools are employed to teach scientific methods of 
farming. Prizes for farm products are offered, and boys and girls are 
encouraged to compete for them. Land is rapidly rising in value because it 
has been found that nothing pays better than intelligent farming. Organi- 
zations for social betterment in rural communities are forming, schools 
are being consolidated in the interests of economy and better education, 
country homes are being made more comfortable and beautiful, and rural 
life generally has been made pleasant and attractive. Economically, so- 
cially and educationally southern Minnesota is on the eve of a great ad- 
vance. Religiously, however, we are not keeping pace with this general 
development. The English-speaking Protestant church is passing through a 
critical period, due largely to the instability or flux of our rural popula- 
tion. People or foreign speech and training, in hundreds of instances, are 
gradually crowding out the English-speaking peoples. So far as language, 
customs and spirit are concerned, this is only a temporary handicap, for 
the children of these people soon become thoroughly Americanized. 


Religious Problems. 


Religiously the problem is the more difficult, since the development of 
religious thought and life must contend with the deep-seated, inherited 
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prejudices that yield slowly and reluctantly, and only after severe mental and 
spiritual struggle. Many of our English-speaking Protestant churches in 
these communities are bravely facing the new conditions, and are reason- 
ably successful in meeting them. Others are dwindling in membership and 
dying out, but, as a rule, this is the case only in those communities where 
there are two or more such churches. The only hope of a change for the 
better in these sections is to consolidate these various denominational 
churches into a single organization. All over the state we are consolidat- 
ing our schools. Why not consolidate our churches? If the problem of 
the rural community is efficiently met there must come ecclesiastical 
changes to keep pace with the economic, social and educational changes 
that are making the older Minnesota a new Minnesota to-day. Fully half 
of our mission churches are in the southern half of the state. Most of 
them are well lotated and have a field which, though difficult, is quite dis- 
tinctively their own. There is every reason to believe in their present and 
continued usefulness. They should be cared for until they are strong 
enough to care for themselves. 


Increased Co-operation Necessary. 


It is a startling, tragic fact to know that out of a population of 
2,075,718 in our state, only about 350,000 are in the Sunday-school. This 
alone should stimulate the most hearty co-operation among the English- 
speaking Protestant denominations that these multitudes may be quickly 
reached by the saving ministry of the church. The denominations must 
work together to this end, not in competition but in co-operation. The 
great concern of all the churches should be—all the people for Jesus Christ. 
As Congregationalists we have ever believed and practiced this spirit of 
Christian unity, often to our own disadvantage as a denomination. An im- 
portant feature of our mission to-day is to seek the advancement of this 
spirit in the entire church of Jesus Christ, for only by such co-operation 
can the church meet and solve the difficult problems that confront it. 

Economically, socially and educationally, Minnesota is making swift 
advancement. The supreme need of this great commonwealth is the Gos- 
pel. We talk about the heathen abroad; we have them here in Minnesota. 
We talk about the moral darkness and spiritual.ignorance of pagan lands; 
we have it all here in Minnesota, and to every thoughtful, earnest Christian 
this state of things seems intolerable because the church is here in our 
midst and the dreadful contrast is ever before us. To awaken the in- 
creasing multitudes coming to Minnesota to a sense of their spiritual need, 
to bring to them the saving gospel is the task—the growing task—that 
confronts us. 

To accomplish this task, the Minnesota Congregational Missionary 
Society has cared for eighty mission churches and stations this last year. 
Thirty-five persons have been working on this great field under its direc- 
tion. Its total receipts, exclusive of loans, amounted to $12,875.53. Every 
cent of this income has been used in the work, and even then it was found 
wholly inadequate to meet the need, and money had to be borrowed. So 
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numerous are the opportunities for church extension, and so insistent are 
the Macedonian calls coming from almost every quarter of the state, that 
the income of this Society should be doubled to adequately do that portion 
of the work in Minnesota that naturally falls to Congregationalism. 

Our hope for the future is in developing a larger constituency through 
Christian nurture in the Sunday-school and evangelism in the church, in 
the entire acceptance of the Apportionment Plan, and through individual 
annual gifts and legacies. ; 


MISSOURI. 


During 1914, work in the Home Missionary Department of the Mis- 
souri Congregational Conference has been conducted upon thirty-one fields, 
ranging in character from typical down-town mission churches to parishes 
in the open country in townships not containing a single village. Twenty- 
four men and three women have been employed. 


Evangelism. 


Special evangelistic efforts at Easter time and throughout the year 
have added 639 members to our churches on confession of faith. Four 
hundred and twenty-three of these joined on Easter Sunday alone. Addi- 
tions on confession in 1914 are approximately double those by letter. In 
the past two years special meetings at Kidder and Iberia Academies, and 
at Drury College, have left a deep impression upon student life. During 
the revival at Drury College in February, a number of leaders, particularly 
men, in the student body, were converted. 


Christian Leadership. 


During the year twelve young men and women in our churches and 
schools volunteered for Christian leadership at home and abroad. In addi- 
tion to this, on May 3, Rev. and Mrs. Harold Cooper were consecrated in 
their own church at Sedalia, for service under the American Board in 
Turkey. They are now at Boulton, England, awaiting the issues of the 
war. 

Efficiency Campaign. 

Three teams, made up of state and national secretaries, a foreign mis- 
sionary, and local officers in district associations, toured the state during 
the month of November, visiting thirty-four churches, approximately one- 
half the total number. The exchange of information in regard to plans 
in operation, the encouragement to the more isolated churches, together 
with the normal stimulation of interest, were helpful. Valuable assistance 
- was given us by Secretary L. O. Baird, who was loaned to Misscuri by 
his Board. On the basis of this experience, we shall doubtless repeat the 
plan during the coming year. 


Sunday-School Work. 


Under the able leadership of Rev. J. P. O’Brien, D.D., a uniform effi- 
ciency standard for Sunday-school work has been before our schools dur- 
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ing the past four years. Steady progress is being made in both method 
and spirit. Dr. O’Brien’s methods are being widely adopted and his ma- 
terial is extensively quoted. 


Colleges and Academies. 


Drury College is in the midst of the most successful year of her his- 
tory, but she is in desperate need of increased endowment. Oberlin, Carle- 
ton, Beloit, and Pomona have just completed large endowment additions. 
The half million asked by Drury for this purpose is a modest sum. It must 
be, and can be, secured. Iberia is making progress on her $5,000 fund for 
debts and new equipment in spite of the war. Kidder is crowded and 
hampered. Her proposed chapel and new equipment are almost the price 
of her life. Missouri rejoices in the continued work of Professors A. P. 
Hall and B. F. Finkel, of Drury, each of whom has passed his second 
decade. Principal G. Byron Smith, of Iberia, attained his twenty-fifth an- 
niversary in June. Principal George W. Shaw, of Kidder, completed his 
quarter centennial in the spring of 1914. These four men, with others who 
have rendered a shorter service, have left their impress upon the life and 
character of generations of students, and have still before them their best 
years. 

Physical Equipment. 


Hope Congregational Church has completed a $30,000 church prop- 
erty, dedicated on March 29, free of indebtedness, except the $2,500 bor- 
rowed from the Church Building Society. Hamilton; First and Second, 
Sedalia; Prospect Avenue, Kansas City; Plymouth, St. Joseph; Hyde Park, 
Olive Branch, and Immanuel, St. Louis, have made extensive repairs. 
Green Ridge and First, Sedalia, have received legacies, the former, $1,000 
for a new building, the latter, $500 toward a new parsonage. 


Interdenominational Comity. 


St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Sprinfield have Church Federa- 
tions. Other cities and large towns of the state are falling into line. Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Training Schools, Travelers’ Aid Societies, shop meet- 
ings, and a great variety of religious and social activities are under way. 
The home missionary authorities of all denominations are now gathering 
statistics, with a view to the better elimination of duplication and more 
positive co-operation. 


Missouri Semi-Centennial. 


In October, 1915, the Missouri Congregational Conference will cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of its organization, which occurred at Han-. 
nibal, in 1865. Twenty-four thousand members have been added on con~* 
fession of faith, and something less than 20,000 by letter. Hundreds of our 
sons and daughters have entered the ministry or taken up lines of Christian 
teaching and service. 
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MONTANA. 


Montana has passed out of the stage of doubt as to its agricultural 
future. At the Panama Exposition it has carried off more prizes than any 
state has ever won at a similar exposition, and to Montana was awarded 
the grand sweep-stakes prize for the best exhibit of grains and grasses. It 
is expected that the wheat yield will reach 25,000,000 bushels this year, 
and this in a state which but a few years ago it was thought would al- 
ways be a range country only. Mr. Hill, the railway builder, says the 
tillable land of Montana is about equal to the area of Iowa. Mr. Newell, 
of the United States Reclamation Service, said recently that Montana is 
about equal in area to Austria-Hungary and is capable of sustaining as 
large a population. 


These facts have a bearing on the work of planting churches, for they 
prove the permanency and value of missionary investments. During the 
year past we organized ten new churches, and our membership additions 
reach about ten per cent.. A number of our churches have had spiritual 
awakenings, with many additions to their membership. Two churches 
were born in revival meetings, held by our general missionary, Rev. H. O. 
Johnson. One of our missionary pastors preaches four times every Sun- 
day in as many different places, and serves twelve distinct fields with the 
Gospel. Many others approach this record. 

One of the most notable achievements of the year has been the com- 
pletion of the fine church and parish house at Wibaux, under the leader- 
ship of the pastor, Rev. R. B. Walker. At a cost of $12,000, a most com- 
plete plant for a community center church has been secured. Another 
church about as complete, is in course of erection at Columbus. 

Our force of workers consists of a state superintendent, three general 
workers, and two general missionaries, all jointly supported by the Home 
Missionary and Sunday-school Societies. In addition, there are about 
forty missionary pastors. There are nearly ninety churches of our order 
where there were but twelve eight years ago. 

Montana is in that period of rapid expansion where Wisconsin and 
Iowa were thirty and more years ago. The next twenty years should see 
the number of our churches of our order run up to 250. 

Woman’s Suffrage has been granted, and next year a vote is to be 
taken on the question of state-wide prohibition, with very good prospects 
that the “wettest state in the Union” will go dry. 


NEBRASKA. 


During the past year Nebraska has adopted plans which have been 
maturing for several years, by which the State Conference and the State 
Home Missionary Society have been consolidated, each retaining its cor- 
porate identity and having separate constitutions, but so drafted as to be 
in harmony each with the other. A single board directs the denominational 
activities of the state and a single set of officers administers them. 
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Self-Supporting Churches. 


Of the 195 churches on the Nebraska roll, twenty-six are German, 
under the direction of the National Society, and two are Indian churches 
which are cared for by the American Missionary Association. The remain- 
ing 167 are under the oversight of the state board. 

Ninety-nine churches have supported their own work without help the 
past year, and thirty-three others have done so by yoking together, which 
makes a total of 132 churches which have received no missionary aid, ex- 
cepting such as may have been given temporarily from time to time by our 
pastors-at-large. 

Aided Churches. 

Thirty-five churches have been aided either by receiving grants direct, 
to help support resident pastors, or through the regular appointment of 
stated services by our pastors-at-large. 


New Churches. 


Five new churches have been organized—four English and one Ger- 
man. A new county has been opened to settlement by the division of what 
was formerly one county, and three of the five new churches represent the 
work already started in this county. This is distinctly pioneer work, the 
little county seat town of a score or two of buildings being about thirty 
miles from the railroad. The financial support of this new work must 
necessarily come for the first year or two mainly from the home missionary 
treasury as practically all of the territory tributary to these newly organ- 
ized churches is settled up by newcomers who have occupied their homes 
less than a year. 

A pastor has been found to take this field who is willing to share with 
these new settlers the hardships and privations incident to the first settle- 
ment of a new country and to minister to these newly planted homes, 
scattered over his far-reaching and needy parish. 


Evangelistic Meetings. 


A considerable number of our churches have held special evangelistic 
meetings during the past year with good results. For three months during 
the fall the Society co-operated with some of the weaker churches in the 
support of an evangelist, who worked with one of our pastors-at-large, thus 
enabling several churches to hold special meetings which would not other- 
wise have felt able to do so. These evangelistic efforts on the part of the 
churches resulted in numerous accessions and a decided quickening of the 
life and spiritual activities of the churches engaged in them, and, in some 
cases, very considerable in-gatherings. Of the nearly 1,800 additions to the 
churches of Nebraska the past year, over 1,100 have come on confession of 
faith, and of this number more than one-tenth have been reported from the 
distictively home missionary churches. 


University Student Pastor. 
The support of a university student pastor has received considerable 
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attention the past year in Nebraska. The need of such a pastor is 
recognized and the plan to employ one is approved by the churches, but 
thus far no satisfactory method of financing the plan has been developed. 
Such a pastor was provided for two years, the support coming from indi- 
vidual subscriptions, the hearty co-operation of a few of the stronger 
churches, and generous appropriations by the Education and the Home 
Missionary Societies. But no well-matured plan by which such support 
could be assured from year to year has been settled upon, so no such 
pastor was secured for the past year. However, a commission appointed 
by the State Conference has had the matter in charge and has been actively 
engaged in bringing the attention of the churches to the need, and, through 
the local associations, seeking to prepare the way for them to assume the 
responsibility of providing for adequate and permanent support. It is ex- 
pected this will result in the securing of a pastor the coming year, and if 
so, the State Home Missionary Society will doubtless be called upon to 
assist in making up the salary. 


Pastors-at-Large. 

Two faithful pastors-at-large have been employed during the year, 
whose efficient services have reduced the number of churches calling for 
specific grants and brought to self-support a number of fields which other- 
wise would have required aid. Several churches also have been tided over 
critical periods by receiving prompt assistance at the right time, which 
might easily have become so discouraged, if help had not been available, as 
to lose. heart entirely, with the danger, in some cases, of ceasing work alto- 
gether. But the timely co-operation of these general missionaries, whose 
faithful and untiring efforts have rendered a larger service than any gath- 
ered statistics can show, has brought these churches back to efficiency, and 
enabled them to go on with their work in a vigorous and successful 
manner. 

Financial. 

Nebraska has not succeeded financially in fully reaching the $10,000, 
which indicates the minimum of its need, but so far it has closed each 
fiscal year without debt since it assumed self-support nine years ago, and 
during these years none of its missionaries have been obliged to wait for 


the check due from the society. This good.record has been possible 
through the loyalty of the pastors and churches of the state to the home 


missionary interests, and their hearty co-operation has enabled the work to 
go forward the past year with a fair degree of vigor and success in spite of 
comparatively hard times and some shortage in crops. The uniformity 
shown in receipts from year to year, while the total is somewhat less than 
is needed, nevertheless indicates a healthy and substantial interest on the 
part of the churches, which can be depended upon and which is greatly 
appreciated by those in charge of the general work. 


The Chief Need. 


Our greatest need in Nebraska is men, willing to enlist in ministering 
to the type of community life found in the ranch country, where homes 
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are far apart and small church organizations often meet in school houses 
because they have no houses of worship. There is real danger in the iso- 
lation of such life that there will be developed a modern heathenism aris- 
ing from practically the same cause that first gave the name to non- 
Christian communities—people living on the heath—and so separated from 
the centers reached by Christian teaching. Groups of homesteaders who 
have chanced to settle in the same neighborhood, are in great danger by 
their isolation and separation from distinctively Christian communities, of 
losing God out of their thought entirely. With no opportunity of hearing 
the Word preached and no call to worship sounding out in the communi- 
ties where they live, they soon lose out of the Sabbath day all thought of 
sacredness and make it simply a day for pleasure seeking, or sports of 
various kinds, or common toil like the other days of the week. 


Meeting the Need. 


Our denomination, with its ability to unify into one organization indi- 
viduals of different denominational training and experience, is well adapted 
to meet the need of such communities, and this we are seeking to do as 
fast as the limited supply of men adapted to this type of Christian work, 
and of means necessary for its support, will permit. 


NEW JERSEY. 


It has been a splendid year for Congregationalism in New Jersey. 
Nine churches have received aid, one having asked for vacation help only. 
The nine commissions represent eighty-four and one-half months of labor. 
The Sunday-schools of these churches enroll 1,290 members. The churches 
have received 149 accessions, 103 of them on confession of faith. 

Haworth, under the splendid leadership of Dr. Jones, has come to 
self-support. Two others are threatening to take the same step. 

Waverly Church, of Jersey City, is rather quickening the splendid pace 
set last year. A year ago, Bernardsville could not pay the interest on a 
bank note of $5,000. The Church Building Society made a grant and loan 
to take up the note, and now, under the leadership of Pastor Clarke, the 
church is meeting the payments on the loan to the minute, is contributing 
to the benevolent societies, and is in every way doing the work for which 
it was founded. 

A year ago Vineland had about decided to sell its property and dis- 
band. The disbanding would have been easier than selling the property. 
A loan was secured from the Building Society, and Rev. J. McMillan called 
as pastor. In these few months there have been over thirty accessions, 
the Sunday-school has been enlarged, stained glass windows have been in- 
stalled, and aggressive work for the Kingdom inaugurated. 

After Little Ferry had been disappointed in two previous pastors, the 
services of Mr. Romig, a seminary student, were secured. Since the first 
of January, thirteen have been received on confession of faith, and the 
Sunday-school enrollment has been raised to 148. Every department of 
the church life has been quickened. 
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Belleville Avenue, Newark, under the leadership of Dr. Wicks, is 
maintaining prayer meetings of seventy-five. Other activities are advanc- 
ing in the same measure. River Edge is so much encouraged, under the 
pastorate of Dr. Pullen, that it plans to build a parish house and in other 
ways equip itself to be the center of the social life of the town. Wood- 
bridge, while still mourning the death of its former pastor, summoned in 
his place H. M. Prentiss, a student, who has since been ordained, and who 
is connecting the church up with denominational enterprises in fine fashion. 

Other churches are most worthy of mention, but the foregoing have 
been named because they were in a more or less precarious condition 
twelve months ago. The First Churches of Newark and Montclair are meet- 
ing bravely the problems raised by the destruction of their edifices by 
fire. In both cases the new will be better than the old. 

The registrar announces that every church in New Jersey made report 
for the first time in many years. If signs do not fail, we shall have sev- 
eral new churches added to our list within the next twelve months. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA, 1914-1915. 


There is nothing dull about work in the Southwest. A minister does 
not have to change his field to get a change of people—the shift of popu- 
lation attends to that. If we had all we have won, most of our churches 
would be strong. We still continue to contribute largely of our members 
and ministers to southern California. Instead of planning to go to heaven 
when they die, good Christians down here plan to go to southern Cali- 
fornia before they die. But some of us still consider it the better part 
to stay in New Mexico and Arizona and help to bring the kingdom of 
Heaven there. We believe we have as good a country as California, al- 
though not so fully developed, and that our day is near at hand. 

So far as our work is concerned, the only serious problem is that of 
getting ministers of the right sort to man the work. Unfortunately our 
ministers, as well as members, get the moving fever. But where changes 
in population are so great we need a permanent ministry to give per- 
mancy to the work. The man who will stay on the job and build his life 
into the community can do a great work in the Southwest. 


Community Work. 


We are emphasizing community work. Several of our fields are dis- 
tinctively community fields, ours being the only church. We make every 
effort to engage the entire religious community in the work, receiving as 
affiliated members, those who do not care to remove their membership 
from the denominations with which they are connected. We thus put 
Christianity before Congregationalism. We consider anybody a good Con- 
gregationalist who is thus willing to put his Christianity before his de- 
nominationalism. In many of our fields people of Congregational ante- 
cedents are rare. Brother Benedict down at Pearce, Arizona, writes: “A 
Congregational family moved in the other day. It was a great shock to 
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me.” The good man is not used to such things. But we can make good 
Congregationalists if we can’t import them. And sometimes I think the 
manufactured article is better than the native-born variety. The latter 
does not always appreciate his privileges. 


War Conditions. 


The year has furnished its full quota of difficulties. We were getting 
used to the Mexican war on our southern border, and getting adjusted 
to the conditions it brought about, when the European War burst upon 
us. It seems strange, but it is true, that the effect of this war reached 
across the ocean and the continent, and crippled the economic conditions in 
some of our southwestern towns. This made it impossible to fill some 
of our vacant pastorates. At this juncture also, our general missionary, 
Mr. Deck, found it necessary to resign on account of the health of his 
family. This left the entire burden of keeping up the pastorless churches 
upon the Superintendent, who is supposed to devote half his time to the 
home missionary work, the other half going to the educational work. 
Half of one small man, by the time it is distributed over two big states and 
a part of another, gets pretty thin. Nevertheless, the work has been kept 
going after a fashion at every point. There has been a gain of eighteen 
percent in our aided churches during the year, not so much as there ought 
to be, but a respectable increase, considering conditions. 


Prohibition. 

The most notable fact about conditions in our field the past year has 
been the gain for temperance. If I had been told when I was residing 
in Arizona fifteen years ago that the state would go dry in fifteen years, 
it would have seemed incredible. The miracle, as you know, has been 
wrought. Our churches and pastors have had an honorable share in per- 
forming it. It has wrought great changes. The old-timers heaved mighty 
sighs that accelerated the desert winds. Those interested in the business 
raised a tremendous roar. But conditions are now quieting down, legiti- 
mate business is improving, and many of those who fought prohibition 
are now its best friends. 

Temperance Gains. 


In New Mexico the temperance situation is more complicated. Ari- 
zona and Colorado have contributed to our population a considerable num- 
ber of their undesirable citizens. Some of our towns are devastated by 
the liquor traffic—such, for example, as Gallup, which, with a population 
of 3,500, has twenty-three saloons. The situation has been growing un- 
bearable, and the people are manifesting a disposition to throw off the 
intolerable burden. Our last legislature, for political reasons, refused to 
allow a popular vote on the question of state prohibition, although a can- 
vass of the legislators showed that a majority of them were personally in 
favor of prohibition. But the people have taken advantage of a law. 
grudgingly passed, allowing a vote by precincts on the question of license 
or no license. Even under such limitation, a large portion of the state 
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has gone dry. The most notable thing in this connection has been the 
attitude of the Mexican people. It has been well known that the Mexi- 
cans, almost without exception, use alcoholic beverages. But they have 
been coming to a realization of the fact that the saloon was destroying 
them. Many Mexicons towns have already voted it out. Most of the 
towns where we have schools or churches are among the number, and un- 
doubtedly the influence of our missionaries has been a large factor in 
bringing about this change of sentiment. In San Mateo, where our de- 
voted missionary, Rev. J. M. Moya, is pastor, and where for years we 
have had a mission school, there was only one vote in favor of the sa- 
saloon, and that was cast by an American. 

As I look back over twenty-five years spent in the Southwest, I can 
see that religious and moral conditions have greatly improved. The old- 
timer was picturesque but not progressive. He had his uses as a pioneer, 
but was out of place in an advancing civilization. He is already a “rara 
avis,’ and will soon be as extinct as the dodo. The Arizona of to-day is 
one of the most progressive states in the union. New Mexico, with its 
large constituency of Mexican people, must make haste more slowly, but 
nevertheless is moving forward. The Christian work, done under hard 
conditions in days gone by, has not been in vain. The better day has al- 
ready dawned, and with the fuller development of our great resources, and 
more stable conditions as to population, it is going to be a bright day for 
the Southwest. 


NEW YORK. 


The year that has closed has been in many respects an exceptional 
one, both because of the varied and serious problems we have had to meet 
and because of the fluctuation in our financial condition. 

Of the 302 churches, with a total membership of 58,818, sixty-nine with 
a membership of 4,264, are under the care of the Society and depend upon 
it for the assistance which has made it possible for them to maintain re- 
ligious services during the past year. 

To assist this Society in meeting the denominational obligations and 
to take care of those responsibilities which are most especially ours, the 
churches contributed through the state treasurer last year $11,604.79, 
through the national society (ninety per cent. of undesignated gifts) $8,871.- 
49, and from the Woman’s Union ($1,800 of which was designated for the 
Italian work), $1,823.90, a total for work within the state of $22,300.18. 
As compared with last year ,this was a decrease to the state treasury, from 
churches and individuals, of $362.26, an increase from the national society 
to the state treasury of $2,747.57 and a decrease from the Woman’s Union 
to the state treasury of $1,022.01, making the total increase from all sources 
to the state treasury for the year, $1,364.18. 

The Society has issued commission to sixty-nine missionaries, work- 
ing in seventy-three fields. They have received into membership 660, and 
the Sunday-schools have an enrollment of 5,673. 
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In our metropolitan field, we have employed during the year, twenty- 
five missionaries, for whose maintenance we have contributed $8,691, and 
have received from this field, $11,261.15. 

The special items of interest during the year, within this field, have 
been the increase of $3,089.56 in receipts over the preceding year, and the 
coming to self-support, with the opening of the new year, of the Ocean 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, and the Broadway Church, Flushing. 

In all our various metropolitan fields there has been a decided advance, 
both in the increase in membership, the efforts toward larger contribu- 
tion for self-maintenance, and co-operation with the denomination in all 
its various lines of activity. 

The immigrant problem, because of the war in Europe, has been of 
minor importance, so far as arriving immigrants are concerned; but the 
problem of our foreign-speaking people already among us has developed 
new possibilities, a larger denominational constituency and a clearer reali- 
zation of what can be accomplished in the immediate future for the mak- 
ing, not only of Congregational Christians, but splendid American citizens. 


The report of a special committee, appointed for the purpose of sur- 
veying the metropolitan field more accurately and determining just where 
the next Congregational church shall be planted, brings to the trustees 
serious embarrassment, not because of failure to find a promising field, but 
because of the number and difficulty of choosing between them. 


During the year the generous contribution of our Woman’s Union has 
made it possible for us to completely reorganize our Italian work, having 
in connection with the work at the present time, one Italian pastor, one 
pastor in charge of the English-speaking departments of the Sunday- 
school and church, and one Italian-speaking, American-born woman visi- 
tor, who also has charge of the industrial work among the girls. By this 
reorganization we have been able to reach out with much greater influence 
into many more homes of our non-Catholic and, to some extent, non-relig- 
ious, Italian population. 


Our foreign work in the state has remained much the same as in the 
past. It represents work for the Welsh, Germans, Swedes, Armenians, 
Finns and Danes. In addition to this, the First Church, Jamestown, has 
a mission among the Albanians. 


Again we must express our indebtedness to the Woman’s Union for a 
special grant to enable us to maintain for a portion of the year a general 
missionary in our Adirondack district. The result of his work is the re- 
opening of one of our closed churches and the general oversight of the 
entire mountain field. 


In passing over to the Board of Directors of the State Conference the 
interests which, during the last forty-three years the Society has faith- 
fully and successfully served, it is the belief of our state churches that we 
shall be able to do a more effective work, and that the home missionary 
interests will assume a new importance to every church in the state. 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Northern California can report continuous work faithfully done. Our 
churches have been continuously manned. The home missionary churches 
have grown more rapidly in this district than have the self-supporting 
churches. 

The most notable success of the year has been the co-operation be- 
tween the Sunday-school and the Home Missionary Societies. Two gen- 
eral missionaries have been jointly employed to supply churches between 
pastorates, and from these churches as centers to reach out in Sunday- 
school work. The result has been highly satisfactory. More Sunday- 
schools have been organized than under the old method, and the churches 
supplied have uniformly been strengthened, some of them notably so. 


Varied Tasks. 


The problems of the churches in this Conference are more varied than 
in any Conference in the country. Here nearly every problem of home 
missionary administration to be found in any place is to be found in one 
Conference. Here is the problem of the congested city and also the rural 
church. Here are to be found rapidly developing city or large town family 
churches and both the lumber camp and the mining town. Here, to meet 
the needs of newly-arrived immigrants, who, with their children, consti- 
tute over fifty per cent. of the population of the district, work must be 
carried on in several foreign tongues, both in city and country. In addi- 
tion, the American Missionary Association has placed the administration 
of the Oriental work and the Indian work in the hands of the Conference 
trustees. In this rapidly-growing section (California has increased sixty 
per cent. in population in the ten years from 1900 to 1910, while the whole 
United States increased but twenty-one per cent.), of necessity there are 
many new communities and colonies that spring up over night, but in ten 
of the old mining counties the population is decreasing and many com- 
munities are decadent. This great variety of conditions makes the work 
in the Conference very perplexing. 

During the past year, in spite of the over-emphasis on theological dif- 
ferences on the part of some few people, the Presbyterians and Congre- 
gationalists have co-operated in carrying on a joint missionary work for 
Italians and Spaniards in San Francisco, and are thus attempting to work 
out a united Protestant effort for the peoples from over the sea. 

The counsel, and, above all else, the prayers of our brethren are needed 
to assist us to carry on in any adequate way this work that has been given 


us to do. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


The year has been one which has had many encouraging features as 
well as many hindrances and difficulties. 

During the early part of the season of 1914 there was every prospect 
of a most abundant crop of the small grains, especially wheat. At just the 
critical time in the month of July hot winds and other unfavorable condi- 
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tions came so that blight and black rust developed very rapidly in the 
grain, and many fields which promised most abundant returns were not 
worth harvesting. This unfortunate condition obtained over the whole 
central and eastern part of the state. In fact only a few comparatively 
small sections escaped. 

Real Progress. 

It seemed to discourage and dishearten the people much more because 
they had entertained such high hopes a little earlier. In many localities 
the business conditions following this crop failure have been more serious 
than for twenty years. But in spite of these discouragements we have 
gone right forward with the work. Perhaps no clearer indication of our 
courage and energy could be found than in the fact that we pushed up our 
gifts to the Home Missionary Society about $800 over the preceding year, 
making our gifts to that Society this year $2,693.13. For this we are very 
thankful. Another evidence that we are alive is that we have built twelve 
churches and five parsonages in which the Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society has aided us. We are thankful that we have been able to go 
forward and not backward. 

New Building. 

The most attractive house of worship we have in the state, as well as 
the most expensive one, is at Williston and was dedicated September 27th. 
This grew out of a Sunday-school which was planted here more than 
twenty-five years ago. A church was organized there in August, 1889, 
made up of the members of one family. Many felt that this section of 
country had no future, but that section of the state has developed more 
rapidly the last two years than perhaps any other. 

Another very interesting feature in connection with our work is the 
erection and dedication of a house of worship at New England, North 
Dakota. A colony settled here nearly thirty years ago coming out thirty 
miles from the railroad and making a beginning on the bleak prairies. 
Dry years, and not understanding how to farm under the conditions there 
soon discouraged the colony, and finally nearly every one went away. 
They had erected a neat little house of worship, but finally that was sold. 
Now the railroad has reached that locality, a substantial town has grown 
up and a neat house of worship was dedicated Easter day. It has re- 
quired vision and energy to carry that work forward, but it has abundantly 
paid. 

New Railroad Towns. 

Quite a bit of railroad building has taken place during the year and 
several new towns have sprung up. A number of these have been estab- 
lished where we had previously established Sunday-schools and done mis- 
sionary work. This preliminary work makes the planting of a church 
much easier and less expensive. In this way the outlying districts are not 
neglected and the work develops in a regular, natural way. It involves 
some extra expenditure of money, but this work certainly cannot be done 
without some expense. 
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Gains On Confession. z 


Another interesting feature is the decidedly larger number of addi- 
tions to the churches on confession. It is the best showing in the history 
of our work. It is also encouraging to note that the prospects are that 
the additions this year will again exceed those of a year ago, as has been 
the case for the last four years. This gives evidence that we are doing 
real work along right lines, and is very encouraging for all concerned. 

A real hindrance to our work is the smallness of the salaries that we 
are paying. We have not been able to push them up as we would wish. 
We have to keep paring the missionary money down. In many cases the 
fields are not growing so that they can raise more, and this adds to the 
perplexities of the situation, since in many cases we have to take un- 
trained men for these fields. But, on the other hand, it is noticeable how 
many of these seemingly inferior men fill in, save the work, and lead it 
forward to something better. I will not say a word of depreciation of 
these seemingly unpromising men. They save the day in many cases. 
Somehow in the face of small salaries and a great scarcity of well-trained - 
men the fields have been well supplied during the year. While we have 
lost some most efficient men, others have come who will be a great source 
of strength and encouragement. 

Leadership in Educational Centers. 

A very important feature of our work is our relation to the different 
state educational institutions. At Grand Forks our church is nearer than 
any Other to the state university and it has had a very successful year. 
At Fargo the nearest church is Plymouth Congregational to the Agricul- 
tural College and it has had by far the best year in its history. At Wahpe- 
ton our church bears a most important relationship to the School of 
Science. At Valley City, where the largest of our normal schools is lo- 
cated, we are erecting a $40,000 church without help from the Building 
Society and it promises to be our best equipped house of worship in the 
state. This will mean very much for our work in behalf of the young 
people at the normal school. At Mayville, where the second normal 
school is located, we have the only English-speaking church in the town. 
At Minot, where the third normal school is located, our church is the only 
English-speaking church on that side of the city, which is separated from 
the other side by the river and also by extensive railroad tracks. We 
plan at the earliest possible moment to erect a commodious house of wor- 
ship with the timely aid of the Building Society. This is a work of so 
great, importance that it must not be longer delayed. We have given up 
our work and withdrawn from a few communities where a sister denomina- 
tion had pressed in, believing that we could more wisely use our time and 
means entering fields where we would have it all to ourselves. In every 
case we have tried to use the best business sense. 

Sacrificing Missionaries. 

The sacrifice and faithful service of so many of our missionaries is a 

most noticeable feature of our work and should not be passed over in 
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silence. They have endured hardness like good soldiers of the Cross. 

This fine state of the Northwest with its rich soil, its great possibilities, 
its splendid people and its marvelous development, presents a challenge 
to us that we will do well to accept. By a strong forward movement 
great things can be done for the kingdom of God. May we have the grace 
and strength to do what our Lord and Master calls us to do. 


OHIO. 


Ohio is one of the steady-growing states—it never has a boom or a 
slump—just continues its forward progress without much fuss and with 


very few failures. as 
ee Statistical. 


This general characteristic marks the Home Missionary work in the 
State. With slight variations, it has progressed as in the years passed. 
There are, in round numbers, 250 Congregational churches in Ohio. Of 
these, 41 were aided during the year 1914. Thirty-three of the aided 
churches are English, two Bohemian, two Welsh, one Norwegian-Danish, 
one Finnish, and a Magyar Mission under the direction of the Medina 
Church for a few months. There were 39 pastors and helpers employed 
for a whole or a part of the year, who gave a total of 354 months’ serv- 
ice. Of the total membership of 44,481 in the churches of the state, 5,050 
belong to the aided churches. Of the 4,982 admissions to membership by 
the churches of the state, 1,530 were received by the aided churches. These 
same churches dismissed 603, which leaves a net gain of 932, or 23.2 per 
cent. This gain is 68 per cent. of the total net increase in the state. 

Financially, the year 1914 was the best in the history of the Ohio 
Conference. The receipts were $16,851, the largest amount ever received 
for home missionary work by $435. Fifty-six churches reached or ex- 
ceeded their apportionment; and 135 churches increased their gifts over last 
year. The demands are always much greater than the resources, and the 
Ohio Treasury has been overloaded for two or three years, resulting in a 
deficit last year. By severe retrenchment, this deficit will be wiped out 
at the close of the present year—with some slight, temporary injury to 
the work. A most encouraging fact is the increasing number of churches 
adopting the “Every Member” canvass and the apportionment plan with 
quarterly remittances. This has resulted in the last two years in larger 
contributions at the beginning of the Home Missionary year and also 
much larger results in the year’s contributions by the churches as indi- 
cated above. 

New Organizations and Edifices. 

One new church has been organized—probably the largest Congrega- 
tional church ever organized in this country—the First Church of Canton. 
Six hundred members withdrew from large United Brethren church be- 
cause of unwise use of official power. In seeking denominational affiliation, 
information was asked concerning the Congregational policy and principle. 
After one or two meetings with representative Congregationalists, it was 
unanimously and enthusiastically voted to organize a Congregational 
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church. Reverend Charles W. Recard, former pastor of the United Breth- 
ren Church, was called to be the pastor. A vigorous campaign for mem- 
bership was immediately begun, which resulted in a list of 860 names pre- 
sented for membership at the first Communion service, which was con- 
ducted by Secretary Burton, January 3, 1915. In the meantime, the organi- 
zation had purchased a very valuable lot on one of the main streets of 
the city and built a tabernacle with a seating capacity of about 1,200. The 
church has a full equipment of offices and societies and a Sunday-school 
with an enrollment of 1,100. A $50,000 church building is in contemplation 
and will probably be begun before the present year closes. 

The church at Steubenville, which was situated in the heart of the city 
and was gradually being crushed to death, was successfully re-located as 
a community church in one of the growing suburbs of that city, with a 
beautiful, new, modern equipment. 

Highland Church in Cleveland is newly located and has in process of 
completion a $3,000 structure. 

Lakewood Church, Cleveland, has the basement of a $50,000 building 
completed, and has finished a successful campaign for funds for the com- 
pletion of the structure. 

Nottingham has its new building in process of erection. 

The spirit of the entire Conference work, which has its great influence 
upon the Home Missionary work of the state, is manifest in the large 
number of building enterprises now in process throughout Ohio. 

Cleveland City Plans. 

The Cleveland plan of city organization in relation to the State Con- 
ference, in which the City Union is in the relation of an aided church to 
the State Conference, is proving ideal. Reverend Luman H. Royce as 
Superintendent of the Cleveland Union is developing the work of the city 
in a rapid and strong fashion. Every church in the city is growing and 
gives promise of rapid and permanent development. Twelve of the 
churches in Greater Cleveland are on the aided church list, directly under 
the supervision of the City Union. Of these, one is Norwegian-Danish, 
two are Bohemian. Mispah, Bohemian, came to self-support last year; 
and Bethlehem, which formerly was both English and Bohemian, has dis- 
continued the Bohemian language and ministers through the English 
branch of the church to the very large foreign population which surrounds 
this church 

The sale of the old Plymouth church property, the proceeds of which 
are turned over to the City Union, will give to the city a new Plymouth 
in the Shaker Heights section and a $100,000 endowment for extension 
purposes. This, with the accumulation of other funds, assures the pos- 
sibility of a strong and healthy development of the Congregational in- 
terests in this great center. 

Toledo. 

The Cleveland plan has been adopted within the year by the Toledo 

City Missionary Society, with a very much increased budget and a new 
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Congregational consciousness on the part of the churches of that city. 
During the year, the Park Church of Toledo has been able to purchase 
the most strategic lot in that section in which it stands as a single com- 
munity church. The large dwelling house upon the lot has been transformed 
into a church, with parsonage rooms above and auditorium and Sunday- 
school rooms below, giving to the new church a splendid equipment for 
its very rapidly increasing and most promising work. The exaltation of 
the Congregational spirit and the fellowship of all the churches is a most 
encouraging and promising condition in this great city. 
Cincinnati. 

In Cincinnati the continued splendid progress of the Plymouth Church 
gives hope and inspiration to the entire Southwest section of the state, and 
demontsrates what a liberal and strong policy is able to accomplish under 
conditions which are not the most promising. The church building has 
been completed and a new $2,000 pipe organ installed. The City Union 
had oversight of North Fairmount and Storrs churches, both of which are 
fulfilling their privileges in community ministry. 

The problems of the country church are difficult of solution in many 
instances, but through more vigorous work and through federation it is 
‘hoped the country communities may be able to secure the sort of leader- 
ship that will worthily lead them in larger and better life. In Ohio a 
small proportion of Home Missionary money is used now for country 
churches, because of the uneconomical duplication which would result. 
However, the spirit of federation is abroad and better conditions are ex- 
pected within the next two or three years. 

There never was greater enthusiasm or more unity and strength of 
purpose in relation to our Home Missionary work than is now manifest 
in this state. The pastors of the churches are a unit in their support of 
the work, and they, with the church membership, realize that unless Ohio 
vigorously pushes the interests of the church now that this will be Home 
Missionary ground fifty years hence. 


OREGON. 


The Oregon Trail, over which passed the pioneer, through the moun- 
tain passes, along the canyons, and down the wonderful Columbia River 
gorge, into the great Willamette Valley, and so to the ocean, thrilled, and 
still thrills, with the romance of Indian peril, privation and adventure, 
sacrifice and victory. But leading out from the great Trail, which many 
thousands followed across the continent, is many a little bridle path and 
foot-way that tells a continued story of that first great march over the 
mountains to the ocean. 

Where the Dalles now sits on the great Columbia, a humble man, who 
came over the great Trail, took his cayuse and rode up into the great 
range country to the table-lands of interior Oregon. He found isolated 
ranches where herdsmen watched their stock on the far-reaching stretch 
of the treeless country. There were also homesteads in the little gorges 
where the water-courses plowed their way, and here he ministered to the 
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spiritual needs of the people who had settled there. Wherever he found it 
possible to do so he gathered them together for a preaching service or a 
Sabbath school. As a trading station developed, and finally grew into a 
county seat, he organized a church and became the pastor of all that vast 
country. A small building was erected, and here the people gathered for 
worship. The winds blew across the ranges and tore down the little 
church, but with courage which the very country inspired, another was 
put up, with a parsonage beside it, and the transforming power of the new 
life manifested itself in all the country around. The second building was 
burned, but with unfailing courage, these people, who had received inspira- 
tion from the first great trail-breaker, entered upon the task of erecting a 
better and larger building over the ruins, and in July, 1915, a modern 
church, equipped for twentieth-century service, was dedicated, and a part 
of the romance of the Oregon Trail will thus find a new and distinguishing 
feature in the work of redeeming the great Northwest. 


_ Again, in the far southern part of this state, along the trail that leads 
from San Francisco and the work of the “forty-niners,’ we find another 
romance of Home Missions. A young lad, about sixteen years old, who 
had worked in the mines of New Zealand, came to the great Republic of 
the West to begin his life’s work. He found himself in the mining dis- 
trict of Douglass and Jackson counties, and began the task of working out 
his own destiny. Endowed with the spirit of love for Christ, he could not 
refrain from telling the story to his fellow members. His way oi telling 
it interested them, and as he advanced in his material tasks, so in a spir- 
itual way his influence reached out. He became the proprietor of a mine, 
developed it during week days, and began to find preaching points out 
from his own home. The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society found in him a helpful man in their kind of work, and sent him 
into a larger field of usefulness. Still developing his mine, he would tramp 
and ride on horseback over the mountain trails and along the water- 
courses to minister to the spiritual needs of the men and women whom he 
had come to love and who had come to love and trust him. Some fifty 
Sabbath schools have been organized and, more or less, sustained by the 
work of Rev. Mark Davis. He still carries on his work at the mine, but 
rides his motorcycle to some nineteen different preaching stations evéry 
month. This missionary touches three counties in his Christian work 


The Finn, the Scandinavian and the German immigrant has found the 
Columbia River a fruitful avenue to new homes in a strange land. The 
great fisheries resemble those on the streams and fiords of their native 
land. These people had to be helped to American citizenship, and here 
again the self-sacrificing missionary, tramping from some little river port 
up among the mountains to the people where his own people dwelt, min- 
istered to their needs. He went in motor boat up and down the river to 
the islands where hundreds of his people had settled, fishing and lumber- 
ing and building new homes for their growing families. He went to them 
in the great cities where they had colonized, helping them to build new 
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churches and organize themselves into the new life of a strange people. 
They are making the Columbia River and great sections of the city of 
Portland into the noblest and best of American Christian communities. 

It is thus that a great terminal is being built to the old Oregon Trail, 
and each year demands enlargement of building and better equipment 
which shall help them on to the kingdom of God. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania has maintained the splendid pace which it set for itself 
last year. Only twenty-three fields, including twenty-seven churches have 
asked for missionary aid. On these fields there were rendered 194 months 
and 19 days of service. The aided churches enroll 3,564 members, and 
have been served by twenty-five missionaries. Six hundred and eighty- 
seven persons have been received by these churches on confession of faith, 
which is 20 per cent. of the membership at the close of the year. We won- 
der if this ratio of accessions was reached in any other state. The churches 
maintain twenty-seven Sunday-schools, enrolling 4,519 pupils. These 
churches contributed to the Congregational Home Missionary Society dur- 
ing the year, $1,512.89. Two churches came to self-support at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

A change in the Superintendency naturally delayed the execution of 
some splendid plans; but the incoming Superintendent found such a pro- 
gressive spirit pervading the churches, that he was able very quickly to get 
in touch with the situation. 

Radical changes have been made in the constitution of the State Con- 
ference, which look to a much more effective organization. The appoint- 
ment of a General Missionary to give all his time to the state in addition 
to the services of the Superintendent of the enlarged district, ought to 
count for much in a closer and more sympathetic oversight of the weaker 
churches and a more systematic and aggressive work among the foreign 
peoples. The outlook for Pennsylvania is hopeful. 

A year ago Philadelphia was drawing from the Home Missionary So- 
ciety many times as much money as it was contributing. Under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Berg a new arrangement was entered into between the City 
Missionary Society of Philadelphia and The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Under this agreement the City Missionary Society makes 
application for the total amount of aid needed for the Philadelphia 
churches, distributes the aid to the churches, and collects and forwards 
the offerings of the churches to the Missionary Society. According to 
the budget for the new year, Philadelphia asks for $1,150, nearly $900 of 
which it proposes to raise among the local churches. The City Society 
seems to have come to self-consciousness, is full of enthusiasm, and prom- 
ises better things. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island early became an asylum for all sorts and conditions of 
men. They are still coming—over 10,000 a year of all races and from all 
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nations. In a single year twelve races were represented by from 100 to 
2,600 immigrants. There are 40,000 Italians, 35,000 Trish, 32,000 French- 
Canadians, and 23,000 English in the state. Two persons out of three are 
foreign born or the children are foreign born. 


Our Smallest State Faces Huge Tasks. 

Rhode Island is the fourth New England state in population. It is the 
third in the United States in its small percentage of native population. 
While the eastern half of the state has a half-million people—largely in the 
manufacturing cities—the western five hundred square miles includes needy 
countrysides and mill villages. There are but two or three Congregational 
churches among the 50,000 people in western Rhode Island. Some of this 
territory is as destitute of religious privileges as are the Kentucky hills. 
Closed chapels and schoolhouses invite codperation. 

Rhode Island has scarcely a country church from which funds can be 
drawn for our general work. The forty churches in the state are bom- 
barded like a grain of radium by every conceivable local interest. A half- 
dozen churches give a majority of the state’s benevolences. Half the 
churches are helping bear the burdens of the other half. Rhode Island 
has tremendous missionary problems. 


Increasing Benevolence. 

In the difficult past year the churches have given $36,465 for benevolent 
gifts, being $1,807 more than the year before. About $4,000 has been con- 
tributed for home mission work in the state. We have fifteen aided inter- 
ests. Central Church, Providence, supported its fine settlement building, 
which renders excellent service to Portuguese Negroes of the city. Bliss 
Four Corners, of Tiverton, has been revived, fourteen having beén bap- 
tized in one Sunday and twenty-one seeking membership. A new church 
will be organized in the chapel to which missionary aid has been given for 
a dozen years. An oppressive building debt of forty years’ standing has 
been lifted from Union (Negro) Church, Newport. Our Swedish church at 
East Greenwich has provided for its debt and paid half of the same. Cromp- 
ton Swedish is raising its debt, and will be free to celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by July. Slatersville and Howard have made extensive re- 
pairs. All our interests are well housed except the Finnish. Smithfield 
Avenue, Pawtucket, and People’s Church, Providence, have made substan- 
tial gains with hard problems. Hope Church, East Providence, has added 
an organ, and with a crowded house is talking of an enlarged building 
within the four years following the completion of its new church. In fact, 
all the missionary work undertaken is prosperous. 

Endowment Plans. 

The Conference Board, consisting of seventeen members, has worked 
diligently with the state missionary, Rev. Gideon A. Burgess, and kept in 
close touch with all the problems of the field. It has been aware that the 
generous gifts of the donors need supplementing by endowment funds, of 
which the state has less than $10,000 for the general missionary work. Plans 
looking toward an increase of funds have been formulated and adopted 
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by the Conference. The policy adopted by the Board last October an- 
nounced a willingness to codperate with churches paying small salaries to 
pastors till the minimum of $800 and parsonage be reached. They ask all 
aided churches to lessen annually the aid they seek by twenty-five per cent. 
of the original grant, except for cause shown. They require churches which 
have failed to meet this provision for three years, to convey the title to 
their real estate to the Conference before further aid is granted. The An- 
nual Conference endorsed plans for increasing income and vested funds 
as follows: Increased funds for current expenses shall be raised by sustain- 
ing memberships of fifteen dollars each, and funds for endowment by fifty- 
dollar payments for life memberships, and one hundred-dollar payments for 
memorials for deceased friends. The roll of persons thus honored to be 
printed in the Annual Report of the Conference. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Association of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island has continued its gift of $620 to important interests. The 
missionary work of the state is clearly thrifty and progressive. Codpera- 
tion with the National Society is most pleasant and complete. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT 


We have fifteen organized Slavic churches and eight mission fields. 
Nineteen Slavic ministers are in Congregational work, of whom ten are 
Bohemian, six Slovak, two Polish, and one Bulgarian. There are five Slavic 
young women in commission. The work is carried on in eleven states— 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, South Dakota, and Missouri. 

Results are obtained slowly and only by very strenuous exertions, 
owing to the ignorance of the people as to biblical and Protestant ideals, 
and to prejudices ground into them by Roman or Greek Catholic training 
from childhood, or because of the infidelity among those who have broken 
with the Catholic churches and have gone into extreme free thinking. 
Nevertheless, converts are constantly made, but when they do make a 
stand it requires considerable courage and real faith, for they know that 
persecution will follow. Some of our Slavic Christians realize literally 
the words of Jesus, “A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 

The property acquired by our Slavic churches aggregates in value about 
$12,000. The people themselves raise for current expenses about $15,000 a 
year. As a rule, they are interested in the Apportionment Plan and try to 
raise a fair apportionment. One Slovak church of eighty members last 
year reported having raised $192 for benevolences. 

Our missionary at Ellis Island, New York, is doing a peculiarly effec- 
tive Christian and humanitarian work among incoming immigrants. 

Our Slavic work in Cleveland, Ohio, was started thirty-three years ago. 
Bethlehem Church, which was the mother church, has discontinued preach- 
ing in the Bohemian language, and carries on its work in English. Consid- 
erable success is reported under present methods, Cyril Church ministers 
to a large Bohemian and Slovak population on the South Side. The pastor 
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carries on classes in the English language, and also holds the usual relig- 
ious services in Bohemian. Emanuel Church, which serves the Bohemians 
on the East Side, has made a gain of three in membership in spite of re- 
movals caused by scarcity of work. It has been sort of a recruiting station 
for high schools and colleges. Five of its young men are in college, one 
of them preparing for the ministry, and eleven young people are in high 
schools or academies. Mizpah Church has become self-supporting during 
the year, and, in addition, has raised about $1,000 toward a parsonage. 
In Old Virginia. 

In a country district in Virginia, called Begonia, we have a promising 
church made up of Bohemians and Slovaks, who for years have been going 
from the steel plants and shops to the land, buying farms and raising pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, cotton, and large families of healthy children to 
become the future Americans of this region. The parish extends for many 
miles, and at present the church is planning to build another house of 
worship at Disputanta, a railroad town about six miles from the present 
building, in order to better provide for the members living around that as 
a center, and to reach farther into new fields in that direction. The one 
church organization will be continued, with two places of worship under 
one pastor. The region between Norfolk and Richmond is being settled 
largely by Slavic people, and we ought to have means with which to en- 
large our work in this region. We should have several missionaries there, 
whereas we now have only one. 

Pennsylvania. 

Our work in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is almost wholly among the 
Slovaks. Our church on the North Side of Pittsburgh, formerly known as 
Allegheny, has taken on new life with the coming of a new pastor to work 
in the new church building, recently secured. Newer methods of work are 
beginning to show good results. The street meetings held during the 
warmer weather are well attended, and give the workers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get the attention of people who do not come into the church; 
also to distribute helpful literature. They received a man at a recent com- 
munion who had been six years getting ready for membership right under 
the influence of the church. Braddock has our oldest church in this region. 
It has always been a feeder for other churches. Perhaps our strongest 
church now is the one at Duquesne. It, too, is a feeder for the other fields, 
constantly sending its people to the Southland and the West, but going on 
bravely, nevertheless, filling up the ranks and keeping up its expenses and 
benevolences. It remembers, in its gifts, all our missionary societies, the 
Bible Society, and local charities, raising $192 last year for this purpose. It 
carries on a mission at McKeesport. At Stockdale the membership has 
been gradually shifting to Charleroi and an effort is now being made to 
sell the church building and relocate in the latter city. The pastor carries 
on vigorous work in these two places, and also at Monessen. Charleroi 
will be a convenient center for this work. During the past year Christians 
of other denominations in the latter city have been so interested in our 
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pastor’s work that in various ways they have aided him to do it more 
effectively. 

We share in the support of Miss Barbara Slavinskie, who, in addition 
to serving as pastor of the English-speaking Welsh church at Shenandoah, 
Pennsylvania, is trying to reach 8,000 Polish people in this coal-mining 
town. She is meeting with much success in reaching the children and young 
people. She has even added some Slavs to the membership of this Welsh 
church. 

Ungenerous Competition 


Our Bohemian Church at St. Paul, Minnesota, has been disturbed by 
a divisive work that has been started by the Methodists right in the midst 
of the parish in spite of our protests. The movement has had the effect 
of crystallizing the loyalty of our people to their church and has incited 
them to greater activity. The conditions, however, are not happy and 
wholesome for Christian peace and fellowship. 

Minnesota 

Near Holdingford, Minnesota, we have a very promising Slovak church, 
called the South Elmdale Church. It is in the center of a splendid farming 
region, where Slavs are still coming to settle the land. The pastor’s influ- 
ence, in furthering the cause of religion, temperance, education, good roads, 
and successful farming, extends for many miles around. The Slovak peo- 
ple in general trust him. He is a trustee of their national organizations, 
and his aid has been sought by many who wanted to migrate from shop 
and mill to the land and secure good farms. His little church is too small 
to provide for his growing congregations. He preaches in English on Sun- 
day nights to audiences that often crowd his church. The Scandinavians 
of that region especially like his services. They have begun to build an 
addition to the church, which will double its present capacity. 

At Silver Lake, Minnesota, there is a very interesting self-supporting 
Bohemian church. It is an active, vigorous organization in a farming com- 
munity, and is well up to the average of, if not above, the English-speak- 
ing churches in spiritual force and in meeting denominational obligations. 

The gains in converts made at these various centers are not very great 
numerically, but they are encouraging, and we can not, of course, register 
the Christian influences that radiate from these centers, reaching many 
who make no acknowledgment of what they have received, for fear of per- 
secution by the priests and by their own people. 


Iowa. 


At Vining and Luzerne, Iowa, our veteran Bohemian pastor ministers 
under many discouragements, owing to removals and to gross religious 
darkness. He keeps the light of the blessed gospel burning in the dark 
places, and we know not how far it penetrates into the hearts of those who 
outwardly appear untouched. Vining is almost exclusively a Slavic town, 
and ours is the only evangelical work done in the place. It is small but 
worth while. 
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South Dakota. 


For two summers we sent a student to Hand and Hyde Counties, in 
South Dakota, a region largely populated by Bohemians during the last 
thirty years. He has now graduated, and, with his young wife, is hard at 
work developing a mission and a church. He travels over about 150 square 
miles, and has visited about fifty Bohemian homes, reading the Bible and 
praying in them all. His meetings are held in a schoolhouse near Ida. 
The young people especially have rallied around him, quite a number 
having been converted. The Christian leaven is working. They have had 
a Thanksgiving with a religious service, the first in thirty years. Another 
event was a picnic without beer, the young people who took charge pro- 
viding lemonade and ice cream. There was a program, with a religious 
address. The proceeds brought in enough money to pay bills, and there 
was enough left to buy some Bibles for the Sunday-school. Last fall thir- 
teen young people from this field went to academies and colleges, receiving 
their inspiration for higher education through the influence of our mis- 
sionaries, 

Missouri 

Bethlehem Church, St. Louis, Missouri, has become English-speaking, 
and has adopted several institutional methods. We support a young Bo- 
hemian lady missionary, who ministetrs, where necessary, in the Bohemian 
language. 

Michigan. 

We share in the support of Rev. Paul Kozielek, who in his new edifice 
is doing a very effective work of evangelization among the 70,000 Polish 
people in the city of Detroit. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

The Southern California situation in brief may be summarized as 
follows: 

Originally an arid and semi-arid waste, large portions of it are now 
transformed by the magic touch of water and have become a paradise. 
The genial climate is an indestructible asset. 

The People. 

An energetic and resourceful citizenship, augmented constantly from 
all parts of the nation by large numbers of typically American people, 
building strong institutions, civic, educational, commercial and religious, 
influenced profoundly by the newer political ideas and daring to lead out 
in legislation revealing high social conscience—a people of high intellect- 
ual level, displaying in marked degree the characteristic American traits. 
The population includes also a considerable admixture of foreign people, 
many of them depressed and backward. This is notably true of the 
large Mexican element. A declining Chinese population due to exclusion 
laws makes this problem less and less a factor in our public life. The west 
of Asia is represented by Armenians and Syrians in limited numbers; 
southern and eastern Europe by Russians, Croatians and by a small percent- 
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age of Greeks and Italians. These and other peoples are not as yet here in 
such impressive numbers as to present a problem comparable to that in the 
Eastern States. A large influx has been confidently expected with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, but the uncertainties of European immigra- 
tion resulting from the war make a trustworthy forecast impossible. 


The Religious Life. 


A fair average. In certain centers, church attendance is large. This is 
offset, however, by a very slack attendance in a large number of places. 
The churches feel keenly the counter-appeal of a luxurious climate, an 
extraordinary development of automobile boulevards, ramifying through 
cities, orchards, deserts, and mountains, and a great network of electric 
railroad systems to places of popular resort. The Pacific Coast seems also 
to be a section peculiarly congenial to the growth of numberless cults, the 
rise of some of them being due, no doubt, to popular dissatisfaction with 
conventional interpretations of religion. The population is shifting and to 
a large extent transient. It has become a proverb with us that “we preach 
to a procession.” Notwithstanding all this, we have a large number of 
strong influential churches with able and effective ministers. The past 
three or four years have been a period of great activity in church erection. 
The movement has included the construction of some cathedral churches 
of commanding appeal. 

Home Missions. 

In this department we have had a hard year because of financial strin- 
gency, yet we have made progress, five churches having been organized 
within a year. The net gain in membership of all of our churches for 1914 
was 4.9 per cent. Our usual number of home missionary pastors is about 
thirty-five. They have maintained services at forty-nine points. We have 
‘carried on work in two foreign tongues, Armenian and Mexican. The 
Armenian Mission is prosperous and includes two preaching points in 
charge of a competent minister. We have conducted work for Mexicans 
for several years. Financial distress has recently compelled certain re- 
adjustments. Our Mexican work at Bethlehem, Los Angeles, has been 
merged with that of the Presbyterians, with good promise, we providing 
the church building, they providing the minister, and an unusually efficient 
one. The organizations remain distinct, yet the worship and activities are 
in common. Aid to our Mexican work in Bakersfield has been withdrawn 
because of the stringency. We are hoping that a way may appear whereby 
we can still carry forward this important work. Mexico and the Mexican 
people have a right to look to us for sympathy and help in these days of 
distress. Our extension work among the Chinese and Japanese is under 
the ultimate supervision of the American Missionary Association. How- 
ever our State Conference Board acts as the immediate Board of control 
for this work in co-operation with Rev. George H. Hinman, the District 
Secretary of the American Missionary Association. The home missionary 
budget is in the neighborhood of $16,000 annually. While the response is 
inadequate to the great task, yet we can say with gratitude that our 
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churches generally take the responsibility seriously. It is significant that 
of the 105 churches on our Active list during 1914, only seven, with a 
membership of 347, failed to contribute to Home Missions. 


Sunday School and Christian Endeavor. 

The most significant feature in our general work during the past year 
has teen the progress in our Sunday-school activities. The increase in en- 
rollment for the year was upwards of fifteen per cent. 4567 pupils, or 
nearly one-third of the total, were credited to Sunday Schools in connec- 
tion with our home missionary churches. A number of our churches have 
been greatly crowded in trying to accommodate the attendance. Some of 
the churches have enlarged their buildings to give increased room. We 
feel especially grateful for the conspicuous prosperity of this branch of 
our service. Our Young People’s Societies have increased in membership 
by twelve and one-half per cent. More than one-fourth of the membership 
is in the Societies in the home missionary churches. : 

An interesting development in Los Angeles is the Congregational 
School for Christian Service which has recently been inaugurated. It is a 
movement designed to train young people for Christian work. The pro- 
posed course is to cover two years. The school meets two evenings each 
week, each evening’s work consisting of three periods of forty minutes 
each. The courses presented are in four departments: Bible Study, Teach- 
ing and Preaching, Church Administration, and Social Service. The faculty 
consists of selected pastors. Both faculty and students are enthusiastic. 
The movement is yet young, having begun its work in April, yet its begin- 
nings seem to promise a vital future for it. We cannot know whereto it 
may grow, but we are confident that, with the blessing of the Father upon 
it, it may become an instrument of great usefulness in the training of 
young people in Christian character and service. 

Joint Superintendent for State and City. 

The year has been marked by activity in church development in Los 
Angeles city missions under the auspices of the Church Extension Society 
of Los Angeles. The Superintendent, Rev. George F. Kenngott, Ph.D., 
‘who has proven to be a man of remarkable leadership and administrative 
genius, has now, after more than two and one-half years of service in the 
extension work, been invited to become also the superintendent of the 
State Conference, succeeding Rev. Ralph B. Larkin, who retires to the 
pastorate after four and one-half years service. The home missionary 
enterprise in Southern California has a large task before it, but faces it 
with courage and confidence. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota is the New England zone of the West. The atmosphere 
is congenial to the growth of Congregational church life. Here invest- 
ment’ of life and funds lies along the lines of eternal destinies. 

The established character of home missionary work in South Dakota 
is showing results in the older parts of our state. Churches are coming 
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to self-support and productiveness. Pastors of strength are being called. 
Many of the churches have entered on the second era of church building. 
Many are getting under the Apportionment Plan and are showing a de- 
nominational consciousness in sharing responsibilities for denominational 
church life. 

The present total church membership in our state has passed the ten 
thousand mark. Its ratio to the population is about one to fifty-eight, 
which is slightly ahead of the ratio of Congregational Iowa. 

Our present home missionary work is, generally speaking, in large 
districts which were opened to white settlers four to eight years ago. 
There are but eleven churches now receiving aid which are ten years or 
more of age, and some of these have just passed the ten-year mark. 

This new home missionary work has been strategically located along 


new railway lines or projected lines in various parts of the newer sections 
of our state, and also in the irrigated districts. The emphasis is being 
placed, not on mining camps like Keystone, once violently prosperous, but 
now not even spasmodically so, but on the steadily assured progress of 
agricultural lands. 

Upon the much talked of matter of over-churching I would report that 
of the seventy-one missionary churches now listed on our schedule, all 
but fourteen, and all of our outstations, are in communities where we are 
all alone for Protestant English-speaking services, and we have the un- 
disputed claim that we are the pioneer church in all these fourteen points, 
except two, where there has been some question raised by the other de- 
nominations concerned, 


Frontier Conditions. 

Some parts of western South Dakota are likely to be slow in develop- 
ing for several reasons. The railways are not at present pushing the 
building of new lines; large sections of lands of first choice have been set 
apart for state, or institution, or forest reserve, or public school land pur- 
poses; many homesteads are owned by single young men and women who 
are holding them for future years while they live elsewhere; the land laws 
do not make it very practical for settlers to get a sufficient quantity of 
land to enable them to prosper as they did when laws were more gen- 
erous thirty years ago; some open reservation lands have been overtaxed 
with valuations which are burdensome for new settlers. These facts, witlt 
the discouragements which always come to a new country, will make por- 
tions of our work slow in coming to self-support. 

However, even for these parts, the final outcome is assured, and the 
investment is bound to bear worth-while fruitage in years to come. Mean- 
time we are seeking to group all this work so that it can be cared for de- 
nominationally in the most economical way and with the highest degree of 
efficiency. 

Other parts of this western country are showing signs of more rapid 
development. For example, in the Belle Fourche irrigation district, wool 
receipts for 1914 were $200,000 more than for 1913. Shipments of hogs 
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were six carloads in 1912, thirty-two in 1913, one hundred and forty in 
1914. Belle Fourche, which was the great livestock shipping point in the 
old range days, for three years past has seen such a steady increase in 
cattle shipments that it is predicted that it will soon equal the Belle 
Fourche of the olden times as a shipping point. 

In the sections of this western country where development will be 
less rapid, the new settlers are adopting dry farming methods and are 
learning something of the resources of the region. They have already 
proven the ultimate possibilities of this country, and, that some day, these 
great plains will be rich in the production of alfalfa seed and hay, corn, 
grasses and livestock of all kinds. 

Guiding Principles. 

There are four principles which largely guide us in the choice of fields: 
the urgency of the need; the opportunity for growth; the promise for 
speedy self-support; the strategic importance of a field with reference to 
surrounding regions. 

There are four conditions on which our larger grants have been based: 
a county seat town; a railway division point, junction or terminal; union 
of two fields because of stress of finances; the building of a new church or 
parsonage, or both. 

The work of organizing and improving Sunday-schools and their meth- 
ods is always fostered by our home missionary pastors, but in South Da- 
kota we have a few men who hold joint commissions under the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society and the Congregational Sunday School 
and Publishing Society who give special attention to such work. For six 
years this work has been carried on under unified supervision, and during 
that time South Dakota has ranked first or second—usually first—among 
all the states of the Union in the number of Sunday-schools organized. 

The six churches which have been organized during the past year have | 
for the most part been in non-railway centers where there are large dis- 
tricts in which the new settlers would be without gospel privileges but 
for the work which is being done by our home missionary workers. 

We are seeking to do more intensive work. We recognize that we 
have taken possession of large districts and our present work is now to 
conserve and strengthen work already established, organizing new 
churches, for the most part, only where already established preaching 
points have reached the point for organization. 

During the last year our home missionary churches have received three 
hundred and fifty-nine new members, which is more than nineteen per 
cent. of the present membership of those churches. 

In six communities they are now building or have already built and 
dedicated new church buildings; and five different churches have secured 
or are now building parsonages. Two churches have come to seif-support. 

SOUTHEAST, THE 

The South has had the largest and best year in the history of its home 

missionary work. The new day for the church of the Pilgrim Fathers in 


the South has come. 
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By far the greater part of our work has been in rural communities. 
With the organization of the new churches in Asheville, North Carolina, 
and Chattanooga, Tennessee, a new trend has set in. We must not, how- 
ever, neglect the country church; it still fills a large place in the life of the 
nation. In the South, where seventy-nine per cent. of the people still live 
in the open country or in the rural village, the country church is especially 
important. We cannot wisely neglect the rural church, but in the South 
our special field is in the urban community, since here it is that in large 
numbers are found the people to whom we owe a special responsibility. 

As the new day for our work in the South has come, it is highly impor- 
tant that those who read the Annual Report of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety shall understand our mission as a church in the South. Because we 
have not always clearly understood our mission, we have not always at- 
tained our highest efficiency. 


Our Distinctive Mission 


It is our mission and our duty to care for our own. Millions of dollars 
have been spent upon our Congregational churches, schools, and colleges 
in this part of the country. We owe something to those who have given in 
the past, and are giving now, to the support of the work. Most, if not 
all, the gifts were made with the thought of extending Christ’s Kingdom 
by propagating the freedom and the breadth of the church of the Pilgrim 
‘Fathers. Then we owe something to the men and women in our Southern 
churches who for years have stood for principle when it would have been 
easy to have gone into other churches, but who, in the face of opposition, 
have stood for freedom and democracy. Our debt to others, as well as the 
present-day needs of the field, call us to our best efforts. The Pilgrim 
Church is meeting a great need and is doing a great work now. In the 
days to come it is destined to do a far greater work. 

It is our mission to help usher in the new day of co-operation and 
federation in church life and work. It has ever been our mission to stand 
for this spirit of larger co-operation, in this part of the country where 
there has been more of the sectarian spirit than elsewhere. There is no 
church in the South so well fitted for this work as our church, which has 
ever been an undivided church, standing for the great essentials of Chris- 
tian life and never emphasizing the small and sectarian spirit. 

It is our mission to care for those who would otherwise be neglected. 
It is not ours to belittle the work now being done by Christians bearing 
other names than our own. We do not. We rejoice in all the good work, 
and wish it Godspeed. We will do all we can to help our brethren in the 
other churches. It is ours to help draw those who love the Christ to- 
gether. It is not ours to create strife or division anywhere. Yet we can 
not but realize that there are not a few who are of necessity outside these 
sister churches. 

The New South 

With the new education and the fact that schools and colleges are 

coming to fill so large a place in the South, there is a- growing number of 
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progressive-minded people who are seeking a breadth and largeness of 
vision which is lacking in many churches. There is, in every city, and in 
many country places, a new interest in social service and the larger Chris- 
tian program. There are an increasing number who want the freedom and 
breadth, the largeness of vision and the broader program of Congrega- 
tionalism. It is our mission to supply this want. There is not a city in 
the South which has not a goodly number of people who are consciously 
or unconsciously seeking the help of the Congregational church. It is ours 
to care for a people who would otherwise be left uncared for. What has 
been done in Chattanooga will, sooner or later, be done in all our Southern 
cities. Pilgrim Church is meeting a real need in Chattanooga’s life. There 
were many thinking people who were seeking the Congregational type of 
church life. Until Pilgrim Church was organized, these people had no 
church home. It is our mission to care for just such people. Their num- 
ber is growing. In the next few years we may expect to see great changes. 
There is a call for our type of work. While holding to the great essentials 
of the Gospel, we stand for the breadth, the largeness of vision, and the 
modern note which many progressive people seek. Our friends in other 
churches have their work to do. There are many who are not ready for 
our type of church life. We are glad that there are good churches for 
them. Nevertheless, we recognize that there are a good many others whom 
we can help. To this advance guard we have a mission. The field is a 
large and growing one. At present we can not begin to answer the calls 
which come to us. There is not in all the country a riper or a more fruit- 
ful field for Congregationalism than in the cities of the South. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO AND EASTERN OREGON. 


The work has, of course, felt the financial stringency. Only a small 
amount of new work has been undertaken, and pinching economy has been 
practiced everywhere. The frontier character of the district makes re- 
trenchment a matter of some difficulty. The work here is necessarily more 
expensive than in older communities. The churches are small and sepa- 
rated by long distances, and the home support cannot be large. However, 
our pastors have been magnificently faithful and most of the churches 
have grown stronger. The membership has been substantially increased 
everywhere, and in one church fifty-three have been added. 


For the first time we have employed student pastors in the summer. 
It has been so satisfactory that we hope to be able to do it again. 

Three new churches have been organized, and one church which had 
been closed for a few years, has been revived and has now a promising 
outlook. 

We have been unusually fortunate in having several of our national 
secretaries and district secretaries visit us during the year. Denomina- 
tional consciousness has thereby been much strengthened, and we no 
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longer feel so isolated. Secretaries Swartz, Wikoff and Fisher attended our 
State Conference meeting in the fall, the two former also making a quick 
tour of a part of the district. Later, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry made an 
extended tour of the field, informing our churches by effective addresses 
about the varied work of our Home Missionary Society, and inspiring 
every one who heard her. This spring, Secretary Fisher, of San Francisco, 
spoke in many of our churches and Sunday-schools, giving them a clear, 
stimulating vision of the new needs and the ideals in religious education. 

Our Conference organization has been made compact and efficient for 
serving our churches in every line of work undertaken. 

Since this district was formed four and a half years ago, fourteen new 
churches have been organized, nine new church buildings have been erected, 
one of the old buildings has been enlarged, and another has been moved 
to a better location. One parsonage has been built and two others are 
under construction. Thus twelve new buildings, and the ground on which 
they stand, have been added to our denominational equipment. 


In addition to this, in the same period of time, the German Congre- 
gationalists in the state have organized eight new churches, and most of 
these have erected buildings. We rejoice in these figures and statistics, be- 
cause of the spiritual significance underlying it all. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-nine Swedish churches were aided by the national Society 
last year. These churches are located in Minnesota, where we have the 
largest number, twelve; in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Washington and 
Wisconsin. We used to have home missionary churches in Missouri and 
North Dakota also, but the churches at St. Joseph, Missouri, and Slaugh- 
ter, North Dakota, have come to self support. On the other side, the 
churches at Springfield, Missouri, and Gwinner, North Dakota, are so 
small that they cannot afford to have a pastor, even if they received aid. 
The church at Gwinner has services in English at present. 


Our pastors preach not only to these twenty-nine churches, but also 
in about thirty other small churches and stations. We could put a pastor 
in some of these places if we only had money to aid them with, as, for 
example, in the woods near Everett, Washington, and in northern Min- 
nesota. Two churches at Lindford and Happyland in northern Minnesota 
have for the first time received aid. One pastor preaches to both of 
them. But it is very difficult to travel between them, as there are prac- 
tically no roads. The pastor usually walks, or rides on horseback. 


Our churches at Siren and Glenwood City, Wisconsin, have been 
pastorless for some time, but this spring two of our former students have 
taken charge of them. The church at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, also has 
a new pastor, one of our graduates, who at the same time studies in New 
York City. The churches at Kasota and Mankato, Minnesota, which have 
had one pastor each for some years, have returned to the old way, and 
have now only one pastor, who lives at Mankato. It is, however, easy 
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for him to travel between the two places, for the distance is only nine 
miles, and the roads are good. 

Our general missionary, Rev. A. P. Nelson, who for more than ten 
years has served so faithfully in the Northwest, was stricken down with 
paralysis last March, after one of his trips, and now lies lame and in- 
capable of work. But we hope to have one of our best pastors in Min- 
nesota as his successor very soon. 

Our pastors reported 138 hopeful conversions last year, which is a 
great deal more than the previous year. But only sixty new members 
have been added to our churches on confession of faith, which shows that 
not all the newly converted hasten to enter our churches. Some of these 
converts do not live where we have churches. The number of our church 
members is 1,079. Some of our pastors have been blessed with very 
good success in their labors. In some churches the pastors have not seen 
such fruits of their work, but the old members have been blessed and kept 
in faith by the service of their pastor. . 

In some places church buildings have been enlarged and repaired, and 
this summer the new church at Happyland, Minnesota, will build a house 
of worship on a lot which has been given for that purpose. 

This spring we have graduated eight students in our Swedish Instit- 
tute, five of whom are now pastors of Swedish home missionary and city 
missionary churches—two in New England, two in Chicago, and one in 
Wisconsin. One will go as missionary to China, to the mission station, 
where he was born. Two are pastors in independent churches. 


TEXAS—THE PANHANDLE. 


In size the Texas Panhandle compares favorably with such states as 
Ohio and Indiana. In form it is a rectangle 160 by 240 miles. It is the 
southern section of the Plains lying east of the Rocky Mountains, the ele- 
vation ranging from 2,000 on the east to 4,000 on the west. It is sparsely 
populated, but the number of inhabitants in steadily increasing. 

Amarillo is the geographical and commercial center of this district, 
with a population of 15,000. Our work begins at Amarillo and extends 
south and: west, bordering on the New Mexico line. We have five churches 
and five additional points where services are being conducted. The work 
is cared for by four ordained ministers and a pastor’s wife who is licensed, 
and gives practically her full time to the work. 

In the southern part of the field we have practically pre-empted a dis- 
trict embracing an area of forty by fifty miles. In this section we have 
three ministers who cover the entire field. Two of them have autos. In 
the three towns in the above area we are seeking to unite the Christian 
forces into community churches. These will become centers for worship 
for the people from a wide area. In this effort, we have been remarkably 
successful. The progress, however, is slow, because the plan is educational 
and because it is not without some jealous opposition. 

So far, we have been able, by early occupancy, by choice of strategic 
centers and by wise leadership, not only to gather these forces, but by 
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continuous service to build them up into comparatively strong churches 
with a wide influence. The work at Friona and Spring Lake has a unique 
reputation, and kas done much to commend religion to the people of the 
Plains. There is no sectarianism, and every influence tends to commend 
the Gospel of Christ. Under these conditions, practically all the young 
people come into the Sunday-school and church. In these places we have 
already trained a large number of young people who are taking an active 
part in the religious work of the Panhandle. 

At Hurley and Muleshoe similar work is in its early stages. The 
leaven of a non-sectarian gospel with a united community works slowly. 
The vision comes as the dawning of the day, and only the tallest see it 
first. There is enough success, however, to encourage us to earnestly push 
this line of work. 

Hurley and Muleshoe are located on the Lubbock-Texico Cut-Off of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and are in what is called “The shallow water coun- 
try of northwest Texas.” They are surrounded by a large body of land, 
w:th an inexhaustible supply of water which is only from ten to forty 
feet below the surface. Pumping plants for irrigation are being installed, 
and the land is being developed for irrigation farming. A soil and irriga- 
tion expert makes this claim for this section: “In my opinion, your land 
possesses all the necessary natural conditions for successful, economical, 
irrigated farming. The soil is adapted to irrigation and is fertile and pro- 
ductive when supplied with the proper amount of moisture. The climate is 
very favorable to crop production and health. In my opinion your land 
offers an ideal condition for irrigated farming.” 


The crops being raised there under irrigation seem to justify the 
above claim. A large amount of money is being invested to develope it 
and put it on the market. There is much capital behind the enterprise. 
If the claims for this district come anywhere near being realized, it will 
have, within the next few years, a large population of well-to-do citizens 
peculiarly ready for our leadership. 


UTAH. 


During the past year our work has gone forward in Utah with encour- 
aging results. There has been no change in the personnel of our workers 
except that Rev. Karl L. Stahl was added to the force, assuming charge 
of Sandy, Bountiful, and Plymouth Church, Salt Lake, in April, 1914. Rev. 
Frank G. Brainerd has been carrying on an increasingly successful work 
at Five Points, Ogden. Rev. Philip King has deepened and strengthened 
his usefulness at Provo, giving also the only Gentile services to the town 
of Lehi. Rev. George A. Downey, who serves as pastor of the church and 
principal of the academy at Vernal, has also reached many people by 
school-house appointments in the adjacent ranch districts. 


In September the State Superintendent, with Secretary Gammon and 
Superintendent Bush, of the Sunday-School Society, held a series of insti- 
tutes in the interest of church and Sunday-school efficiency. They visited 
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all but two of the mission fields in the state. The meetings were well 
attended and the results gratifying. 

Mr. Stahl has been attempting the almost impossible task of preaching 
at all three of his fields every Sunday. There has been growing interest at 
Sandy, and there is a very hopeful outlook at Bountiful. The problem of 
Plymouth Church, Salt Lake, is more of an enigma. This church is located 
in the midst of a very large Mormon population. The Gentiles near the 
church are largely transients, many of them employed by the railroad. 
However, a very good Sunday-school has been maintained with hope for 
permanent results. 

It was the Superintendent’s privilege to visit the mining camp at Sco- 
field, where we have a very promising Sunday-school, and also to take 
a long trip by automobile through the heart of Mormonism, north of 
Ogden. This rich state with its agricultural and mining interests will 
without doubt steadily increase in population, and with larger numbers of 
Gentiles pouring into the centers will demand service such as our church 
can give. Our work in Utah, small as it appears, and slowly as it develops, 
is exceedingly important. Education is becoming more common. Our 
mission schools are turning out young people with a vision. They cannot 
long be satisfied with the barren shell of a religion so grossly material- 
istic as is the faith of the Latter Day Saints. 


VERMONT. 


The year has shown an increase in all the columns of statistics, and 
in some of them to a marked degree. But it should be said that in some 
cases the basis of comparison is slow, and there is much to be desired before 
a reasonable goal is reached. A large increase in legacies, and trust funds 
from the estate of a former resident of the state, puts the treasury in a 
good condition, while the faithful work of the missionaries show results 
in the usual net gain in church membership. The workings of the Ap- 
portionment Plan and the Every-Member Canvass have not yet brought 
any appreciable gain in receipts from the living. Our work, like that of so 
many of the Eastern States, is still underwritten by the generosity of those 
who have. departed this life. 

Progress can be seen in the promotion of the spirit of comity. It is 
now many years since any one of the leading denominations has been 
guilty of putting in a superfluous church in any community. And the 
effort to eliminate them in congested places, where the decline in popu- 
lation makes them unnecessary, is slowly making itself felt. By federa- 
tion in some cases—a mechanical process and frequently a failure—by ex- 
change of fields, and by survival of the fittest, the latter a vital process 
and an unfailing success when fully wrought out, there is slowly coming 
a much desired solution of the problem. Each year gives indications of 
the dawning of the day when the high-priestly prayer of our Lord is to be 
answered. 

Increase in ministerial salaries is a pressing need. The minimum of 
$700 a year and parsonage has not yet been reached. In addition to the 
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“dollar-for-dollar” offer, various forms of sustentation have been under 
discussion. These discussions, together with the movement in various di- 
rections for a “Greater Vermont” industrially, educationally, socially, have 
led to the proposal to secure a financial efficiency expert to enable our 
churches to meet their new responsibilities and to secure leaders equippéd 
for the new order. The fact that the need is being recognized is fraught 
with hope. 

In a less degree than in any of the other New England States the 
problem of the foreigner has been felt. Of late new nationalities have 
been slowly coming in. Last year, for the first time, a little work was 
done among the Finns. Thus far it is an open question whether, for the 
limited number of foreign-speaking citizens we yet have, our English- 
speaking churches cannot best serve the need through their care of the 
younger generation now in the public schools. 

An effort has been made to place some of the weaker churches in 
closer relation to the stronger in their vicinity. A plan of federation has 
been evolved, whereby the pastor of a smaller field becomes the associate 
pastor of a larger one, which takes the initiative in securing him and aids 
in his financial support. The plan presents difficulties in the feeling of 
conservatism in each body and the spirit of independence that shrinks 
from oversight and direction. But where these difficulties have been over- 
come, there has resulted a benefit to both fields, in the giving and re- 
ceiving, that leads to an equal sharing of burdens and responsibilities. 

It is evident, in the new adjustments that are coming about, that the 
different denominations must assume a separate responsibility for regions 
that will become destitute unless there is a larger outlay of money to 
enable them to secure the leadership that is needed in their social and eco- 
nomical as well as spiritual life. Steps have been taken by our body in 
that direction, through the employment of women workers who serve as 
visitors and evangelists. More is to be done in this way, but, ultimately, 
a pastor of the highest qualifications should find in one of these places a 
job that will tax his best gifts. It is up to our denomination to lead in 
this way. We still maintain the position of the standing order. In the 
adjustments that are to be made we can afford to yield more than we 
immediately gain. It is for us to make sacrifices for this end. 

Through the incoming of foreigners in the lower states.in New Eng- 
land, it has come to pass that Vermont now has a larger percentage of 
Congregationalists in her population than any other state in the Union. 
Other distinctions have been thrust upon her of late. But while this re- 
mains true, there is a responsibility that must be felt to go with it. That 
we may be fully alive to that responsibility is our prayer and our hope. 


WASHINGTON. 

Our progress the past year has been chiefly in the line of efficiency. 
Numerical gains have been smaller than for some years past. Four or five 
new churches, as many reaching self-support, and ten new buildings mark 
about half the usual yearly advance along these lines. The reasons for this 
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were: Financial stringency; reduction of our field force—only one general 
worker most of the year in addition to the Superintendent; Sunday-school 
emphasis on education; conference emphasis on mobilization of our forces. 
All these have tended to limit missionary expansion. The usual amount of 
missionary work has been carried on at the usual expenditure—some 125 
fields cared for by seventy-five men at an outlay of $16,000. 

Our grants are small, averaging $200, seldom reaching $400, and in 
three emergency cases they only amounted to $600, a figure we almost never 
exceed. Our foreign-speaking work is all carried on by the national 
society. Our receipts for 1914 will just about break even with our ex- 
penditures, though we shall carry a debt of $2,500 of the previous year 
over into the new year. 

Loyalty to Denominational Interests. 

The Year-Book reported a drop in Washington benevolence of $45,000 
at the close of 1913. This decline, however, seems to have been chiefly 
in outside gifts, as nearly three out of every four dollars of the $50,000 
reported went to our National Societies, showing the steadying influence 
of our Apportionment Plan in a year of retrenchment. Remember that 
Washington Congregationalism needs to be yearly financed from the gifts 
of the living, for the legacies that cover from a fourth to a half of the 
missionary income of a number of our states have not as yet begun to 
flow in this new territory. To meet her state home missionary obligations, 
therefore, Washington is still obliged to lead the country in per-capita 
home missionary giving. A gratifying steadiness under this load is ap- 
parent, assuring us yearly a minimum of $15,000 from 150 English-speaking 
churches, only one-half of which are self-supporting. Two-thirds of this 
sum comes from our leading churches. This minimum, however, is from 
three to five thousand dollars below our actual needs, giving us always 
a heavy share of financial embarrassment. With the opening of Alaska and 
Panama, we are on the brink of the greatest expansion the state has yet 
known, and reduction of work is unthinkable, so we have settled down to 
the belief that our only relief from this yearly embarrassment is an endow- 
ment fund of $100,000 or more, the income of which should cover the 
expenses of administration and general work. This will be one of our chief 
efforts for 1915. 

Some Leading Features. 


A steady centralization of all work needing supervision and stimulation 
in the hands of our Conference Board, where it can have monthly care. 

An Efficiency Campaign, lasting two weeks and covering the entire 
state. A fellowship day was given to each church through a team of five 
men, and Congregationalism, better methods, Missions, and evangelism 
were emphasized. This was a great success in the rural districts, somewhat 
less so in our large cities, and it will be repeated next month with impor- 
tant modifications. 

The publication of “A Suggested Standard of an Efficient Church” in 
card form, to be hung up in our churches, which, with the “Annual Report 
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on Efficiency” from each church in the state to the Conference, has been a 
great stimulus. These have been republished this year with many im- 
provements. 

A campaign on Evangelism with quarterly reports, the immediate re- 
sults of which were somewhat disappointing, but from so great seed-sowing 
we shall surely reap. This, too, will be heavily emphasized this year. 

The launching of a most successful Congregational Summer Assembly, 
with remarkable promise and fine property prospects, including, probably, 
grounds more extensive and scenery more beautiful than that of any 
similar assembly place in the world. 

A thorough overhauling of our apportionment, raising it $10,000 above 
the national figures, scheduling every Society for its full amount, grouping 
the churches for their mutual comparison according to the amounts asked 
of them, and putting emphasis on the raising of the full lump sum for all 
causes. To avoid the confusion and injustice of a hydra-headed system 
of collection, our churches are asked this year to send all apportionments 
through our state treasury. 

A very successful Home Mission Council organization, consolidating 
our Protestant interests, exalting the comity spirit and procedure to an 
amazing degree. 

And last but not least, notice was served upon all brewers and saloon- 
keepers to migrate to the “Sunny South,” where they may bask in Cali- 
fornia’s embrace, after January 1, 1916. 

Two new churches have been organized. Three new parsonages have 
been secured. Three churches have assumed self-support. 

According to the census of 1910, forty per cent. of our territory was 
classed as undeveloped. Slightly over one-half the population of school 
age was of foreign or mixed parentage. 

New settlers, in increasing numbers, are looking to the cheaper lands 
in north Wisconsin for homes. Wisconsin’s State Commissioner of Immi- 
gration reports 13,000 inquiries, in a period of nineteen months, as coming 
from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and adjacent states, concerning lands for 
settlement in Wisconsin. A banker’s association is reported as planning to 
introduce colonies of foreigners for settlement in the north Wisconsin 
timber land. 

All this suggests something of Wisconsin’s problems and promise, with 
grave responsibilities and glorious opportunities. 


Readjustments. 


At best only a fraction of the needs and opportunities can be met. 
Hence the wisdom for the future, as well as the present, of concentrating 
upon strategic centers that will be likely soonest to care for themselves and 
to help push the Gospel campaign. Hence the need also of sifting out 
some of the chronically dependent fields that do not show the disposition 
or the ability to be active partners in an aggressive policy for establishing 
and extending the kingdom of God. By this course, more of the markedly, 
and even permanently, missionary type of work can be done in the long 
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run. This is particularly true if the fields that are retained are strength- 
ened with leaders that are better trained, equipped, and supported. 
Occasionally, especially in extensive country fields, autos, with salaries to 
make them possible, are found to pay as time and strength savers, and as a 
means of grace and growth in general. 


Five Efficiency Points. 


To further our general advance movement we emphasize five points. 
From the uniqueness of our Wisconsin organization, with a General Super- 
intendent of the State Association, as well as a Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Department, and the interdependent relationship of their fields 
and work, much of this report, it will be noticed, concerns the entire state 
and not merely the Home Missionary Department: 


The Apportionment Plan. Ideal, when properly adjusted and approved. 
Progress is being made in formal adoption of the apportionment assigned, 
with quarterly statements from the office and quarterly payments from the 
churches. 


The Every-Member Canvass. When this is intelligently and enthusi- 
astically operated, with the new features explained, it never fails to in- 
crease the number of givers, the total gifts for Missions and for local sup- 
port, to train children to bear their share, and to increase the fellowship 
and spiritual life of the church. 


The Endowment Plan. We are pushing for a $75,000 Endowment 
Fund, inaugurated at our seventy-fifth State Anniversary in 1913, to in- 
crease our present fund to $100,000. This is to be distributed among our 
four State Departments—Home Missionary, Sunday-School, Christian Edu- 
cation, and Ministerial Aid. 


The Auxiliary Fund. To cover the average annual deficit of $2,000 to 
$3,000 in all departments, special extras or voluntary additions to the 
apportionment are asked temporarily until the interest from the Endow- 
ment makes it unnecessary. 


Evangelism. Organization, machinery, efficiency, statistics are not the 
goal—they are but agencies and helps to evangelize and Christianize. 


WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin’s motto is still “Forward.” Its progress the past year has 
been in the application of principles and of policies rather than in the 
multiplication of statistics. Nevertheless, Wisconsin is the only state of 
the group of five—Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin—in 
which the church membership has increased in the past ten years faster 
than the population. Although our one large city, Milwaukee, showed a 
loss, there was a gain in all towns and cities of from one thousand to five 
thousand and over. Wisconsin’s gain in membership for 1904 to 1914 is 
13.5 per cent., while the average given for the five states mentioned is only 
8.1 per cent. 
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Statistics. 

During the past year there have been added to the seventy-six home 
missionary churches 349 members, 254 of them on confession of faith. The 
total membership of these churches is 3,557, including two new churches 
organized, with fourteen and thirty-three members respectively. 

There are ninety-eight Sunday-schools under the care of the forty-two 
home missionaries, with a total enrollment of 4,682. Fifteen missionaries 
serve single fields, while twenty-seven serve yoked points. These are all 
English-speaking, except in the case of one German church and one Nor- 
wegian church yoked with different English churches. 


WYOMING. 


The population, and, incidentally, the missionary needs of Wyoming 
have greatly increased since the last Annual Report was written. 

The C. B. & Q. Railway has completed its transcontinental line from 
ocean to gulf, and its trains now pass daily diagonally across the state. 
Other lines of railway are building. Great irrigation reservoirs and ditch 
systems, advertised and backed by the state and national governments, are 
being pushed. All these things, together with the free lands still to be had 


for the asking, are bringing the homesteader and investor, as well as other 
settlers, into the state as never before. 
Some Problems of Retrenchment. 


The financial retrenchments forced upon the Home Missionary Society, 
have been borne largely by the small home missionary churches and mis- 
sions, and that has meant retrenchment all along the line, and with it much 
of suffering on the frontier mission fields. 

It has been hard “to sit idly by” with hands folded and watch other 
denominations forge ahead, while we could do nothing but simply answer 
Congregational appeals for help with a shake of the head, and possibly, a 
promise of help sometime in the dim future. 

We have conscientiously endeavored, as far as possible, to carry out 
the necessary instructions of the Home Missionary Society not to enlarge 
our work except where it was absolutely necessary, and have done so, for, 

“Ours not to reason why! 
Ours but to do and die.” 
So we have organized but one new church, and then watched a sister de- 
nomination organize twenty churches in that particular field, many of them 
in communities where the desire was for organizations of our own faith 
and order. This was hard for us to bear, and suicidal for us as a denomi- 
nation, 

We have been enabled to organize thirty-three new Sunday-schools 
and missions combined during the last eighteen months; and, as far as 
possible, we are making them take the place of churches, but that cannot 
last long. What the future has in store for these fields we do not know. 

We have pulled through the year as best we could. Two churches 
have remained pastorless of necessity, and another is now delegated to 
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follow in the same road. Other of the churches have been served but a 
part of the time. 

Most of the Wyoming Home Missionary churches shared in the reduc- 
tion in home missionary aid last year, and are facing a still larger retrench- 
ment the present year. Some of these churches succeeded in paying their 
pastors in full; others did not and the pastors had to face the loss. 

The Wyoming Missionary Apportionment also suffered from the same 
cause, and though we worked hard to raise the full amount, we found it 
impossible to do so. 

Our ministers have faced the situation nobly and bravely, not one of 
them having resigned. Many of these pastors are caring for from one to 
a dozen missions in addition to their own work on the home field, for 
which service they receive no added compensation. Several fields are con- 
tinued as missions where churches should be organized at once. 

Our summer student work, which was both prosperous and promising, 
has by the same necessity been discontinued for the present. 

It must be readily borne in mind that the Wyoming work is en- 
larged by thirty-three new mission fields, and that our entire eighty-three 
churches and missions have been organized in towns and communities 
where no other denomination was working, with the exception of six, and 
those six were organized many years ago. More than that—but fourteen 
of these thirty-three churches and missions are in towns where other 
denominations are now working. Home missionary money is not being 
wasted by us. Such facts are worthy of the notice of the denomination. 

New Buildings. 

Along the line of church erection we have been doing something. At 
Lander the Congregational Church has just dedicated a fine stone and 
pressed brick edifice; at Big Piney a fine brick church awaits dedication, 
and at Prairie Center the people have completed their commodious house 
of worship. 

A Sample. 

In April last we organized a Sunday-school at Federal. In June we 
organized it into a church, and in June of the present year, just twelve 
months after the organization of the church, we will dedicate their newly- 
erected house of worship entirely free from debt. This is but a sample of 
how the work grows in Wyoming, if it has a chance. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in pupernee 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Baek : Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | Ni ey Eagan Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 tates States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 I 129 5 33 I 169 
a—’27—'28 5 130 9 56 at 201 
3—'28-'29 72 127 23 80 a 304 
4—'29-'30 107 147 13 122 3 ape 
5—’30-"31 144 I 12 145 a 403 
6—'31-'32 163 169 10 166 I 509 
7—32-'33 239 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-'34 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9—’34-"35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—'35-’30 319 219 II 191 15 755 
11—'36-°37 331 227 Ir 195 22 786 
12—'37-/38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39-'40 290 205 6 167 1a 680 
15— 40-41 292 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41~'42 305 249 iS 222 ro 79x 
17—'42-)43 288 253 7 201 9 848 
18—'43~'44 268 257 10 365 7 907 
Eon Ae As 285 249 6 307 6 943 
20—’45-"4 274 271 9 I bo I 
a1—'46-47 275 254 10 a + Ae 
22—'47-'48 205 237 18 456 a 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 ae 1,019 
24—'49-'50 301 228 15 488 on 1,032 
25—'50~’51 311 224 15 515 an 1,065 
26—'51-'52 305 213 14 533 + 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 + 1,087 
28—'53-54 292 214 Ir 530 + 1,047 
29—'54~"55 278 207 10 537 we 1,032 
30—’55-’56 276 198 8 504 his 986 
3 507 57 271 191 6 506 - 074 
32—'57~'58 291 197 3 521 a 1,012 
pea 319 201 an 534 ye 1,054 
34— 59- 327 199 os 8 aa) 
35—’60-’61 308 181 at oe Pees 
aKa oY 573 o» 1,062 
36—’61-’6a 205 87 ee 431 ae 863 
37—'62-’63 281 48 56 
38—'63-’64 289 44 re > ae: 
39—’64-65 293 58 ; : ee ; z Fe 
40—’65-"66 283 64 4 467 818 
41—'66-'67 234 66 5 491 846 
42—"6 7-168 307 73 7 521 908 
43—’68-’69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—'69-"70 3Ir 71 6 550 944 
45— 70-71 296 69 5 570 940 
46— "71-72 308, 6a 3 588 961 
47— 72-73 312 49 
8—'713-"74 310 58 ; aH : oe 
49— 74-75 292 67 7 586 52 
50—'75-"76 304 72 8 595 o7 
s1—'76-"77 303 70 6 617 O06 
s2—'77-"78 316 7° 6 604 996 
eee | te |) ea alee a 
ae 5 
55— 80-81 321 és 4 oa yoee 
56—’81-’82 328 56 ry 669 : ose 
57—'82~'83 326 68 Or 695 A ; eee 
sees | das 3 ; i ieee 
— 9. 12 
60—'85~'86 368 90 rs 868 cs meet! 
61—8e’ 34 . 1,459 
1—'86- 87 375 103 143 95° 1,571 
62—'87-°88 387 110 144 979 i x he 
63—'88-'89 414 109 127 1,109 a 1,750 
As hg 441 iar 150 1,167 oe 1/879 
PEE hon 446 141 186 1,193 ae 1,966 
9I- 92 437 I5I I 1,20 
ADs 96 \202 ws 1,986 
67—92-’93 437 153 203 1,20 : 
se nae? H 1209 BA 2,002 
bg aipectee e 167 230 1,174 aie 2,029 
94-’9 484 154 220 1,167 2,035 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in oe 
the work, each year of the Society's operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Society's Year |NewEngland| Middle | Southermand _Western 


Se Southwestern | States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

7I—'96-"97 454 139 234 1,226 a 2,053 
72— 97-98 458 II9 210 1,004 oa 1,881 
73—'98-'99 466 119 199 1,064 ame 1,848 
74—'99-1900 412 I2r I9L 1,063 ox 1,787 
75—1900-'oI 438 147 209 1,092 as 1,886 
760—I90I—02 444 116 207 I,10I ant 1,868 
77—1902-'03 454 122 214 E,LLY af 1,907 
78—1903-"04 469 130 220 1,118 te 1,937 
79—1904-05 453 124 187 1,032 5 1,796 
80—1905-'06 443 124 159 934 Ber 1,660 
81—1906-—"07 450 116 157 862 +) 1,585 
82—1907-'08 454 132 155 951 a 1,692 
83—1908-"09 451 116 162 923 45 1,652 
84—I9090-—"10 4706 118 148 935 A 1,677 
85—IQIO—II 465 122 152 953 ae I,692 
86—I91I-"12 460 I22 157 1,039 =) 1,778 
87—I912-"13 471 129 149 I,02I a 1,770 
88—I913-"14 449 128 Iss 1,056 ai 1,741 


89—I1914-"I5 448 137 120 1,053 aS 1,774 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued 
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EASTERN STATES Mever SOUTHERN STATES 
a a 
Society’s a $ ‘2 *5 3 at x F 9 
ear, a 2 S| 3 | 3) 8] olo| & ‘S| ie al al 5] al'z 
beginning a aile|s 6] SSI Sl S]S] | Sols] gl] S12] S] a Se Ole 

1826 g $1 o |} 3 flo a SiS] S)-318) §] 2s) 2] B13! 413] .,| «| Sle! a1 8 
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ae I NE EE ee eee 
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68—'93-"04 14 | 55 |\ro4|r4l45 3] 1| x] 2/ 2]. 127/321. .|/x2|r0j32/13/14/41| 6} 2}. . 
69—'o4-05 I5 | 59 || 95/12/44 3). -| I] 1] 4). ./26/33]..] of 9/20] 8] Ol4o0} 9) 2/.. 
70—'95—96 I2 | 60 || 92/t0l45 4|..|.-| I} 2]. ./23/35]..| 8} 6/38) 8) 8/44) 9) 3].. 
JI—'96-'97 14 | 68 || 87|10137 5|..|..| 2] rl. .{23lazl..| 8] 8135] 7] 946} 8] 2i.. 
72—'97-'98 1s | 75 || 72\r2/32\..}) 4j..]..1 x] x]. .l20la7]..] 5| 5/33] 7) 5i38} 7} aI-. 
73—'98—'99 15 | 82 || 66]ro\39}. .|] 4]. .} x] x] 1]. .|z8lao}..] 7] 3/27] 6}. ./52] 8} xI.. 
74—'99-"1900 16 | 74 || 68/11/37]..]) 5]. .]..| 2] a]. .l22ig7]..| 2| 2la7iz3}. .j4s} 6} 3}... 
75—'00-'o1 16 | 87 || 82/13/46]. .|| 6]..|..] Zz} x}. ./20/38}..| 6| 3l33/r2). .|46} 8] 3}.. 
76—'o1—"02 15 | 75 || 57] 9/45|--|) 5|--] z]-.| 2]. -|25]48]. .| a] 3]33|r2] 1/50) 8} 4)... 
77—'02-'03 17 | 74 || 62| ol46}..]] s|..} 3]..| a..l3sigs}..| 7] 2130/z0] x50] 8] 6j.. 
78—'03-"04 20 | 88 || 76] ol4z|..]] 4}. .| 3/..] zr]. ./4ol3z}. .| 8] 2/28l/rz} 4!56] 5} Ol.. 
79—'04-'05 14 | 85 || 7x/r1\390}..|| 3]..| 2]..| 2]. .|43/r6}. .| s|:2l27] 9] 630] 3] 7I.. 
80—'os—06 17 | 86 || 76/r0\34}. .|] 4). .] 2]..| a. .132] of..| 4] z/25] 9} siaol 3) al... 
81—’06-'07 14 | 83 |] 71} 8i3za]..|! 3]..| z..| 2]. .[32lzo]..| 3| zigzi of 3igzi 3} si.. 
82—'o7—08 15 | 80 || 82|rol36}. .|| 3] x] 3]..| 3}. .|26lzo}. .| 8] x/xz7|x6|. .l44] 5} s|-- 
83—'08—'09 14 | 80 |} 66] 9/38). .|) 2/ x] 3/..] 3). .J2sizs|..| 8] zj2alral. .l46] a} 3i.. 
84—'09-'Io 15 | 83 |} 7o|r1/35]..|| 2]..| 3|..| 3]. ./26|r5]..| 6] rlx8/r3}. .|4o] 6] 6}. . 
85——"10— 15 I5 | 71 |} 6o9|xz/38}. .|| 2} x] 2). .| 4]. ./28/r2]..| 7] zriz8|zo}. .J45| 6] 7]. . 
$6-—"s1—"t2 12 | 87 || 65|r8/39]. .|| 2} 1] 3)..| a). .|27/x3]..} 7} xlz0] ol. .ja7izs| 7]. . 
87——12—"13 15 | 83 || 72/18/38). .|| 3] x} 4]..| 8]. .jzolz3}..| 7| zl2alr7|. .i33i 5] 8i.. 
88—'13—"14 16 | 86 || 70/18/40}. .|| 3] x] 4]. .|rol. .|z8lxa}..| 4) 1133/20]. .134] 5} 7]. - 
89—'I4-"15 15 | 84 || 72/20/45]. .|| 3l..| 2/..] 8]. .|22/z2]..] 3] rlaglzo}. .!22| 6] 5. . 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in other States. 


; REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—1. At the organization of the American Home Missionary Society, 
in 1826 the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, 
were transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 
Society in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by anamicable arrangement with the British 
Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued 


Sout’a 
States WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Society’s a 
ear, $| 2 Rr heal pe 2 Ba) oles. 3 | 
beginning | 3| 3 ¢/o|$|8| 2 8) aleiaialslsi ¢ Py Alas 
re26 0 fle] ol 8/313) 8) 8) 2/8] 2) 8/419) 81 8/2) 5/8) 3/8! salads 

5) S28) 2) S/S/S/ 2) FlSlSlsisl sislals/ Si sisial 2] siais 

SIMIOISIS/S/Sl(E/SlSiMizlzlBidliEIS|SizZiSldoid/ Eso 
67—'g92-93..|| 2 44) 26] 86) 58/126] 91/123/108) 67\104! 42] 93| 42| 12] 13| 15] 1] 8x04! 30) 62l..|.. 
68—'93-'o4.. 4|...|| 47] 34] 79) 46|119) 82/114]r12| 61/108] 40) 96) 37] 12| r4} 9] 2| 7} 99] 28) 66). .|.. 
69—'o4-'95..|| 3]... .|| 44] 20] 75] 47/136] 87\z09\r01! 501 94] 35/ 97| 51/ 12] 11| 10| 2] 8] 94! 32] 7II..|.- 
70—'95—'96 2). ..|/ 47) 30/154! 54| 88) 84] 91|116) 6ojr0T| 36) 95] 5s| I5| ro] rx] 1| 8|r05| 29] 79)..].. 
71—'96-'97 4|...|| 48) 33/138) 51) 76) 87| 90/108) 69/103) 45] 90] 49) 18] 9} Io} 1} 8|106] 32] 87]..|.. 
72— 97—'98.. 3}. --{} 35} 30/102| 45) 69) 81| 94/100) 50} 97} 38] 96] 40! 17} 8} 6} 2] rojroo| 290) 82)..].. 
73—'98-'99... 2}. . .|| 38) 29) 97) 41} 71} 86) ox/ror| 40] 94] 41| 90] 43/ 14) oO] rz} 1x] 14] 85] 26] 73) II. - 
74— 99-1900.|| 2). ..|| 40) 31) 82| 38) 74] 86) 95] 96) 41] 80) 41) 96) 4o| 15] 9} 13] 1). 13] 85] 29] 74] 2) 6 
75—(0o—or.. 2}. ..!) 36) 28) 99) 43) 82] 60) 93/111) 34) 80) 45] 98] 43/ 13] 12} r1/ 3] 13] 94) 26] 85] 5] 3 
76—'or~'02.. 2| 2\) 37) 29) 92) 32) 85! 75] 95/105] 30] 97} 50} 88) 57| IX) 15| 7} I) 16} 87] 28) 79) 5| 4 
77— 02-03...) 2} || 37] 28) 90) 37| 79) 75] 95|102| 36) 97] 55] 96] 47| 14] 15] 12| 1] 19} 84) 28) 83] 4] 6 
78—'03-'04.. 2} Iii 31) 31) 78) 33) 81) 63) 86/111) 40) 94! 68) 88) 53] 17] Io) Ir 19} 94] 33} 80 4) 6 
79— 04—05..]/ 2) I 34) 24) 78) 33) 81} 68) 86) 98) 40} 75] 51] 79] 44| 12] 15] IO 17| 86) 26) 89) 2| 7 
80—'os—'06..|} 3] 1! 42| 20) 79] 27/ 74 57] 75] 85! 49| 70| 51) 72| 35 13| 8 18] 74} 27| 60) 2) 7 
81—'06-'07. .) 2| Ij) 38| 18} 40] 26) 57| 68] 75} 72! so} 77| 45) 70|.30 14 16) 8 18] 83) 22] 51] 2| 5 
82—'07-'08. .| 2). ..|| 39) 14! 30) 16} 76] 69) 69)100] 56] 43] 66] 78) 40) r4] 15] 5 15| 93) 34) 78)..| 7 
83—'08-'o9. | 3]...|| 42] 14) 40) 18! 72] 65) 70] 74] 40] 42] 69) 68] 34] 20] 26) 6 13} 88} 40) 81) 1] 7 
84—'oo-"Io. 2|...|| 41) 14) 47) 21| 80} 59] 66] 78] 30) 46; 76] so| 30) 18] 30] 6 16] 90} 28] 89) 2).. 
85—'to—'11..|| 2)... 39] 18, 37] 23] 70] 64) 64] 67] 39! 48] 88] 73] 41] 17] 47| 6 13] 94] 29) 84) 3 
86—'11—"12. .| 2|...|| 43] 2I| 77] 24] 78] 74} 55] 590] 33) 44] 80] 76] 47] 25] 52) 6 16] 97| 27|100) 4 
87—"12-"13..|| 1). . .|| 41) 19|103) 26] 74] 74] 53| 36] 25) 42] 92/ 76) 49 25] 53] 6 17} 99] 37| 96) 2 
88—'I3—"14..|] I. ..|| 44] 22/116) 26) 73] 68) 44] 48] 30) 38) 85] 73] 40] 26] 76) 4| 27| 85) 39) 89! 3 
89—"14-"15..|]_ 2)... 54! 20/r15| 44) 74] 55] 42] 45] 35] 34] 91! 68] 34] Tol 61) 4 33/102] 40) 80] 3 


4. Inthe Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States of the 
West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for missionary culture. 
When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their antaweg: Michigan was at that time, and 
for ten years subsequent, a Territory; in 1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and 
he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost 
undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized asa Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our 
first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. 
Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to 
Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in July, 1849. aa oe 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Territories, 
as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that has been 
-ricaagarte y missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are taken up in 

eir stead. 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 


a ' u a na 
om 8 e534 ° ° ira) ‘ wl 
Society’s ag eg bo ‘a we ge oe8 gee 
Year 6 Expendi- B60 Sa4e| & ag Gi 9 |o la oe a 
A pore Receipts se |SSu\Sade| 3 | 88 | £48 (fee) teg 
a 526 tures | C8 [pT Slesse| 2 | Sa | SEs lseulsee 
oa jest oR es oO caw! > S| 5 = 
4” gets ee . oes 3° “Agia oe 
pee pat re ae [pba oS 
1—'26-'27 Rtghs aroleiess $18,140 76) $13,984 17 169 68 196 rio|not rep.|not rep..| 127 83 
2—'27~-'28 S AGEOO 20,035 78| 17,849 22 201 890 244 in} 1,000 306] 134 80 
3—28-'29 Montiel 26,007 31 26,814 06 304 169 401 186 1,678 423| 144 88 
41297730. + we veo 33,020 44| 42,420 50| 392) 166 500] 274) 1,959 572| 155| 108 
530-31 Pacis oha'e 48,124 73| 47,247 60 463 164 577 294| 2,532 700| 160 102 
C= 31-32 OSB aG 49,422 12 52,808 30 509 158 745 361| 6,126 783| _ 146 104 
MSS ee era aia peer! 17| 66,277 96 606} 209 801 4t7| 4,284 1,148] 159] 109 
"3373 dee ee eens 78,911 44| 80,015 76 676| 200 8090 463| 2,736] Pupils.| 172 118 
Geic eooeanG 88,863 22} 83,394 28 719| 204 1,050 490| 3,300] 52,000) 170 116 
1O—'35~730 =.000800 101,565 15| 92,108 94 755| 240 1,000 545| 3,750] 65,000 169 122 
11—'36-'37 ea aciabeo 85,701 59] 99,529 72 810] 232 1,025 554| 3,752| 80,000 180 123 
12— 37-38 Be aistaeine 86,522 45| 85,066 26 684| 123 840 438| 3,376] 67,000} 194) 124 
13—38-'39 eases 82,564 63} 82,655 64) 665} 201 704 473) 3,920| 58,500] I75| 124 
T4—"397A40-. ev ve vs 478,345 20| 78,533 89] 680) 194 842|  486| 4,750) 60,000] 162) 115 
LES ope wees. 85,413 34| 84,864 06 690} 178 862 sor! 4,618] 54,100) 159) 123 
La aipe >on@oone 921463 ef 94,300 14 yor 248 987; 504] 5,514) 64,300} 59| 119 
5a ae Eetelselsis Ae 4 9 yi Il 48] 225 1,047 657| 8,223) 68,400; 149 116 
. 43 aaiasieie 6's Eee we8 99 I pl 47 907| 237 1,245 665 47,693} 60,300) 157 115 
Lana ey dai siere'e 1946 2 Be 12 943} 200 1,285 436| 4,929] 60,000} 160 126 
OSA eae Baecutine pies 7° 2 5193 15 971 223 1,453 760 Lees 76,700 166 130 
Oo ae ee! 7 94 2 9,170 40 972 189| 1,470| 713/ 4,400] 73,000] 167) 123 
Cet aes oe 97 e 1391233 34 1,00 205 1,447 473| 5,020] 77,000] 180} 138 
So ae pee 98 2450177 4) LOT] 92 1,510 808] 5,550] 83,500] 178 I4I 
7 ie eae ay : 45145 09] 1,032| 205 15575 812| 6,682 45,000! 179 141 
; S5Le eee eees 940 25| 153,817 90| 1,065 2I1 1,820 853 6,678 70,000] 180 144 
26—' 51-52 aiercieiele= 160,062 25] 162,831 14] 1,065} 204 1,948 862| 6,820] 66,500] 189 153 
27—'52~'53- _.aeees| 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087] 213 2,160 878} 6,079] 72,500] 109 160 
2B— 53 Sheer ve es 191,209 07| 184,025 76) 1,047] 167 2,140|  870| 6,025] 65,400] 212) 176 
ia Serecatl=> eS 69 XPD 34) 1,032] 180 2,124, 815] 5,634] 64,800] 218) 17% 
sete a Brelsiale/*ieis ars ae fs sOII 02 986) 187 1,965 775 5,002} 60,000) 241 189 
aA aaa Nas Sate 44 974] 201 1,985| 780] 5,550] 62,500] 231] 185 
Be ie mee eae o7)ne8 0735 4O| 1,012| 242 2,034 795| 6,784] 65,500] 240| 188 
ane é : ’ 9 7,034 41] 1,054] 250 2,125 810] 8,701| 67,300] 231) 178 
cat cae nonnoGac Bebaee 17| 102,737 69] 1,107] 260 2,175|  868| 6,287] 72,200] 222) 174 
ag—enson---rs+--] 1Bsgor Be] 16708 Tol MEE] Gea] r.068| 625| geez] Sorseo| 50) 183 
37—'62-"63...- 206: 164,884 20 Sree 33 i: eee sae Ciahie APT ses are ag 
een. ies ate : : A 734 I55 1,455 562| 3,108] 54,000) 240] 184 
390—64-"65...+-+-- 186,807 50 ue e ee By ee ae 5356 eiiece phd 
9-65-66... = «> : , 3,820| 58,600] 209| 237 
wioees noon) sernge bel sober Me] Buel Zoe] Sac] 683) goss] Saen| Sal] ato 
POR ct... preee leee conic 5 20 1,645] 655] 5,959] 64,000] 348} 269 
43— 68-’69...-+--- 244,300 96 ages eF ey ae roel) Gara 10500 eae 
44—69-"70.. 2.0 ee 283,102 87 270,027 38 a ats ae Gea eae eee oe 
aD fod & SOOO 6, : , ane HR He tb, 
cad eee Oi ibe I aaa eee tre artes = 
AI 72-13-- 0 ee 267,691 42| 278,830 24 pailieeses Se 2 135) 76,500; 3609) 203 
ee y 3145 714 55725 74,000 391 20 
48—'13-"74.- «2-2 290,120 87,66 3 
AO T4TS ow eee 308,806 B2 356 180 bs as ae pe Be e361 Let oe nes 
5s0—'75-76..---+-- 310,027 6 ; SIRS Sk Shes 
Sr 7O77. sce elec e reson (eee Nene per iotee| me npare tee ot 
52— "77-778. se ee es 284,486 44| 284,540 71 f ee porae | aber a 
’ ’ 996| 2009 2,237| 739| 7,578 1,762 8 286 
§3—78-"79-- +--+ 273,091 53| 260,330 20 ’ 91,7 385 
: 946] 199 2,126 710) 5,232} 87 6 2 
54— 79-80... .--+-- 266,720 z 1573) 307 75 
ES an 206740 42) “s59itey 20) (cote) 200s aie eee lee Eades mye 
56—’81-’82.....+-- 340,778 47| 330,705 04 LG ; eth ee Se cots 
’ 3070| 262 2,508 799| 6,032] 104,308 8 
57—'82—83.-------| 370,081 56 354,105 80] 1,1 ‘ ve 6 pa cee 
, 50| 301 2,650 817| 6,527] 106,638 8 
58—'83-"84....---> 385,004 10| 419,440 45 = : 3527 03 433| 30 
Bees, , , 342| 401 2,930 962 7,907| 116,31 6 
590—'84-"85....---- 451,767 66| 460 A : , 314) 43 ae 
60—'85-'86....-.-- 24,544 93 4081190 Sy es aces ee aes epoigase bo |< ae 
61—’86-87....--++ 482,079 60 ‘ 4 1501/5220 /260 | Nea Tz ee 
a a ares sare £5) sorgS tel acts) 2 tase eae cee 
63—’88-’80......-- 542,251 00 ° ; y D 20,402) 43 31 
hee oo aise ereea ated apn ae Pee oe 1,249} 10,326] 134,395} 478| 339 
6s— 9091... --..| 635,180 45| 671,207 23 ee ee 11204 10,650) 141,075| 407| 322 
66—'91-’o2 ...-+--| 662,789 28! 686.305 o1 1,086 441 509) Se 
67—'92-'93.- +..+-+| 738,081 29] 680,026 12| 2,002] 464 #346 
68—'93-'94. eh ieetsty 701,441 16] 2,010] 547 pe 


678,003 50] 1,007 
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> ae 1 1 n 

' Zo O48 & 3 = 
Society's < 3 5 ag bes 2 28 ga 5 ee 5 bal 3) 
Year, Receipts Expendi- 4 gg alo Pa) 3 59 Sa8 |oSS/oba 
beginning tures og ]os & ERS S $3 ob @ Fonla 
1826 ou Sabet 6.9.55 2 38 ick 3 AulS a4 
Zz |888/ 633 gi a |zasjage 

2a (278 > E ay eh 

70—'95~'06..| $777,747 95] $699,855 36] 2,038] 693) 4,110] 1,509] 12,138) 186,343] $464) $343 
71—'96-'97. ‘ 588,318 52 651,491 II] 2,026 411 3,001] 1,477| 11,796] 172,784) 441) 322 
72—'o7-'98..| $92,227 86] 590,597 45] 1,859] 380] 2,758) 1,431| 9,193) 159,110} 413) 318 
73—'98—"90..| 516,245 79] 535,037 49] 1,824) 464 2,875| 1,357] 7,794) 146,604] 394) 293 


74—'99-1900.} 532,336 08) 520,835 82 1,762 459 2,501} 1,339] 7,400] 142,812] 389] 296 
75—I900-'or.) 538,986 35} 494,139 71 1,863 484 2,741) 1,323] 8,115] 147,274] 373] 265 
76—I90I1—02.} 602,462 24) 548,676 55) 1,845) 422 2,484) 1,359] 7,305] 133,378] 404] 297 
77—1902-'03.| | 560,517 30] 547,014 SI 1,871 397 2,573] 1,350] 8,250) 141,269] 405} 229 
78—1903-'04.| 444,501 27 570,629 QI] 1,916 388 2,613] 1,357] 8,940] 140,680} 420) 298 
79—1904-'05.| 470,760 54] 534,921 I7| 1,742 335 2,302| 1,298] 6,618] 122,769] 412) 307 
80—1905-"06.} 494,329 73] 497,001 99 1,641} 338 2,216) 1,157] 7,315] 115,824] 430] 303 
81—1906-"07.|_ 478,576 57| 474,532 OI] 1,572 344 1,881] I,0II] 5,547] 99,519] 469] 302 


82—1907-08. 544,720 II SIT,07O Si] 1,077|-. 2o..- SeSEAGe PRION a5 cisi ets Ps sceigo ale ps 419} 305 
83—1908-"09. 522,075 51 ST5,773 41) F042) 0s 0a B SIO! EEG ccs desey easy: 444| 314 
84—1900—10.} 662,175 19] 519,670 86} 1,663]...... BE EGEAL Fe ole ape Ne eve hers 428] 330 
85—I910—ITI. 531,900 07 562,260 68] 1,692|...... PBC U ESET cctiae Gills = ekheate 428] 308 
86—I9I1I-"I2. 594,601 18 590,932 81] 1,778]...-.- 2,513] 1,338 6,285| 111,626} 442] 332 
87—1912-"I3. 620,929 06 602,932 92} I,770|....-- 2,547| 1,256 7,080| 123,501] 480} 345 
88—I013-"I4. 622,280 77 647,441 OI] 1,788].....- 2,552| 1,261] 12,166] 144,492} 513] 354 
89—1014—15.! 641,727 12) 648,190 36! 1,835!..-.-- 2,345! 1,230! 15,549] 155,890! 526! 353 


I. The total receipts of the National Society, plus total receipts of its Constituent State Societies on 
their own fields for the eighty-nine years, are $27,980,850.64. 

2. The total years of labor are 76,406. 

3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society of 
obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the average 
proportion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. 


ee 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officers 


A. W. Farlinger 

Fred L. Norton 
Walter H. Johnson 

C. S. Nash, D.D. 

J. C. Armstrong, D.D. 
(Cong. Union) F. L. Fagley 
Carl S. Patton, D.D. 
Rev. L. H. Royce 

Rev. Robert Allingham 
Charles W. Hitchcock 
G. H. Corbin 

Rev. L. C. Harnish 
Rev. Harry D. Sheldon 


W. S. Liston 

D. D. Webster 

Rev. Oscar E, Maurer 
C. W. Shelton, D.D. 
M. C. Bomond 

Delia Miller 

Rev. C. W. Carroll 


Rev. Gideon A. Burgess 
Rev. Shelton Bissell 
Morris Marcus 

Rev. Clarence B. Gale 
Rev. C. E. Tower 


Rev. Thomas Harper 
Rev. C. A. Butterfield 
Rey. A. H. Armstrong 
Mr. John Copeland 
Rev. Frank Dyer 
Chas. H. Whitaker 
Prof. U. Waldo Cutler 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 
Contributions: 

ROMEO RES) Sc eiani < sis chan sain we $53,158.19 
pla y<SCHOOIS' (22 wns fcc sve oo = 962.7: 
Young People’s Societies....... 281.08 
Women’s Societies ............ 19,476.96 
POARSNORIS! coc. cc hchebe swan 18,989.66 
New Jersey H. M. Society..... 835.69 

Less Women’s Union expenses........ 


Missionary Labor Reserve: 


$94,304.37 
152.38 


Portions of our grants to mission churches assumed by 
and credited to the churches themselves.......... 


From Constituent State Societies on Percentage vest 


Galtfornias@South).© Ss ko suo onan 
WONMECTICUE an cies - chain he wee wiale clare 
Illinois 
Iowa 


Ce a ee ey 


IMiGnicanter sth .cctca anes donde cooly sss 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New York 
OURO 5 ails ER ee RT Re 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


eee ee were weer ere reser eeeees 
ee ed 

a) 
ee 


i | 


ee 
ee ee  Y 
ee ) 


ee 


Legacies: 
Total legacies for the year........... 
Less legacy expenses....... $ 

To Equalization Fund...... 


From Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund 
Sundry transfers to current funds..... 


Income from Investments: 
Total interest and dividends. . SUE ee 
Less income added to prin- 


eoeeeewe 


ee re er es 


eee eeeee 


ee eeweee 


eee reees 


re ey 


eee eer ee 


ey 


ee ceeeee 


eeeeeees 


cece cere 


ee eee ene 


eoeseere 


ee cece ee 


eoereoee 


eeeeeeee 


eee ere ee 


cipal of certain funds....$ 7,847.45 


Less investment expenses.. 
Less B. & K. Income Acct. 


Total Receipts of National Society...............e.cceceececees 


$134,949.56 
14,949.56 
$120,000.00 
5,000.00 
4,156.07 


$ 38,566.37 


$94,151.99 


1,163.12 


41,469.34 


129,156.07 


29,214.29 
$295,154.81 
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RECEIPTS—Continued 


Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 
Total receipts as reported (see page 98)...-.. $352,382.65 
Less amount received by national So- 
ciety from Constituent States (see 


list on preceding page).....---.--- 41,469.34 
Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors... 
Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies........ 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page OO prstseetersts 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
California (South) ..........-. eee eee cere $119.80 
GONMECtICUt coe meses wee eile eal ele wie sveisrolwielele a= 2,969.16 
NI Vor Go noose aes on Abed ocoteads Uomo cama gran 556.01 
LiGRTHEY,  aettO Ok OS oS a nO SIO In OL 6 ear ca 174.25 
RCO. “Ae 46 ania see det Com soeeu ac apanae voc OgG 78.23 
NEAT TIG Mom nace atniee ariel adie iee elie Wisk Cul ewiemse 538.41 
IMASSACHIUSEETS oo ccc o e.o cule olrucieve aie atone ie ioveiiensleue yeah 8,834.92 
BMI AD cae efe Fao ou oie rusia ds g.ahs invoke pmamnnsern tivincoeas 99.54 
INT MNMLESO GA resins. © oo seac) eisiohedo sl shoeroksisne\oge ol oNounteies 116.88 
IMPRISON hake 6 oa.ce SAE AUR ODA dbo. odor mo naiaG auido 9.50 
IN Ba pone oebelosien 6 Wenlnn cog boRDoCOO aC 184.49 
New Hampshire .........-2.eeeeee cer eeeceeee 1,059.91 
Nite Nolo soa a ceenoe Sauer nbnd cosoacadne ovens 8,773.28 
Cuter Raat 55 a eR ea i nttbicts Cameinono ao canon cs 231.92 
RMOGES USLAIC taricle co cicitle wishetereislaceioleiei= o1sfoxsolaioiorehe 919.81 
REE ITIOMLE Sete ot chate > cre late uals Lol exe soloueifolieueini=\ehe gexelloveyone 1,452.87 
Washington ......... sce cence cece re cence rene 242.11 
WERE Maen Gee ab uman oda taepoanomacaoneodc 22.25 
Administration: 
Salary of C. E. Burton, General 
Cys any aooonwouoononyogceae $4,791.67 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Asso- 
ciate Secretary ............-- 3,750.00 
Salary of R. L. Breed, Assistant 
Secnetaryiecc dss. csc acme or 3,000.00 


Salary of C. H. Baker, Treasurer 1,500.00 
Salary of Ernest Adams, Assist- 


Ante reASUrer i. <cic% seisiecise s/s 2,137.50 
Salary of Miriam L. Woodberry, 
Secretary Woman’s Dept..... 1,500.00 
———_ $16,679.17 
GlesicalsSecviceS: a. cake comiecler ee ie chattel 6,503.29 
Traveling Expenses ..........---+++-+++:- 3,632.91 
Annual Meeting ...........-..seeveeeces 186.57 
Midwinter Meeting ...........-++++eeeees 1,514.58 


Oct., 1915 


310,913.31 


12 239,009.00 
$641,727.12 


$203,116.39 


26,383.34 


28,516.52 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued 
General Expenses: 


PROT Gere Reg SEE Siete Ken a SS alk Minne aie ere Hxneiare’s $3,360.00 
Specials Platrorm Work |<)... ccw cs es oes oes 2,144.41 
Inter-Saciety Expenses 40.2% a... 0.680345 1,366.79 
OC e se Mites Cee col Side icc sc cance ns 1,192.89 
Postage, Freight, and Express............ 910.56 
Stattonery and oupplies, ... io... ccc! 881.67 
POLenestpOit HoOaS os cose. cece ves seuca 811.12 
RE MESEEN SII) CRU ePO AS ae rots aha & acai rerar iso vaveke a 367.23 
Belephone and Delepraph .255.05..062.. 0: 282.24 
Publications: 
“The American Missionary” $3,309.30 
Books, leaflets, 
ine CHEGH cen dk $2,279.64 
Less sales and 
refunds .... 436.02 1,843.62 
Annual Report and Hand- 
OO Kanes oon hk oe 658.85 
———_ 5,811.77 
Miscellaneous 4EXpensSes <...5.6.0.ess es 1,194.95 
Tntecest on» Conditional) Gifts: 2 sc. Sacic.se cost sibs s diie clone adie ves 
Rlagararyr sectetaby-9 4.0 bo Clarks 1. mice oe see es oo oe vs oe 
Total Disbursements of National Society.................... 


Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements (see table on page 
LS ee ee eee nes ses bale his dete $343,500.85 
Less amount paid by National So- 
ciety to Constituent State Societies 
on percentage plan (see list on 
DRECCMING PATE)! eee Pi pstnee saisony sts 26,383.34 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of 
IEE GUGTEY sit cis le bib ole) Os DECC OI AID SEE EIO DATE aI CRRA rear ar 


Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies.... 


97 


18,323.63 
18,073.97 
1,000.00 


$295,413.85 


317,117.51 
35,659.00 


$648, 190.36 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR. 


Cash on Hand April 1, 1914.......2--ceeer errr rere reer eete ee $ 488.75 
Receipts: 
Contributions ........----- Feet BORAT $ 94,151.99 
Missionary Labor Reserve ....----+--- Seaeie 1,163.12 
From Constituent State Societies on Per- 
centage Plan ...... Ene satan Pf Heo 41,469.34 
Legacies and Transfers ......--- eens oie 129,156.07 
Income from Investments (net)....-.-..-- 29,214.29 
295,154.81 
$295,643.56 
Disbursements: 
Missionary Labor ......--+---s++5° Fen tioss:s $203,116.39 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on 
Percentage Plan ........-- ete Hefeecier 26,383.34 
Administration ...... Mes tic A ar Siete see 28,516.52 
General Expenses ........--. BI a ae ght 18,323.63 
Interest on Conditional Gifts ......--..-- 18,073.97 
Honorary Secretary ...--------- Hb ner 1,000.00 
295,413.85 
Balance on Hand March 31, 1915........- Bastar de nie srcyersteie store $229.71 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS. 


Contribu- Legacies. Income Total Expenditure 

tions from Invest- Receipts* for Mission- 

ments, etc. ary Work. 

California (North) . $9,732.71 $3,487.29 $353.41 $13,573.41 $14,350.98 
California (South) P55116:239 veils olor aie 239.16 15,355.39 18,835.32 
Gonnecticut .2.+-.ced++- 16,422.34 ..cecuee 14,450.80 30,873.14 27,814.43 
Illinois .. 14,371.88 200.00 879,84 15,451.72 14,053.63 
Towatc.ce 14,373.98 95.00 1,797.29 16,266.27 11,612.36 
Keatisasiratieinels wicisecieis.ein gis 8.13354 | ieee’: 65.00 8,198.54 7,950.93 
MassachusettS ..-.-eeeeeres 49,186.58 24,619.61 7,260.42 81,066.61 77,905.55 
Wairle mires a siche lelereielous nielerole 9,567.60 5,601.80 3,193.36 18,362.76 17,983.64 
Michigan ....+-seeeeeeees 20,532.00 ave, siarerainrs 1,953.00 22,485.00 21,751.00 
Minnesota .....-.+..eee- 728.69'GO ee amicicre ole sien 8,502.69 16,372.29 16,139.35 
Missourt | 5. oes ec cesens FiOSGUE ON Ws eteelerciere 451.99 8,408.10 7,938.72 
Nebraska .....-.ce+-eee> S:A73.56) 0) cisisisislcisl in elsisiomne 8,473.56 8,417.57 
New Hampshire .......- 4,400.57 4,588.57 6,598.88 15,588.02 16,042.54 
New York ......cces--e- 11,604.79 = aw aee pov 3,591.75 15,196.54 22,299.58 
GLOW cea sissies sixieie = 16;042109 Wm ooiswreeiele 367.24 16,409.33 16,731.25 
Rhode Island .........-- SAE. aacocase 558.14 3,760.44 4,702.97 
Vermont so 606 ccce cress 3,843.80 11,000.00 1,023.55 15,867.35 8,305.65 
Washington ......2+++0-- V6,570L020 Vercciecivieicis ) tals visteielo's 16,570.02 16,639.56 
Wisconsin .......+--+-+- L3SUSC Siete steretetere 972.65 14,104.16 14,025.82 


: $250,531.21 $49,592.27 $52,259.17 $352,382.65 $343,500.85 
*Not including C. H. M. S. percentage division. 


It will be noted that the contributions of living donors to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, with its Constituent State Societies, 
were as follows: 


To National Treasury ......----++-+ceereeees $ 95,315.11 
To Constituent State treasuries..........--- 250,531.21 
Totalasccm ocho cet oa UNE ee APRA A Sans $345,846.32 


This falls short by $124,153.68 of the total of $470,000 assigned to us 
under the Apportionment Plan. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 
BY FIELDS. 
In Codperating States and Missionary Districts: 
English- Foreign- 


speaking speaking 
Churches. Churches, 


PL IBDOTHALUCESct ew chico aie es ace weal es S5;143:67 tira sels lo 
PALACIO etd iatae etc wile cia cae s ciclo eeu vi Le i RR Un ae rgd 
PATRI AW ae rents ole xin oie 5g vm vie nae oes LOSSGS ii eee sce 
PLPRA SAS Wetec feneas cies ee cb cscs DEL AO MRS et itels cists 
Colorado Bere Coates Chice sc aens woes 10,769.59 $1,662.67 
District of Columbia .....3......5. BUS 00S Se eaee sec 
Bilis Islands New York Harbor:<. 6 | 22.56% 1,429.21 
LOU EEY. SG OEE cer ae er S337 AGIs sc cbinsten 
NSCOR WIA Metin tae bois ces eae ee ASOO.AGI Co Soon acts 
ERIE PAs ARE Riis Paterson ae 7,966.63 1,749.98 
Beobty ANGtth) soca. sieeve eins ne oe S524 10ers eects 
URED STE GR 2 UR ig hi a ane ea i 4,833.76 418.05 
PsN ACC INOLEE) fiat crac ale.c somite as JEO37 00 Wikcraecien es 
ASTOR Li} 2B Sig eae Rene an A LOUSIO NM eee eee 
Mav anh ger aoe creed Kinieios cicieroe ais ae BAS OME atop ries 
AVE ORM ATI AES Meee c Settee, « erele aie,s sicisielsiaie 16,063.87 2,379.58 
News TOPSEVG cy ais eicicjciclticc 4 's.01c\4 sae 5,083.07 1,668.99 
New tNEGRICO) So. onsets scce es siattese UG27-75 we ceesnee 
INOrtie@arOlina «acc nce vioseme seece DAVZIG Mar cmon cree 
Morthh Pacots be eco eek cia fetes oe 19,405.99 458.53 
Mla GINA eee s cic aoc oe = iorsssiatn ve, cvele.s 10,459.05) foo cece ss 
EPSON saa) seis oe ays ciiaes cease ys 8,947.65 1,971.35 
rer Gn (last) nc ce esc cocienice se O25. 28 ieee 
MPM SUEVAMIA Wels cre cla sone! ol rahe icleiete« 5,802.65 5,861.93 
SGtith AkGtal shes swricieeis cic siole'sin 15,879.15 1,699.18 
RRENNESSCOW oe csi Gabe ta ceecaems 5IB42) oe beboecee 
POA S See tose ee cicicie tines bike celeaid ae 6:655:99 ees eis 
WCRI bebe see Rete ee eA tae BST VAR ees 
WATT ALISA Waviee ons) =\> = 2 oie) oic) =e clic zee erence © 391.27 691.01 
I OETIEIN Ee Ae tsa tais's lai sive aisle > F809 74s core eee 


$158,309.07 $20,317.78 $178,626.85 
In Constituent States (Foreign-speaking Churches): 


TES UL As AeA RIS iS rene re I $239.83 
Ren SSE Wee RES Se eesti ts (alle il aiaseOudyaue ve) ore. oye 992.54 
Mates cra TMM Tee et cheep nia ateis evens fein orl aterm akoin 07 938.44 
DUI EMIN ESO) CMM aE ests Reser leds) wale ce eld ciejaie ain adnate 5,062.53 
IN Peete age a RE RR a ee aS 939.53 
[elirask Atee eee een crc watt al cloreicia ie siere alain, < 3,229.09 
New York (including Ellis Island)............ 1,646.89 
EN ORM Peete dearer et iialeclereia'd wleiziaes 1,950.22 
VMAS nagar! in ete En AI ee tod ops E BOOS aae 4,141.90 
USCS eNSEl sd ONE oInH Sach Oe HAGING Seen na hans 2,193.64 
—————— 19,697.72 
Specials: 
Contributions designated for and forwarded to fields not 
covered by our regular schedule ..........-....-+.+-+- 4,791.82 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursements..............-:+0-+ +++ $203,116.39 


Note.—Our expenditure as shown above of $40,015.50 ($20,317.78 plus $19,697.72) for 
foreign-speaking work was divided among the different nationalities as follows: German, 
$16,710.97; Nano-Norwegian and Slavic, $13,565.54; Swedish, $6,515.23; Finnish, $2,328.05 ; 


Italian, $895.71. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN DETAIL BY STATES. 


Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, Legacies. State Total. 
etc. Societies 
Alabarniaa owe ccs <icsleleie eiee\scle« oie a PW NSA | Gaccnaoee = = Sec oDorr $141.70 
INES, sAbbse boceocuhouncomacdca Ai | Saeicnnneee mnscaucoD 20.00 
JRE GHA, Gogo uo Gab OodU RCO n ano RVE | Gopacacen | cacocaons 137.80 
California (North) ..........-- REMI) <Becanuode:  connnooaD 33.00 
California (South) ........+--- 184.30 856.01 1,040.31 
(CHilGments) 6 ssanbemubadeneoGaDlS 3,460.55 ROA.  “sewseaccos 3,960.55 
Connecticut .......eececceeenes 18,652.60 66,390.99 9,209.11 94,252.70 
District of Columbia .........- TRUE ES = GAdcndanpa eoodddona 1,059.35 
jWISUE, GaggnousUoGUsnTuGnododD CHUM Sonoocace 2. magogauo5 912.76 
Georgia ...-ee cece ce rece eeenee POV O00 7 ciatmipictecotetom rate sie aerate 221,90 
iGO cartdoneapoude pen oogaadoD Fee) ) Seoashosom ospsqomon 765.89 
WUSHGIS: aisles cian ciwleloleleyals le ein isle 1,396.63 10,075.19 1,741.41 13,213.23 
WTICHATIA Coe otis ccialriaieiv. ce e.0i6 <0 9) 1,045.34 S7 O00) atelier 1,132.34 
(RARE POnOnOO ne GODO DOOD Cioirerar te 879.99 690.00 2,939.78 4,509.77 
IRAMSAST cccre's vaciclcisivivics wie sees 327.04 100.00 402.95 829.99 
Kentucky ......-ssescesecccees Dee . neaGDksGO. coobooads 27.30 
WOuUlSlana sicccicieciclece'ccies ses IAG  “AGeanoooe caooarwcod 126.91 
Maine! onic. eisiasiesere'ciis ein 677.86 2,050.00 1,032.71 3,760.57 
Maryland .......+--s-+s++ ae 132.70 WSO. so gucoboT 1,505.66 
MassachusettS ..--.sececeecees 23,803.40 30,055.47 12,441.89 66,300.76 
Michigan ....+-+eeeeeee ee eeeee S447 US VW Giiaielaiecerarese 2,291.29 2,836.00 
Minnesota .....ccecsecvccccces 580.75 125.00 541.77 1,247.52 
MASSON ccce cin cele wine sioece ee as 93.65 1,338.66 397.80 1,830.11 
Wiicorutaticiis cclelceteisisicisisiele’sic/0'=\e\s) «1 ASH AOA GOO |) at ocwutomoc 755.64 
Webraska 01s .csc0ricncesences G84016 9 cirserers siete 496.30 980.46 
New Hampshire ........---+-+: 2,829.68 13,179.87 
New Jersey .---.sescercecerree 6,558.46 6,558.46 
New Mexico ......2cccccscscce 223.25 PRES 
IN EMG OTIC vic o clewiein s/h ins a oinleis'e 8,790.08 18,134.74 
North Carolina ........-.-0--+¢ 151.04 151.04 
North Dakota ..csccccccesecens 2,693.13 2,693.13 
OOM ae ee ies 418.57 6,723.34 
@ETAR OIA se cielale ele vie) c) siclwie'eiwiarels 605.83 605.83 
Oren ei .felcleleleiciels\s vcleisi=~ viejeiele 1,877.77 1,877.77 
Pennsylvania ......eseeeseeeeee 1,512.98 1,964.19 
Rhode Island ........---eeseeee 1,340.64 1,827.66 
SOU hata ia ciccisle cle si cletlaloele 3,742.64 3,742.64 
MPENTCESECE | s o.s a\cjecaleeiees v.eiscles a5 135.77 135.77 
exase cc. raiataketawilalste 1,833.14 1,833.14 
Wtahier nies tis isivio 103.80 103.80 
Vermont ....6-c000 o5 3,697.63 5,494.54 
Virginia ......cccesceee als 15.25 15.25 
Washington ......... SOGAGOES 745.23 1,651.19 
Wisconsin ....-+.++e+eeeeeeeee 201.94 1,843.83 
WIV ODM oe 001s o)c cicieioiw oivicisieicia'n 308.55 308.55 
leieetery ooncdn ono Ol oODUOLGoS a 10.00 10.00 
(GEGEGES eAnonanosorcnoOUnOdOSeO 18.06 18.06 
Va wraliameretetetsialelaicisisiele’sieisicleieieloler 15.00 15.00 
South Africa ..20....ccecceccs 10.00 10.00 


hg tc a a ary = 


$94,304.37 $134,949.56 $41,469.34 $270,723.27 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE. 


_ This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congrega- 

tional Home Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1915, 
together with the vouchers in connection therewith, and find the same 
correct. 


JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 11, 1915. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS x01 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1914...............00. 000 797,505. 
Additions during Year: : Tat 
GonditiqnarGnt Bund) 3.2 cc. cds caac cae duns $27,799.96 
Mevacyeaqualizmation, und ...... occ. ccsdencs 14,611.63 
matah Re sage Lemporary Fund.../....,....+.. 1,099.36 
AUN EMU OOU DUTY FUNC fos c.ceien scan oats cee nee 2,400.00 
Maron itewMarriner Rundi... tic cccos ccoe'sd ssi 2,000.00 
Walter S. Hogg Memorial Fund............... 15,000.00 
MOR Vey HOGW HiNdl 2k Gace ecech cos cs sinetees 15,000.00 
eek Bineckerhof Trust Bund ...3..ccc<.<ss5s 153.61 
Nee SS eVVO ruta lads eee oe See os Svcls 6,547.33 
—————— 84,611.89 
$880,117.30 
Reductions during Year: 
Bie mim@rarw PuuTd S$. cies stele cts s« hoes cisterns b risiaiee $9,590.00 
Sarah wesere: Lemporary, Pundses cscs ase 2% 5,000. 
Je-lerorinckerhon, Crust Fund’... ..6 oss 6. oss ss 1,199.96 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund............... 44.73 
RUISHENSCMNCCOUNL tc ecu.os 6 «ec, sigrtin os wus dis ayerd's.o 0 18.00 
15,852.69 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1915................ $864,264.61 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS 
March 31, 1915. 
Meare OMAN Caitt we TG. fare ieicie. cic ays 21455. is/sisis < o .0rs o's oy0:ua 0 a oleic $267,061.26 
LOS IRE Sen, Its) Gawtdias GOUe SOOO ane De Bom nena doo dora 20,611.63 
Seale Saver MempOorary Under, oats leis olercide in s'e shersiareieitinie =) ss 19,415.64 
Memiporary  Investiient Wid 1. 0<2i..<- s4 0. vs sicieiais odie sicia aielsicje's «> ars 2,945.00 
eM TAH CET MOL PL TUSE EUTIG ia oor 2 e1s je alv'e Mola es ole,y 0's. sts aye sa 2,699.83 
Permanent Funds: 
INGE SUV OCd tie PtH oo ae oles, fcieie nme ccs osc siaiels $145,409.08 
wamesmMeOnestent Bund 220... cece cee tierce s 100,000.00 
tara etl y erat (0d ter. cite iclasroleysisiseecichaecise > 50,000.00 
Swans LSet e lanl ener cars cee noon eaeer 50,000.00 
PAPVU Pere TINIE EITC cyecs oral vieiel sioileis cle es eleisieie sieves 30,000.00 
Wm. F.- Merrill Memorial Fund.............. 19,489.90 
(Om SeeleeaclcembrusSt: F tilde cere « stem cle sis ares ore 18,930.22 
SANE MRET Sas © MEIIEGC spate revseaveis wterarersal et s\ e(siece nate 15,000.00 
Walter S. Hogg Memorial Fund.............. 15,000.00 
Wanye VWalde: Mundy sec hincceecae ccc s ese 6 15,000.00 
iNibesry TE) TU a reread Ore Re ee ISIE eRet 12,400.70 
Wi, WAY. Theterl Tota 6s 46 aS eA GO RAG. Onn ee eaen 10,000.00 
Gamibe Onde bindery. acite ce cece Cleese oft. oo s85 7,225.00 
Sogam Coaceyxel! lautieh Atsass deWepobeadomeoccce 6,289.05 
Dr. M. Spaulding Fund ...............+.+---- 5,431.12 
ManveAGOGGATG PE UNG... + 2-2 eciceies sis) 5,171.62 
Role lnleviaiivert) (hitlsdo4 dap eeaecceameped oe 5,000.00 
(SL, Neier (IG Cane ao ee on Bese an oe neeemann 5,000.00 
Si. 13. Tbyoyrral IMAG). “6 oe Se AI eo rea 4,975.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund............... 4,000.00 
iD, 18. JOM? Tle Ac geese agocCusacoCoeramee 2,754.30 
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Amory Woodbury Fund .....----++e+seereees 
Catherine A. Blakeman Fund...........+++--- 
Martha J. Kimball Fund.........---+---+eees> 
J. H. Merrill Fund .......0---eeeeeeeee teres 
Maria R. Warriner Fund........-+-.-+++eeee: 
Luther Farnam Trust Fund.......-..--++-+++: 
Elvira S. Spalding Fund........--+++--+e-+eee 
H. G, Story Fund ........----ceeccseeesnscees 
ToereS. Baker Hund sa ae cc ce cc cyelelselereieie crminiennieler 
C. N. Hayward Fund.......--.-0+-see ee eeeeee 
Mary B. Skinner Fund .......--+eeeee ee eeeees 
J. S. Stone Fund........ 6. se ceee rece cere ec cees 
Sarah Townsend Fund .......--.eseeesereeree 
G. W. Tuttle Fund..........-- ee -es cece cerees 
Edward Taylor Fund ......-.+.++e+esseeerees 
S. A) Hopkins Fund .......--.---eeeee ee cerees 
Timothy Moore Fund ......-.++eeeeeeeeereeee 
H. W. Avery Fund .......--. cece eee cece cece 
A. H. Bray Fund ..........202-2seeseeeee eee 
Wve, IL, IDisbewere! Ital, gone ddopootodaluucKoo oN 
S. F. C. Selden Trust Fund........-...-.--e05 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward...... 


These Funds are invested as follows: ; 
Mortgages (see list of securities following)... 
Railroad bonds me pene 
Railroad stocks 
Miscellaneous bonds 
Miscellaneous stocks 
Real estate 
Savings Bank deposits 
Promissory Notes 
Miscellaneous Investments 
Uninvested Cash 
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$312,650.00 
336,411.50 
11,490.00 
51,136.25 
69,450.00 
9,595.00 
250.00 
900.00 
15,475.00 
56,900.86 
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551,531.25 
$864,264.61 


$864,264.61 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 


March 31, 1915. 
Mortgages. 
97 first mortgages. on real estate...... average rate 


Railroad Bonds. 
WGA EAS orden. asin SE nee Oo Dae on aaAScd on Oops 


New York, Chicago & St. Lowis.....:.....---.. 


Pittsburg & Western ........-6.--+ ss ee eset ne 


New York, Lackawanna & Western..........--- 


Northern Pacific and Great Northern........... 


St. Joseph & Grand Island............-..---.-- 


FLOCleiite Valleys. Sterile elsvste ta pier = cieieletelerniniiasiolnielaliere 


30 
10 
10 
5 
ip Long Island Railroad Ferry.........-.+-.+++++- 
20 
1 
oi 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.........---++++-- 


Unitome Paeuics oh ns sc iclene einer Misi sto che meretstert 


1 
Ae Besetavorra ded (Oi mlolpee seed ca Ghd bom Noes Oolne od ae 


D5mnDela waren ccm elds Ons -toiicetecietek=ia ep tactele siete teleteteiele 


20 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul................ 


5.63% 


$312,650.00 


Oct., 
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EUIRVAING CEP IVESAVING isu suck voesnnde eek dedeas 4 % 
NURI PO re) hile cowie vc aw bo 4% 
DOM UTE OO PATIWAY, ook sue b ce dade hs Gon lesion de 4 % 
New York, New Peat Reobiartrond:fancace cc ce 6 % 
St. Louis & CEE WO STERR ok aoicn cg ok Sa gals Reis 4 % 
Central Railroad of New Jersey................ 5 % 
SO ALE a 5% 
MRNA CORON One adc ce wen ewe Shea's ce 4 % 
New York, New Haven & Hartford debentures 6 % 
POGLOse CNA ete coco ake ctge ole kocl oes 44% 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............. 4 % 
Looe 7a (Coal IY COTE, Soe ey ee ee See 44% 
Baineanoius rie St Lnaisy 62.506 keke lakes Su % 
Rinited Traction & Electric... 20. oi. .cc blokes es 50% 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern........... 4% 
Railroad Stocks. 

shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern............ 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis........ 

ig Ranconine Monten! | tense woe 

Md Reterborouche allroad oer ee ihc seis ee tree 

a New York, New Haven & Hartford.............. 

*: Pittsbureh: Ht. Wayne! & Chicago....:.. ..2).0023.... 

PMN AnoOnine eCOAle RallrOa dl go, «is. eisce le fajs.5 els cin sees 

na Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Eriéss.. 035.3 .0s0% 05 

4 UCTS) TEE er LEV aca llag aeth on ge Syke ot eA i ie Wi, aa 

pmeeluingis ecentral eased 1Anes jacswsve ocd «6 eed 

Bale more garg Oa TO tacke cele ietaeiste ce al eres infhaie Sidtera raya late 

nny Mller RANCUSG EA 2. Sais oes mil ct oe nce asd aaaicelen > 

MERE OStON LGC A Iba nyanc eit sc sie siete aieied cae neiamieniee-ares 

ey News Morice Weneral es caticlactste sia:s i isa.snie ovelerota acters eres 

“" West.End Street Railway, preferred.............. 

Savy Este Pond sotreet. Railway, COMMON... 20s 0 cle 22 

Miscellaneous Bonds. 

Blatt Point Land Improvement Co... 2... cece. 4 % 
New York Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co. 4 % 
Michigan State Telephone Co.................. a Ye 
Independence Water Works Co...............- a) 9G 
GityroreNOrwichy GON we ton ocean aos ose aie ce 4 % 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co........... ao 
PRG ATT SHOR PEESS MOON) Wola kisi voislals caves octets wiclvelats, 4 % 
Mricianapolis WWAtEEICO i. cuisiekclecia ssajelecprw cenlleles 44% 
Middlesex Banking Co............... A BEALL Age 5% 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis......... 4% 
Denver Consolidated Tramway Co.............. 5 % 
Miaterviterwirydratulicy Com iises saiccsieje cis de cte.8 aie i/s 5 % 
timate polizae tlm Nae cd s erataie orsic alololes cghs we a late ate % 
eRe SCO eerie n areal leialejaidictieiabelaayeieveteferese'sse ¢ 4 % 
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24,512.50 


4,787.50* 


$336,411.50 


$11,490.00 


$10,000.00* 
14,250.00* 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 
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2 Atlantic City Sewerage Co......-+eeseeeeerre es 6 % 
2 American Telephone & Telegraph Co.....---+-- 4 % 
1 American Real Estate Co......-seeesereereeres 6 % 
2 Bridgeport Land & Title Co....-----+-seeeeee § Ve 
1 Bridgeport Hydraulic Co....-..- +e eeeereereres 5 % 
2tica Gas & Electric Co... ..- 2s usa eee rte 5 9% 


Miscellaneous Stocks. 


iPtsbares E, & T> Fairbanks Co..°.- 42.0823 ¢+- mesos shes 
famecn Cleyeland- Trust Coro. see cotinine ee 
15 “ Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co........---- 
ae Sta fkord © Mills ei. sirececipores 4 ele eRe ges 
pues eo Border City) Mis. Coch 9m aces eee tines 7 or 
Peeee Merchants, Migt: GO. wcescciee ce evan los tole eel ein 
Sie See RLorr-\Warner CO. cmes + eerste ee sere rine me mrs 
25 “ Remingston Typewriter Co.....--.s-sseeereccerees 
7a Futchins Securities Coo. 0 helices. i200 pee sas 
960) William Street Offices...... 2+ sevens meson ce: 
55 “ Washington Water Power COntn ee nn einate es ieee 
gee os SAmerican Ghicle Co../.0-. 0. mcelere et sens see? 
6 “ Singer Manufacturing Co.......----seesseeseeetere 
fai American Coal Co). 2 3.02 aseeas ees oe termine 
2 “ Chesebrough Manufacturing Co......-- +++: 
ieee peatt. S. Steel Corporation «ai % in lam sien) 0% Veni eee 
ummm Linited: Fruit CO sctc- ces «scutes ole sc? wera ry 
31 “ Kentucky Block Cannel Coal Co....-.--++++++++++ 
5 “ Page Woven Wire Fence Co....------+++sersrsee> 
6 “ Investment Securities CO....--.--eeeeeeeeerrer rete 
10 “ Manhattan Railway CO...-..---eeecersse eee et res 
25 “ American Smelting & Refining Co......----++-+++- 
4“ Manchester Traction, Light & Power Come ae todec 
em Te Tarthy sr 1 CO sores err'- ccs Sake oto mir witime naire nee eae 
12 “ Barney & Smith Car Co.........-seceeeceeeereeire 
Bee Broad Brook, ©0...--2--s0. se ee oe oe 
1 “ Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co......-.--- 
6 * Adams Express Co.........---2cccesrecee rs mecees 
15“ New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co....--..-+-++++ 
10 “ Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co..........++s++eees 
14 “ Seamless Rubber Co.......----ssee reser ees reeeee 
13 “* U.S. Gypsum Co., preferred.......¢s0+- +. cceresee 
13. “ U.S. Gypsum Co., coOmmMON.......-+-seeseer ec eeee 
20 “ Northwestern Telegraph Co......--+..seeeeereeeee 
5 “ American Express CO.....---++s+esstereerseereees 
Dome e Bridveport. (rust) CO. eerie epic eine 0 sua is cis 
6% “ First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio...........-- 
Fic, American) Linen) Go... te cer ein eiole rile el heme ete) hak 
4 “ Arkwright Mills 22.0.2. 2. 22e ec cee ee cece ee eee cone 
ie GOUDEN. INEM “an coon nn daaacoGcoauoD oo Cua sana COGS 
i 2 TER Wp See do ccconocanconacec060deod Sad0b05r 
4“ Potomska Mills Corporation ....-.-++++seessseeeee 
1 “ Richard Borden Mfg. Co........sseeeecereereeeees 
1 “ Wamsutta Mills ...........-22-2seceee ee ceeeceeces 


Oct., 1915 


$69,450.00 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 


by it as investments. 
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Real Estate 


REF Coren LLP areriereiec etere tars rete ite era's nie k's cies) creer eddie orwteie'es 800.00* 
RSENS Oy ta | CVS OM Pe Pele crt nC Aiatc)ionb to harajeisyafs.av ese aySteras die eee SS Oe 
eri wera GC OlOue tetas ce Cait Ce Auk ace 8 Gis eee eh wud seiehar it eve tiatese. evs 400.00* 
RNC PE CURRENCIES NT IT Piet cronrc cw erieiecice cis waleaifa sr eiie S10 @ qigugiee ie elec 3,500.00* 
IEISTIOI Oy UID IIE Guin AS SIRES A Oe IgE ICO ae ec Cevardteralateeetenety ore 1,920.00* 
IDDIOR (CA 6 Ok Oa eS OS aM SS een oie 900.00* 
Rites aT HeCIE GOI. oe faint chien sae clove cia:s 5 8 s1aj6.0 0 0 eisin's 010/818: 1,800.00* 
$9,595.00 
b : Saving Bank Deposits 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City.............6... $250.00* 
Promissory Notes 
To IPO GER RT] Be kG pO OSH bebe neG Sands Soto d Son nOnaco marron st: $400.00* 
RINE Ce Oe as egies vis gers BS as Wo ces ent ern 50.00* 
SL TD. TE GVH e Se oe 8 narra ia heh Oe ae AeA RE TES 400.00* 
PSTN sons csc n x ans ae sa eas ae be ana gheaa sie cadet eaoae ee 50.00* 
$900.00 
Miscellaneous Investments 
Deposited with Bank of Star, N. C. ........- cesses eee 4% $5,000.00 
Burr & Knapp account (principal) ..........-.ee eee ee eeeeee 10,475.00 
$15,475.00 
Uninvested Cash. 
Principal Cash in Bank .......... eee eee reece cree eee eeeeees $56,406.86 
Petty Cash on Hand ............. eee eee e cect eee e ee eeeeeees 500.00 
$56,906.86 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 


by it as investments. 
AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE 
This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities— 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc.—belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and find the same cortectly recorded in 
the book account; the valuation on March 31, 1915, being $807,357.75, to- 
gether with uninvested cash of $56,906.86, making a total for investment 


funds of $864,264.61. 
‘ JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 11, 1915. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 
ARTICLEALE 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home 
Missionary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in 
the several States of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to 
support the Gospel ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the 
means of Christian education to the destitute within the United States and 
the West Indies. 

ARTICLE ITI. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Life members who become such prior to 1901 shall retain their 
voting right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented 
in the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number 
and manner as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational 
churches shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society during the period of their membership in the National Council. 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be 
voting members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, 
and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the National Council. In this selection, one- 
fifth of the said voting members-at-large may be chosen from the organ- 
izations for the support of Congregational activities affiliated in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members.—Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary 
life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges 
of membership, except voting. 
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5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congrega- 
tional Churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational 
Churches in response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the 
Society, shall be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the 
floor, but no vote. 

ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secre- 
taries, a Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive 
Committee. 

ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1, The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary 
shall be elected by ballot, annually, by the Society at the Annual Meeting. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected annually 
by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each Constituent State Society, the 
President, ex-officio, and six Directors-at-large, as hereinafter provided, and 
shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the Society as follows: 


(a)—Each Constituent State Society shall send in two nominations for 
the representative in the Board above provided for, one of a min- 
ister and one of a layman, and the nominations so made shall be 
transmitted at once to the Nominating Committee. Said commit- 
tee shall present one of these at the annual meeting for election 
by the society. 

(b)—There shall be six Directors elected at large, at least two of 
whom shall be from Cooperating States; and all of whom shall be 
nominated by the Nominating Committee. 

(c)—The President of the Society, ex-officio, shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors and shall be its chairman. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except 
executive sessions. 

(e)—When any Director shall have held office for seven successive 

years he shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the 
Board of Directors. 


4. An Executive Committee of eleven members shall be appointed by 
the Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting. The General Secretary, ex- 
officio, shall be a member of this committee. The remaining ten members 
shall serve in terms of two years each, and at the expiration of three full 
terms a member shall be for one year ineligible for reélection. At least 
four of the members of the committee, beside the General Secretary, shall 
be chosen from the members of the Board of Directors. The membership 
of the Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee shall be divided 
as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. 
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5 There shall be a Nominating Committee of seven chosen in two 
classes for a two-year term. They shall be elected on the nomination of 
the Nominating Committee of the preceding year, care being taken to see 
that the different sections of the country are recognized in this Committee 
as far as practicable. No member shall be immediately reéligible. 


6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomination of the 
Executive Committee. 


7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III of this Consti- 
tution, who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a 
roll to be made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Re- 
cording Secretary, and no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the 
annual election, and in annual or other meetings of the Society upon 
questions there arising. 


ARICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Society. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence 
of both of these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at 
any meeting of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current 
expenses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep 
them in such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, 
and shall disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee 
shall direct. He shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board 
of Directors shall determine, and shall conduct the correspondence and 
other business of his office under the general supervision of the Board of 
Directors and its Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to 
examine the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts, and all certificates 
of stocks, bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all 
investments of the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of 
the same. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant 
Secretary or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating 
to the office; he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State 
Societies and their Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by 
personal presentation, correspondence, and otherwise, to State and local 
Associations and Conferences, to churches and individuals, the object and 
claims of the Society and its component State Societies, and shall have 
charge and direction of the work of the Society under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. He shall 
present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its transactions to 
the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare the yearly 
report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its 
Executive Committee, as the Board May direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and 
shall attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


RCE Bet. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society 
shall make up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as pro- 
vided in Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND ITS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of 
the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the 
property and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided. It shall hold at least two meetings annually, and special meetings 
may be called at any time by the President and three Directors on ten 
days’ notice. Nine members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of business. Its annual meeting shall be held at the time of the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, after its appointment at that meeting, and on the 
call of the General Secretary, or, in case of a vacancy in that office, on the 
call of the President. Its other stated meetings shall be on the Tuesday 
after the third Sunday of January, due notice of which meetings shall be 
given to each Director by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy 
in that office, by the President. At this meeting it shall determine the 
apportionment of home missionary funds among all the States, whether 
Constituent, Codperating, or Missionary, and other related matters, and 
pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work or adminis- 
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tration of the Society, including the election of official representatives, 
National and State. It shall assemble at one or the other of these meet- 
ings, as far as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Codperating 
States, the Missionary Districts, and such other representatives of State 
Societies as may be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs 
and opportunities in each of these States may be thoroughly presented to 
the Board. 


Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise, or purchase, may be sold 
by the Board of Directors. : 


2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee, and may delegate to the Executive 
Committee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, in- 
cluding the power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of 
Directors, have and exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in 
the management of the business and affairs of the corporation, and it may 
authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all such contracts, 
papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive Committee shall 
keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open to the in- 
spection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall, semi-annually 
present a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meet- 
ings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Annual Meeting, present a 
printed ballot containing nominations for President, Vice-President, Re- 
cording Secretary, Auditor, and members of the Board of Directors, in 
accordance with the provisions of this Constitution. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND CO-OPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of electing the Board of Directors, and in the carry- 
ing on of the work of the Society, the States, except those included in the 
missionary districts defined in Article XVI, shall be divided into two 
classes, which shall be called Constituent and Cooperating States, re- 
spectively. 


1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incor- 
porated a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II, 
which Society has determined with the approval of the Board of Directors 
of The C. H. M. S. to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States 
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relative to expenditures within the State, and the proportion of its funds 
to be set aside for The C. H. M. S.; has agreed to codperate with all 
other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the 
work and enlarging the resources of The C. H. M. S., and to send at the 
close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account of its receipts and ex- 
penditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The C. H. M.S), that 
these may be incorporated in the Annual Report of the national Society. 
Any Constituent State whose State Society shall fail for three successive 
years to discharge its obligations to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the 
Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until 
restored by vote of the Board. 


2. A Cooperating State shall be one which, though unable to under- 
take self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of 
the total sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has 
organized and incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind 
described in Article II with the approval of the Board of Directors of The 
C. H. M. S., which State Society has entered into definite agreement with 
said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the State to be 
raised by the State itself, has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the 
work, both in the State and in the nation, and whose application that such, 
State should be entitled a Codperating State has been approved by the 
Board of Directors of The C. H. M. S. Any Cooperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obliga- 
tions to The C. H. M. S., as defined by the Board of Directors, shall there- 
after cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given State may have charge of the Congregational Home 
Mission work in that State, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions 
hereinbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Ex- 
tension Society may be related to The C. H. M. S. through the State 
Society of the State in which such city is located, and in the following 
manner: 


(a) Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by 
entering into an agreement with the State Society relative to the 
boundaries of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and 
expenditures within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b) This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be 
annually revised at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of the 
State and City Societies or committees of the same. ‘ 

(c) The City Society to report fully to the State Society, at times re- 
quired by the State Society, and at least annually. : 

2. The C. H. M. S., through its general offices or through its State 


bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such related City Societies by 
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counsel, secretarial cooperation, and, under exceptional conditions and 
when resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary 
Society has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors 
approves, and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking 
a foreign language, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of 
Directors and the officers of their national Society shall operate directly as 
a missionary agency, shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these dis- 
tricts the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee shall have 
power to appoint superintendents, to employ missionaries, to establish 
churches; and on this work they shall report fully at the Annual Meeting 
of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board of Directors, its 
Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth of Congre- 
gational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the said 
States approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a 
condition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their 
public worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the care 
of the Home Missionary Society in the States to which they severally 
belong. 

ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually at such time and place in the United 
States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board 
of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor un- 
less the same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual 
Meeting, or shall be recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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MINUTES OF THE ADJOURNED MEETING 


OF 


Tue ConcrecationaL Home Missionary Society 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 19, 1916 


An adjourned meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was held, in conformity with the vote passed at New Haven, Connecticut, 
at 2 p.m., President Rockwell H. Potter, D.D., being in the chair. The 
President led the Society in the Lord’s prayer. In the absence of the 
Secretary of the Society, Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D., of Providence, 
Rhode Island, was elected Secretary pro tem. 

The roll was made up as follows: Mr. Charles H. Baker, New Jersey; 
Mr. Willard L. Bass, Maine; Mr. Theodore M. Bates, Ohio; Miss Annie E. 
S. Beard, Illinois; Rev. D. G. Blair, Indiana; Rev. Reuben L. Breed, D.D., 
New York; Rev. Charles W. Carroll, New Jersey; Rev. Homer W. Carter, 
D.D., Wisconsin; Hon. Alfred Coit, Connecticut; Rev. O. C. Grauer, Illinois; 
Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Wyoming; Mrs. Harry W. Hicks, New Jersey; Rev. W. 
H. Hopkins, Georgia; Rev. P. A. Johnson, Iowa; Rev. Everett Lesher, 
Minnesota; Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D., Rhode Island; Mr. William W. 
Mills, Ohio; Rev. William J. Minchin, Iowa; Rev. J. R. Nichols, D.D., Illi- 
nois; Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Connecticut; Rev. G. J. Powell, Mon- 
tana; Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., New Jersey; Rev. A. E. Ricker, D.D., 
Texas; Hon. Charles D. Rosa, Wisconsin; Rev. Frederick T. Rouse, D.D., 
Nebraska; Rev. L. H. Royce, Ohio; Rev. Charles W. Shelton, D.D., New 
York; Rev. Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Vermont; Rev. Charles H. Small, D.D., 
New York; Rev. Bastian Smits, D.D., Michigan; Rev. E. H. Stickney, D.D., 
North Dakota; Rev. J. T. Stocking, D.D., New Jersey; Rev. A. J. Sullens, 
Idaho; Rev. H. F. Swartz, D.D., New York; Rev. Lucius H. Thayer, D.D., 
New Hampshire; Rev. W. H. Thrall, D.D., South Dakota; Rev. A. Eugene 
Thomson, Kentucky; Rev. H. K. Warren, D.D., South Dakota; Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow, D.D., Missouri. 

The resignation of the General Secretary was read and was laid on 
the table. 

The General Secretary read the proposed changes in the Constitution 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society and moved the adoption 
of the recommendation of the Board of Directors that these changes be 
made. Carried. The changes are as follows: 
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ARTICLE III. 
Membership 


Section 3, line 5. After “Selection” insert, “It is expected that_there 
will be included the Officers, Directors, Executive Committeemen, Super- 
intendents and field workers of the Society, and one-fifth,” etc., etc. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Elections 


1. The President, Vice President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary 
shall be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each 
Biennial Meeting, on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six 
members, namely, one representative from each state organization which 
is recognized by the National Council of Congregational churches in the 
United States as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein 
provided, and shall be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 

a. Prior to the Biennial Meeting, at which the term of its represen- 

’ tive on the Board expires, each state conference or association recog- 
nized by the National Council as an administrative unit shall have the 
right to submit to the nominating committee the names of two candi- 
dates, a minister and a layman, from which nominations an election of 
one Director for a term of six years shall be made. At the expiration 
of the term, his successor shall be chosen in the same manner. 

b. Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the nomina- 

ting committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty- 

six Directors at any one time. 


c. The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 


d. The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except executive 
sessions. 


e. The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately 
be six years, and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six succesive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

f. No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 


4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the 
Society shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Com- 
mittee, appointed by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen 
persons, a majority of whom shall be members of the Board. 


a. The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of 
this Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided 
as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

b. This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each 
aceon of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 

irectors. 


5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members 
of the Nominating Committee of the National Council. 
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6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assis- 
tant Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on 
the nomination of the Executive Committee. 


7. Vacancies in any office, board, or committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLELXII. 
The Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment 
of the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the 
property and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided. This Board shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the 
third Sunday of January, and in addition such specially called meetings as 
may be deemed necessary. All important questions of policy and all major 
questions of administration shall be reserved for decision at the Annual 
Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting has been sent in writing to 
each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. Notices of Directors’ 
meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in 
that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall de- 
termine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, 
whether Constituent, Codperating, or missionary, and other related mat- 
ters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of 
administration of the Society, including the election of official representa- 
tives, National and State. It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far 
as possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Codperating States, and 
Missionary Districts and such other representatives of State Societies as 
may be said, etc. 

2. In the last line but one referring to reports of Executive Committee 
change “semi-annually” to “annually.” 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The Nominating Committee 


The Nominating Committee shall, at each Biennial Meeting, present 
nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor, 
and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision 
of this Constitution, and the action of the National Council relative to the 
common administration of this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
Constituent and Cooperating States 
For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, etc. 


ARTICLE XV. 
Auxiliary City Missionary Society 
b. Change “annually revised” to “revised as occasion may require.” 


ARTICLE XVIL. 
Meetings 


This Society shall meet annually and in years when the National 
Council holds be fdlag sessions, the Annual Meeting shall be held in con- 
nection with the National Council. This meeting shall be known as the 
Biennial Meeting; in other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such 
time and place in the United States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such 
appointment, as the Board of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. 
Twenty voting members constitute a quorum. 
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The General Secretary stated that he held the resignations of the Board 
of Directors, except Messrs. Harper and Wilcox. It was voted unanimously 
that the resignations be accepted to take effect upon the election of their 
successors. 

Nominations were presented by General Secretary Burton of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors from the Nominating Committee of the 
National Council, which is also the Nominating Committee of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society. It was stated that Messrs. 
Whitin and Dutton asked that their resignation be taken in good faith 
and others named in their stead. The nominees were all elected and were 
as follows: Mr. W. L. Bass; Mr. T. M. Bates; Rev. R. C. Brooks; Rev. 
G. L. Cady, D.D.; Hon. G. M. Carrington; Hon. Alfred Coit; S. T. Dut- 
ton, LL.D.; Rev. J. B. Gonzales; Mr. G. A. Guild; Rev. T. H. Harper; Mrs. 
Harry W. Hicks; Rev. W. H. Kephart; Rev. S. L. Loomis, D.D.; Rev. J. E. 
McConnell, D.D.; Mr. W. W. Mills; Rev. W. J. Minchin; Rev. W. L. 
Phillips, DD Rev. RH) Potter, D. Ds Rey. A. Pi Pratt; Hon, CG, Dy Rosas 
Rev. F. T. Rouse, D.D.; Mr. A. P. Schauffler; Rev. C. H. Small, D.D.; Rev. 
Bastian Smits; Mr. A. P. Stacy; Rev. F. V. Stevens; Rev. L. H. Thayer, 
D.D.; Rev. A. E. Thomson; Rev. W. H. Ward, D.D.; Mr. F. H. Warner; 
Dr. L. C. Warner; Mr. A. F. Whitin; Mr. J. M. Whiton; Mr. F. M. Wilcox; 
Rev. S. H. Woodrow, D.D. 


Mr. Bates moved that the Directors be authorized to divide themselves 
into three classes, one-third to serve two years, one-third four years, and 
one-third six years. Carried. 

General Secretary Burton stated that he held the resignation of the 
President and Vice-President of the Society. It was voted that these 
resignations be not accepted. 

Voted, that the former motion be reconsidered. Voted that the resigna- 
tions of the President and Vice-President be accepted. 

Voted, that Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D.D., of Hartford, Connecticut, 
be elected President of the Society. 

Voted, that W. W. Mills of Marietta, Ohio, be elected Vice-President. 

The Board of Directors presented the nomination of Rev. C. E. Burton, 
D.D., as General Secretary of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
and of Mr. C. H. Baker as Treasurer. 

Voted, that the resignation of Secretary Burton be accepted to take 
effect at once. 

Voted, that the resignation of Mr. Baker be accepted to take effect at 
once. 

Voted, that Rev. C. E. Burton, D.D., be elected General Secretary and 
Mr. C. H. Baker Treasurer for the unexpired term ending March 31, 1916. 

Voted, that Rev. C. E. Burton, D.D., be elected General Secretary and 
Mr. C. H. Baker Treasurer from April 1, 1916, to April 1, 1918. 

Adjourned at 4:25 p.m. 


Mine eS OF TARE NINETIETH 
ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 
MAY 11, 1916 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was called to order at ten o’clock in the Park Street Congregational 
Church, the President, the Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D.D., being 
in the chair. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Potter. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Mr. F. H. Warner, of New York, 
was elected Secretary pro tem. 

Voted, that the Chair appoint a Committee on Resolutions. The 
Chair appointed Rev. Frederick A. Sumner, of Connecticut, Mr. W. W. 
Mills, of Ohio, and Rev. Rodney W. Roundy, of New Hampshire. 

The membership of the Society was represented at the meeting as 
follows: Life members, 8; National Council members, 12; delegates, Zie 

The report of the Board of Directors was presented by Secretary Bur- 
ton. The memorial prayer was offered by Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., 
after the reading of the necrology, the congregation standing. 

Voted, that the report be accepted and printed. 

The report of the Treasurer having been presented by Treasurer 
Baker, it was 

Voted, to accept the report, subject to audit, and that it be printed. 

The first secretarial paper was presented by Miss Miriam L. Wood- 
berry, Secretary of the Woman’s Department. Her statement yielded a 
vision of home missionary opportunity at several points which demands the 
immediate attention of Congregational people. 

Assistant Secretary William S. Beard spoke briefly on the “Impres- 
sions of a Novice,” giving voice to certain convictions which had come to 
him by his three months’ residence in the office. 

Associate Secretary Herman F. Swartz gave a view of unoccupied city 
fields which ought to challenge the spirit of adventure in our constituency. 

General Secretary Charles E. Burton reported upon the work of the 
year in its entirety. 
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An address on “Armenians in America” was given by Rev. M. T. 
Kalaidjian, pastor of the Armenian Church, Troy, New York. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was presented by its 
chairman, Mr. Sumner, as follows: 

Be It ReEsotvep, that this Society record its sense of loss in the death 
of Rev. Josiah Strong, D.D., noble patriot, Christian of nation-wide 
influence, and broad-visioned Congregationalist. We lament his loss as an 
effective lecturer and author, preacher of righteousness, and prophet of a 
new era, faithful servant of our denomination, and even more broad- 
minded member of the church catholic. We would not fail in our appre- 
ciation of his faithful service to home missionary work as Secretary for 
the state of Ohio. While Secretary of this Society, as part of his work, 
he published the first edition of “Our Country,” thus initiating a series of 
books and publications of unique and marked value. In the field of social 
Christianity he became a veritable evangelist in the kingdom of real 
democracy and human welfare, and helped to build the ideals of Christ 
into the common life of our nation and the world. 

Be Ir REsotvep, that we view with satisfaction the part the officers of this 
Society have taken in the nation-wide Laymen’s Missionary Movement Con- 
ventions so recently brought to conclusion. 

Be It Resotvep, that the proposed fund of one million dollars needed 
to assist in meeting the initial charges of new city work should, in 
the judgment of the representatives of The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society assembled, be included as a part of the Tercentenial Memo- 
rial Fund, and that this expression of our judgment be respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Commission on Missions. 

BE Ir REsotvep, that we approve of the ready spirit in which the officials 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society have entered into the plan 
of readjustment as outlined by the National Council. 

Be Ir Resotvep, that we extend a hearty vote of thanks to the Park Street 
Church and its pastor for the courtesies extended in the use of their house 
of worship for this occasion, and for the general spirit of hospitality shown 
to us all. 

Respectfully submitted, 


» 
Freperick A. SUMNER, 
Witiiam W. Mitts, 
Ropney W. Rounpy. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Adjournment was taken at 12.35 p.m. 

The meeting reconvened at 3.30 o’clock in the afternoon. After the 
singing of a hymn, Rev. Joseph B. Clark, D.D., the Honorary Secretary 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, delivered an address on 
“Ninety Years of Home Missions.” This was followed by an address on 
“Work Among Foreigners in McKeesport, Pennsylvania,” by Miss Mary 
C. Rovnak, and an address on “Home Missions, a Test of the Gospel,” by 
Rey. Paul Leeds, of Kinder, Louisiana. Rev. Garabed M. Manavian, pastor 
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of the Church of the Martyrs, in Worcester, Massachusetts, spoke briefly 
on “Armenian Possibilities.” 


The minutes were read and approved, and the Secretary given authority 
to complete the same. 

Voted, that when adjournment is taken it be until 6.30 o’clock, and 
that at the conclusion of the evening session the Society stands adjourned. 

Adjournment at 5.05 p.m. 

At 6.30 a banquet was served in the parlors of the Park Street Church, 
after which the following addresses were delivered: 

Rev. Hubert C. Herring, D.D., Secretary of the National Council, on 
the “Tercentenary Program.” 

Rev. Charles L. Myers, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, on “Faith with 
Freedom in Tennessee.” 

General Secretary Charles E. Burton, D.D., on “The Challenge of the 
Hour.” 

Rev. Robert W. Gammon, D.D., of Chicago, on “The Denominational 
Education Program as Seen by a Field Worker.” 

FRANKLIN H. WARNER, 
Secretary pro tem. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


MAY 11, 1916 


With deep gratitude to the Author of All Good for the privilege of a 
share iti realizing the divine purpose, the Board of Directors of The Con- 
gregational Home Missionary Society submits its ninetieth annual report. 


Necrology. 


During the year we have been called upon to part with one of our 
number, Mr. William Spooner, of Illinois, and out of the band of nearly 
1,800 workers the following have been summoned home: 

Samuel J. Geddes, Knoxville, Iowa; Mrs. Sarah Foster, Skowhegan, 
Maine; Henry E. Warren, New Boston, Massachusetts; Henry A. Kimball, 
Surrey, New Hampshire; R. E. Jones, Rome, New York; W. C. Fowler, 
Chattaroy, Washington; C. E. Philbrook, Beach, Washington; H. C. Bliss, 
New England, North Dakota; E. K. Saure, Gregory, South Dakota; L. J. 
Parker, Guthrie, Oklahoma; Henry Carlyon, Jennings, Oklahoma; J. H. 
Parker, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Foreign-Speaking Missions. 


Four hundred and twenty-one of our churches and missions were 
among immigrant peoples, divided according to language as follows: 


ANU ES ETS aGacin de SOOT OO ROC 127 PRersian een eee eee 1 
PACTHATE 112A Hamer aye ie ovate cis oiersie Gis sei. oie 29 a Polish wien cee eee i eee 1 
IB OH etiam eirniete seitinrersiel aie seks 15a APortisuesess eer ee 5 
(ShiTtesem Meatoawe naval coe a eee LarnSlovaloResi sate eee eee 15 
Dano-Nofwerianl paces aise cicrerele oe Sopp Spanish S Sas aie ecn cee ee 13 
PITTS O Beerecaeie sre evee neers cee wis atiners Ale. Swede-Hinn@ cee aa eee 1 
ier Cligectss erste ees rsiauels aleeicteerae OP USYrlan ees a eon ee. oaeneeee 2 
(CYSSITE NT Paige BGS O COOGEE ERCLAD LIZ SS Swedishmiteerctacs cles. ca ee eee 98 
(EEOC Kar tars ent Nai seus cne kt eee eae siete i>) Tuckish-Armentaniec. seceneenee 1 
Filia Alert oat icine oxstaieea ctoneté suse totems 1S a Wielshi gees neonistinticca seciee Meee 7 
IRATE Rei aAekcetis ean aera cee 26 ——- 
ML APAN ESE gas mysrelsiare.cvs io syalsiorntocunaets 1 oD Ota Secrsise icteric iter eT 421 
Divided by states, the immigrant stations were as follows: 
LOONEY S35 SARs Meas ore oes 4A RANSAS stocoeicwces sete Be eee BA: 
(GOlorad Omer evctotsmesnGonee tere IZM Lousianade n epee ee eee 1 
GConnecHCute. oo: sicn cst ee BO MAIN Goer hk actuicccer te tee eee 14 
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Wi OIS et aercetier oe isisetorciotercramee 18 Minnesotaw.ec? a. e ee ee ee 28 
WO Weal pence sroiie staccichetaira ciobera sieve: cine a 7's) MissSOUti gro cclen ket or eee 3 
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The results of the year’s work, compared with those of the preceding 
year, are shown in the following table: 


1916. 1915. 
‘otalehurches and missions aided: <<... chescaseescccc beste 2,401 2,345 
Total membership of aided churches.............2.ceee- 99,478 88,220 
Motabaccessions to aided churches: <.56.cccé.secseccicectces 14,052 13,739 
Addition on confession to aided churches................ 9,147 7,490 
Number of Sunday-schools connected with churches and 
PRE EGT 1S Oe See. Sous oS 5 ile BN RE ke 2,186 2,265 
Rota oiatiay=school, Enrollment sc, ic o's esverae-vico ere atellelsralale « 144,217 131,996 
INiGUURCINECH CS OFS ATIZET 5 che. .1c 6 oc elsiere «a sare aie mci oibre siete da 63 83 
Mesias CEG PEIISSIOM ATION Suc) coal cts occ. Seels/e)5 a, < ais ateseia oreo arate ace 1,729 1,735 
IM AGY YAIR SS iS cap (el See che Caen CGR Tee ae St aR 16,724 14,494 
DEO RET CO Nyt ria. actes, ciaschatsnct G4G Ghaik's aivelered eleva cio-ale obese oia.0 oe 186 172 
Churches reaching self-support. 3. <0 ss cc eae ccs ncccsees 55 51 
RUPEES ASKIN, LeMO Wale Ol ald... cfs). sais iejcm soe heeceicwis ee se 35 Vip 
Neuere cette 1 hati Ge ee Bee A ansiere cies swiss aa a dlelee'ae wheats 53 70 
ING war aS ONnAawesiy ie.s a: aetatse wees tis lowitelels clevets! alate Staepsisie lee sieve 29 27 
Menuserving single: heldsiNaic:. bis 6 aitiers om dees dalefela we acres 967 941 
Men serving two or more fieldS.............00ceeceeeees 698 709 
Churches and missions among foreign-born.............. 421 415 


The Treasury. 

Referring to the treasury statement, it will be noticed that the total 
receipts of the National, State, and City Societies for home missionary 
work amount to $641,840.32, which is $113.20 more than the corresponding 
amount for the preceding year. The gifts of the living to the National and 
State Societies amount to $340,659.63, or $5,186.69 less than in 1914-715. 

If we seek for the cause of the falling off, it is doubtless to be found in 
the fact that pledges for the regular benevolent objects were taken, in the 
majority of cases, in December and January of the preceding year, when 
the financial outlook was not good on account of war conditions. More- 
over, the entire loss, and more, was recorded in the first three months of 
the fiscal year, and the curve has been upward during the last nine months. 

Your Board of Directors is by no means content with the effort to 
keep the receipts to the mark of the preceding years. The rapid growth of 
the country, with its large populations to be provided for religiouly and 
which adds new problems in the alien elements introduced, requires an 
increasing outlay of home missionary money if America is to be kept 
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Christian, and particularly so if she is to be made more Christian. At the 
same time, the wealth of the country increases, and Congregationalists 
enjoy their share of that increase. We feel disposed, therefore, to urge the 
Congregationalists of America to increase their gifts to Home Missions 
very substantially in the immediate future. 

The receipts from legacies have been such as to make it possible to 
increase the Legacy Equalization Fund to something over $26,000. Our 
permanent funds have increased from $864,264.61 to $986,532.51, but only 
$444,627.03 of this amount produces income available for current use, in 
addition to such funds as the various state organizations hold. We feel 
that this is far below what it should be, especially so, when we consider 
that more and more the National Society will be called upon to render 
services which are fundamental but which do not constitute a popular 
appeal, particularly in the way of serving state and city organizations by 
furnishing general direction and counsel in local home missionary work. 
Ideally, all overhead charges for supervision of Home Missions should be 
met by income from permanent funds, so that all contributions could go 
directly to the field. 

Friends of the Society will note that the fiscal year was closed without 
a debt. It should be borne in mind, however, that a number of the Con- 
stituent States are carrying debts aggregating, approximately, $30,000. 
These burdens are a serious hindrance to the advance of the work. 


Constituent States. 


Cordial relations exist between the National Society and all the state 
organizations. The plan by which local interests are tied up with the 
interests of the nation at large is working out more and more to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. During the year the state of Iowa has, on its own 
initiative, increased the percentage for use in the national work from 
twenty to twenty-five. The state of Maine has found it necessary to ask, 
at least for one year, for a larger per cent. for use within its borders, 
namely, ninety-five instead of ninety per cent. In the Northern Calitoraes 
Conference the National Society has assumed larger responsibilities for 
foreign-speaking work, thus making it possible for the Conference to do 
its general work more effectively. 

The percentages from the different states for national work for the 
year 1915-’16 were as follows: 
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Administration. 


Within the Society itself the administration has continued practically 
the same as in the preceding year. One important change was necessi- 
tated by the resignation of Rev. Reuben L. Breed, D.D., as Assistant Secre- 
tary, to accept the call of the Chicago City Missionary Society as its Super- 
intendent. The Board of Directors parted with the services of Dr. Breed 
with regret, but released him for his new task in the hope that his labors 
with the City Missionary Society in Chicago would mean even larger advan- 
tage for the common cause. Rey. William S. Beard was called from his 
church in Willimantic, Connecticut, to succeed Dr. Breed. His work will 
differ from that of his predecessor chiefly in that he will work exclusively 
in the office, leaving all the travelling publicity work to the other Secre- 
taries. This has been thought wise by your Board, on account of the need 
of some one in constant attendance upon the New York office. 


Superintendence. 


The Superintendent is one of the most important factors in all our 
home missionary work. In the individual state and district he is responsible 
for the strategic location of the churches, the placing of pastors, the expen- 
diture of missionary money, and the whole ongoing of the work. In this 
our Superintendents have manifested a remarkable degree of ability, fidelity, 
patience, and tact. 

Comparatively few changes have been made in the list of Superinten- 
dents. During the year Rev. Ludwig Thomsen relinquished the office in 
Idaho to take up the work of instructor in Proctor Academy conjointly 
with the pastorate of the home missionary church at Provo, Utah. Rev. 
George E. Paddack, D.D., after five years as Superintendent in Oregon, 
has taken charge of our missionary church at Tryon, North Carolina. 
Oregon and Idaho have been united under the superintendency of Rev.- 
A. J. Sullens, formerly pastor of the First Church, Boise, Idaho. During 
the first part of the year Indiana was served by Rev. Harry Blunt, pastor 
of First Church, Indianapolis, and on his removal from the state, a similar 
arrangement was entered into with Rev. David G. Blair, pastor of the 
church at Michigan City, who also resigned his charge within the year to 
accept a call to another state. At the close of the year negotiations are 
under way for securing in inconjunction with the State Board, a Pastor-at- 
Large for Indiana who shall serve as Superintendent for the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. In Wisconsin—a Constituent State—reorganization has 
taken place whereby the General Superintendent of the Conference, Rev. 
L. H. Keller, D.D., becomes Superintendent for the Home Missionary 


Society. 
The feeling of your Board of Directors concerning the work of our 


Superintendents is summarized in the words of the Committee on Super- 
intendents, presented at the Midwinter Meeting: “It is our opinion that 
the forces now employed average higher and suggest greater efficiency 
than for many years. The Society is surely increasing its power through 
the more careful selection of its leadership.” 
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The Midwinter Meeting. 


The high standard of the Midwinter Meeting of the home missionary 
forces was maintained at the last meeting. An illuminating study of the 
whole field was engaged in by the Directors, Superintendents, and others, 
which throws light upon many of the problems of the Society and gives 
encouragement and strength to the workers. 

In connection with this gathering a meeting of the Society was held 
to approve amendments to the Constitution which would bring the Society 
into line with the plans of the National Council. 

At this meeting, also, the representatives of the Church Building So- 
ciety were invited to be present, in view of the fact that the two organiza- 
tions were to come into closer relations immediately. 

Among the items of larger importance taken up in addition to the 
routine business were the instructions to the administration to endeavor 
to establish a minimum salary of $800 and house for the home missionary 
pastor, except under extraordinary circumstances. The General Secretary 
was also instructed to endeavor to work out a plan of supplemental per- 
centages in the Constituent States, whereby, as the amount of contributions 
increases, a larger percentage might be available for the general work; 
also a Parish Plan, under which individuals, churches and societies might 
be related to definite fields without interfering with the percentage agree- 
ment, and which would, at the same time, avoid the many embarrassments 
which arise in the effort to relate individual pastors with particular churches 
or societies. These plans are all being forwarded as rapidly as possible. 


The Realignment. 


At its meeting in 1915, the National Council adopted the report of the 
Commission on Missions, under which it was recommended that the Home 
Missionary Society, the Church Building Society, and the Missionary De- 
partments of the Sunday-School and Publishing Society be placed under the 
administration of a common Board of Directors, with a common General 
Secretary. At the meeting held in Chicago in January, the Board of Direc- 
tors presented to the Society for its approval amendments to the Consti- 
tution to bring the organization into line with this action of the National 
Council. In consequence, this Society now has a Board of thirty-six 
Directors, under which there is organized an Executive Committee of 
fifteen, to which bodies is committed the work of the Home Missionary 
Society and the Church Building Society. At this writing the plans for 
the Sunday-School work have not been perfected. 

The plan also contemplated the taking over by the Home Missionary 
Society of a group of churches among the Mountain Whites now under 
the supervision of the American Missionary Association; also the turning 
over to the Education Society by the Home Missionary Society of the 
responsibilities now borne for instructors in the foreign institutes in con- 
nection with Chicago Theological Seminary. These changes are now in 
process of realization. The work of each Society is to be kept separate, 
and the appeal for each Society will remain distinct. The column for 
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each Society in the Year-Book will remain the same, and the places in the 
Apportionment Plan will not be changed. 


The Tercentenary. 


In common with the other benevolent Societies, the Home Missionary 
Society’s Board of Directors considered a proposed program for a spiritual 
celebration of the three hundredth anniversay of the landing of the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth. By vote of the Directors, it was recommended to the Com- 
mission on Missions that a movement be organized, under some commission 
to be appointed by the Commission on Missions, and in charge of a capable 
executive head, which shall lead the denomination in the effort to add at 
least 500,000 members to the Congregational churches of the United States 
before January 1, 1921, bring the annual contributions from the living, 
under the Apportionment, up to not less than $2,000,000, enroll a large 
number of young people in preparation for life service in the church, and 
provide for substantial increase of the endowment of our missionary Socie- 
ties. Your Directors are glad to be able to report that the Commission 
on Missions has welcomed the proposal from the Societies, and that the 
plan, substantially as outlined, is being entered upon at once. 


Publicity. 

The usual lines for spreading knowledge of, and developing interest in, 
the work of the Society have been followed. 

During the past year special attention has been given to publicity 
work in the regions visited by the campaign of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. The immediate results of such efforts cannot be tabulated, but 
we have reason to hope and expect that there will be substantial returns 
in consequence of the intensive cultivation of these sections of our country, 
embracing some seventy of the larger cities with their environs. 


CoGperation. 


Through the plan of realignment of the homeland Societies, under 
which the Home Missionary Society is made a constituent of the Church 
Extension Boards, we are brought into more intimate codperative rela- 
tionships with the other Societies. In addition to this, in the past year, 
five of the Societies have actively codperated in publicity work in connec- 
tion with the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Under this plan, teams of 
workers, made up of one missionary from the foreign field and one from 
the home field, visited the Congregational centers in which Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement conventions have been held, usually spending several 
weeks before the convention in visiting the various churches and working 
up interest in Missions in general, as well as being in attendance upon the 
sessions of the conventions. 

In the wider relationship, we have taken our part in the work of the 
Home Missions Council, in which some thirty of the leading denominations 
are associated together for mutual advantage and for the advancement of 
the kingdom of Christ in America. 
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At the Midwinter Meeting the following outline of policy in our rela- 
tionship with other denominational bodies was ordered printed: 

It is the policy of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, in 
our relations with other evangelical denominations, to follow, as far as 
possible, these lines of action: 


1. We do not enter communities already reasonably furnished with religious facilities. 
In case of uncertainty as to the adequacy of the ministry of the other denominations, we have 
generally taken an exceedingly conservative course. 

2. Where we have early been at work and others have come in to crowd the field, we 
have, in times past, largely maintained a passive policy, with the result of the loss of many 
fields and considerable investments. 

3. We have consistently sought to found and support interdenominational committees 
of reference and adjudication, in order to minimize competition between denominations. 

4. In late years we have led in the processes of exchange of churches between 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and others. We commend this. 

5. We are, in recent days, realizing that comity is not furthered by passive surrender, 
but rather discredited. We are now putting up a vigorous fight in several fields in which 
we believe we have been unjustifiably attacked. 

6. Only one protest has reached us in the last year from any denomination. This 
case we immediately offered to refer to impartial arbitration. The protesting body appears 
to have dropped the case. 

_ 7. We have actively participated with other denominations in councils, committees, and 
joint bodies in working out wise procedure for our common interests. (Illustration—Home 
Missions Council). In many instances, we have furnished the initiative and the leadership. 


Per Capita Gifts. 


A study of the reports shows that the average gift per member for 
Home Missions for the year, including contributions to National, State and 
City Societies, was 4834 cents, as compared with 4934 cents last year. In 
the various states the average per member is as follows: 
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REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The central position of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
in the extension program of our fellowship was never more apparent than 
at the present day. This Society is called upon to send out ramifications 
from the denomination’s center into the farthest corners of our land . 


Four-fifths of all Congregational churches of the country have either 
been organized by this Society or at some time have been dependent 
upon it for support, and in these latter days the same proportion is hold- 
ing with reference to all the new work undertaken in the name of our 
fellowship. Of the new churches reported as organized during the last 
year under the Congregational name, sixty-two were brought into being 
by the agency of the Home Missionary Society. 

A study of the activities of the leading Protestant denominations 
shows that in recent years there has been a steady proportionate diminu- 
tion in the number of churches annually organized. This is a result of a 
change in the condition of our country as a whole, with a corresponding 
change in the interpretation of the missionary function. There was once 
a time when a certain great denomination had as its slogan, “A church 
of our order in every community.” This resulted in extravagant duplica- 
tion, ungodly competition, and a waste not only of money and of men, 
but of the confidence and sympathy of those who should have been the 
supporters of the organized region. We are happy to report that in this 
better day not only is our Home Missionary Society scrupulously careful 
to invade no field already adequately cared for, but also that this same 
interpretation of church extension is increasing its hold from year to year 
upon the representatives of the other leading Protestant bodies of Ameri- 
can type. 

On the other hand, in certain quarters we have been able to take the 
initiative in the perfecting of agreements with the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Baptists, by which duplicating work in small communities is 
being rapidly eliminated by a process of heroic Christian surgery. For 
example, in the northern plains region we have exchanged bodily a signi- 
ficant number of fields with the Methodists, with the result that in com- 
‘munities where formerly there had been Methodist and Congregational 
churches side by side, there are now in half of these communities only 
Methodist churches and in the other half Congregational churches. This 
has ministered greatly to the health of the body of the Master. In an- 
other large state in which there were probably 250 Congregational 
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churches and possibly the same number of Presbyterian churches, there 
are only four points in which both denominations are working side by 
side. There are the four chief cities of the state where there is ample 
population and abundant need for the service of both denominations. 


This in no wise means a lessening of the burden resting upon the 
Home Missionary Society. As long as population increases, there will 
remain-a constant demand, far beyond our ability to meet, for the organiza- 
tion of new work. We are turning away daily from the most urgent and 
convincing appeals from districts in which there is no church work of 
any kind and in which there is great need for it. 


The swinging of the accent from the multiplication of churches as 
the prime object of our activity has served in recent years to put tremen- 
dous stress upon the importance of accessions to membership in the fields 
in which we already are working. It is deemed of the first importance 
that when a church has a territory to itself, it should thoroughly and 
continuously meet the requirements of its field. This calls for an emphasis 
upon evangelism, which is continually growing. Probably the most encour- 
aging and significant feature, therefore, of our labor is found in the amaz- 
ing progress made by the home missionary churches and pastors in the 
direction of a sane, insistent, and convincing evangelism. This last year 
our accessions to membership have been of the largest magnitude, never 
being exceeded during the ninety years of our history. For two con- 
secutive years, therefore, we have been permitted to report additions to 
membership substantially three times as large as was the average for a 
long series of preceding years. We are confident that this betokens not 
only a wise policy in the extension of churches, but a new and encouraging 
manifestation of the value of Christian harvesting. The Home Missionary 
Society is carefully and judicially studying the factors in the case so as 
to maintain a sound equilibrium between the need for the establishing of 
new churches and the equally significant need for the winning of greatly 
added numbers to the churches already in action. 


It was with dismay that we found the treasury of the National Home 
Missionary Society suffering a serious decrease in its support from living 
donors. This was so severe that we were compelled, as the year pro- 
gressed, to insert the knife into the body of our work and cut it to the 
quick to reduce expenditures for the year. This reduction largely came 
out of the pockets of the already poorly paid missionary pastors. One 
consecrated missionary, for example, returned his check for one month, 
amounting to $30, with the request that it be deemed his contribution to 
the work. Several months later, as the receipts did not improve, he sent 
back a second check with a like request. When we remember that his 
entire income is not equal to the minimum standard ordinarily deemed 
necessary for wholesome living, we cannot escape the significance of this 
evidence of consecration. 


Comparing this with the 4834-cent per capita rate of giving of our 
whole denomination, we find in the contrast a tremendous challenge. 
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ALASKA, 


Alaska is still a source of revenue for the enriching of people who 
live elsewhere. Last year it yielded $1,000,000, chiefly in metals and fish. 
The Federal Government is now actively at work constructing lines of 
transportation to make possible the development of agricultural and min- 
eral resources. The Congregationalists have not rushed into the new 
towns along the railroad line, but we are proposing to the Methodists and 
Presbyterians a comity agreement by which each may take a share of the 
responsibility of the religious care of the newly opened region. During 
the year, we have conducted strongly our work at Valdez and at Douglas. 
The church in Nome is a federated organization in which we share with 
the Methodists. It is now their turn to carry the responsibility for sup- 
plying the ministry. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTHERN). 


The most important event of the year’s work in Northern California 
has been the taking over of the Green Street Mission in San Francisco. 
For three years this work has been carried jointly by the Presbyterian 
Board and our own Society. The Presbyterians, for reasons which seemed 
to the Assembly sufficient, but which seemed exceedingly mistaken to the 
San Francisco Presbyterians, withdrew from the work. The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society made the continuance of this important 
work possible by liberal contributions, and a church of sixty-seven members 
has been organized. 

There has been an increasing need of assistance in the forwarding of 
several city enterprises in the Bay region. Each of these churches has 
shown a gratifying growth. In the East Bay cities the church extension 
work has taken on new life, and an efficient superintendent has been em- 
ployed. The San Francisco Church Extension Society has erected one new 
and delightfully equipped building for a comparatively new and growing 
section of the city. The State Conference has assisted in the erection of 
a church at Richmond which promises well for the future. 

Two places have developed in Sacramento which call for liberal assist- 
ance to launch a new and important enterprise, but our existing denomina- 
tional machinery does not provide funds for first bills. A very important 
three-year-old Oakland church, with a large and rapidly-growing Sunday- 
school and parish, a church that is vigorous and self-reliant, is in a very 
critical condition because there is no provision for aiding new building 
enterprises in cities. This denominational need will confront us very fre- 
quently in the growing cities of this state. 

The spiritual returns of the last year, in spite of the distractions in 
San Francisco, have been very gratifying. Any tabulation of results that 
can be made at this time is entirely inadequate, and does no justice to the 
deepening tone of spiritual life that is prevalent. All of our churches 
have witnessed a very wholesome drift toward a warmer and more earnest 


evangelism. 
I am glad to report that the cordial coéperation of all of our homeland 
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Societies in connection with the State Conference continues, and that to the 
growing satisfaction of all parties. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN). 


We number 114 Congregational churches with a membership of 17,139, 
a net increase of 672 over 1914, or a little over four per cent. The addi- 
tions were 2,293, of whom 1,306 were by letter, which shows that our 
churches are reaping the harvest of the faithful sowing of the churches of 

‘the East and Middle West. Closer cooperation with these churches 
through a Correspondence (or Lookout) Committee of the Conference 
would doubtless add to us more of the absent members of those churches 
who have made their homes in Southern California, would discover many 
church letters lying unused in trunks, and would save many once active 
pillars of the Eastern churches for our advancing Congregationalism. 

The Sunday-schools report a membership of 16,446. The Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society reports, in addition, thirty-six branch schools with 
a membership of 1,159, which makes the total membership 17,605, an in- 
crease of 632 over 1914. 

As to benevolences, the total gifts to our seven Societies were $45,457, 
of which $14,334 was for Home Missions. Of this, five per cent. went to 
the National Society, there being about seventy-eight per cent. of the total 
apportionment for Home Missions, or eighty-seven cents per member. This 
does not include gifts of $3,700 for the Congregational Church Extension 
Society of Los Angeles, which are not counted on apportionment, but which 
greatly assist in the development of Congregationalism in Los Angeles. 

Indeed in the last three years, through the codperation of the Home 
Missionary Society and the Extension Society, eight community churches 
have been organized in Los Angeles with a membership of 600 and a Sun- 
day-school enrollment of 1,000, worshiping in well located and satisfactory 
buildings, with the exception of the Hollywood Church, which is greatly in 
need of a site and building. In Los Angeles and vicinity, in the last three 
years, ten church buildings have been erected, representing a property 
valuation of $80,000, towards which the Extension Society has given $6,000 
in grants and the Congregational Church Building Society has given $20,000 
in grants and loans. The magnificent Long Beach Church, costing $150,000, 
is not included in this list. Three years ago the Extension Society was 
in debt $2,000; now it has an Investment Fund of $10,000, represented by 
the non-income producing holdings of the Society which it is conserving 
for the churches. 

Through the Southern California Congregational Conference, the 114 
churches are working together to maintain and extend the effective preach- 
ing of the Gospel throughout the state. Forty ministers serve under its 
commission, making measureless investments of labor, love, and sacrifice. 
By the establishment of new churches and the strengthening of existing 
churches, the home missionary enterprise furnishes the base for the sup- 
port of the other Societies. It has organized and aided new churches, 
which have eventually furnished strength and funds for the American 
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Board and the other National Societies. Its helpful oversight and financial 
aid make possible the continued service of forty-six churches and other 
Christian enterprises. 

Of these, twenty-eight in villages and rural communities, scattered 
from the Tehachapi to Mexico, from the Mojave desert to the sea, afford 
the Protestant English-speaking peoples in many of these places their 
only opportunity for worship. Competition with other denominations is 
studiously avoided and fraternal relations are cultivated with all. In the 
cities, the Home Missionary Society aids eighteen churches, established in 
communities which need the Congregational church as the unifier for 
diverse faiths. Most of the churches have received missionary aid at some 
time in their history, among them some of the largest and strongest 
churches of our Conference. 

The present work in Southern California calls urgently for increased 
support, and opportunities for new work press at many points. As many 
of the pastors do not receive adequate salaries, the support from the home 
missionary treasury should be increased. New missions and, churches 
should be established in several rural communities where there are schools 
but no churches. Loud is the call and great the opportunity for Congrega- 
tionalism in Southern California. Missionary work here falls naturally 
into three divisions: (1) The purely missionary, as among the Mexicans, 
numbering 150,000 (of whom 75,000 are in Los Angeles County), and the 
much needed evangelization of the 2,000 Greeks and 7,500 Croatians in 
Los Angeles; (2) the support of the ministers in rural churches and city 
communities where the people are unable adequately to maintain their 
pastors; and (3) Church Extension, as exemplified in the Church of the 
Messiah, Los Angeles, which, although initially a home missionary charge, 
has become a source of supply for new missionary endeavors. 

For the sake of the strongest possible codperation of the various mis- 
sionary organizations of our Congregational churches; in the interest of 
the highest efficiency of our denomination as we seek to do our part in the 
evangelization of the world; in the interest of a more effective denomina- 
tional service of Christ and His Church, the Pacific Coast representatives 
of the several Congregational Societies sit as corresponding members at 
the meetings of the Directors of the Conference and advise with the 
Directors in matters concerning the missionary interest of the Conference. 
The Southern California Conference, therefore, represents the Congrega- 
tional churches of Southern California in their united and world-wide 
interest in the work of the American Board as well as their immediate 
home missionary responsibilities. 

Meetings for evangelism and fellowship have been held in many of 
the churches, a well-arranged Fellowship Week having been planned for 
November 8—12 when, under the leadership of twenty-one teams, meetings 
were held in each of the 114 churches with splendid results. The Every- 
Member Canvass is being pushed, closer codperation between all forces 
prevails, and the effect will appear inevitably in larger gifts and great 
expansion. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH (THE). 


The policy of the present Superintendent for the first year of service 
has been to organize and strengthen forces on the ground. Suspending 
the invasion of new territory and the starting of new work, twenty 
churches have been provided with pastors, and alignment and coordination 
of workers has been the aim. The Texas Committee has been strength- 
ened by the addition of new members, while those who have made its 
splendid achievements possible in the past continue in service. In Okla- 
homa a new state constitution has unified the Conference and the Home 
Missionary Society in a modern organization. 


Figures for the Year. 


Forty missionaries serving sixty-six churches and fifty-eight Sunday- 
schools, and rendering 361 months of service, have gathered 384 accessions, 
219 on confession of faith. This is a slight gain over last year. These 
churches report a membership of 2,948 and a Sunday-school enrollment of 
4,012. In Oklahoma thirty-nine churches have been served by twenty- 
seven missionaries. Accessions on confession have been ninety-four, and 
the total additions have been 202. Our twelve Louisiana churches, served 
by three men, report seventy-six accessions. It is our earnest aim to reach 
the home missionary standard of at least a twenty per cent. gain in 
accessions. 

General Survey. 


The properties of two defunct churches have been sold, realizing 
nearly $1,500, and one other has suspended all functions. On the whole, 
aggressive and fruitful work has been done, standards of efficiency have 
been raised, and a loyal and capable group of ministers and laymen are 
toiling hopefully in the field. This general toning up is true both of our 
rural work, especially in Oklahoma and Texas, and also of our city fields. 
It should be noted that our few self-supporting churches are steadily 
gathering strength, while Pilgrim Church, of Oklahoma City, is writing a 
chapter of aggressive development that will thrill all hearts when it is 
completed. 

Specific Cases. 


In Oklahoma we have five city home missionary churches. They are 
located at Chickasha, Enid, Lawton, Muskogee, and Harrison Avenue, 
Oklahoma City. A year ago Enid and Lawton were in deep discourage- 
ment over the departure of their pastors. Under the inspiring leadership 
of capable and devoted men they have gained in membership, attendance, 
and interest in all departments. Debts have been paid, equipment im- 
proved, and the spirit of courage and enterprise fills all hearts. 

In Texas, although denominational failure to finance enterprises at 
sharply critical junctures has halted and imperiled our work in two of 
our largest and finest cities, faithful and able pastors have struggled 
effectively against great odds, and have succeeded in advancing our trench 
lines a little. If success shall crown present strenuous efforts to provide 
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for San Antonio and Houston, affording them a foothold and the begin- 
ning of adequate equipment, as nearly as a human forecast can be made, 
two burdened and anxious pastors will very soon rejoice in making a 
record of consistent upbuilding that will demonstrate our faith in the 
promise of our Southern fields is well founded. 


In Palestine, under the leadership of Rev. Paul C. Burhans, a dis- 
heartened people have been drawn together, attendance has increased, and 
interest in all departments has been improved. A centrally located site, 
valued at $4,000, has been purchased and paid for, and as soon as the 
present church building can be sold, a fine new house of worship will be 
considered. 


Port Arthur, recovering from the shock of the great storm, has re- 
placed the lost wood sidewalk with one of cement, the church has been 
painted without and decorated within, the marred furniture has been 
restored, and the congregation at that place now has a beautiful sanc- 
tuary. Increase of population in the vicinity of the church affords much 
encouragement. 

In Dallas, both Junius Heights and Winnetka have made steady gains, 
the former adding 100 per cent. to Sunday-school and church and investing 
$1,000 in improved equipment. Both churches are winning helpful efficient 
people to their membership. 


The Possibilities. 


Texas is larger than all the states north of the Virginias and Kentucky 
and west to Lake Michigan. Her natural resources are far greater and 
they are still awaiting exploitation. Wonderful growth in the next decade 
is as sure as the courses of the stars. Think of it! The population of 
Pennsylvania is 175 to the square mile, while in Texas it is 15. And the 
new Texas will not be Southern or Northern, but cosmopolitan. Freedom 
and democracy are as characteristic of the state as are Longhorns. They 
will translate themselves into the future Texas Christianity. 


COLORADO. 


The year 1915-16 was a period of steady work and hopeful growth. 
There were twenty-five missionaries under commission in twenty-five fields. 
In the home missionary churches there were ten resignations and fourteen 
calls, while in the state as a whole there were seventeen resignations and 
eighteen calls. 


Every-Member Canvass. 


As a part of the follow-up work of the Laymen’s Missionary Conven- 
tions held in Colorado, a large number of churches voted to make im- 
mediately an Every-Member Canvass. The plan will be adopted by a still 
larger number of churches during the coming year. In every case where 
the canvass has been made, a substantial gain has been recorded for both 
home expenses and benevolences. 
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Visitation by National Workers. 


We have been favored during the year by visits from several of our 
national workers. In July, Miss Miriam L. Woodberry made a trip to 
several of Colorado’s frontier fields. Her visits resulted in a strengthening 
of the work and encouragement to the workers. We greatly valued also 
the visits of Rev. W. G. Puddefoot, who was present at the State Associa- 
tion, and of Secretary John B. Sanderson, of Chicago, and Treasurer 
Charles H. Baker, who spent several days visiting our churches in the 
eastern part of the state in November. 


New Churches Organized. 


During the year two new churches have been organized, one at Wash- 
ington Park, Denver, with a charter membership of forty-six, where our 
City Missionary, Rev. Robert Allingham, assumed charge of the work in 
May. The Sunday-school averages about a hundred. A church was also 
organized at Joes in the dry farming district in eastern Colorado. Here 
the people of many denominations of their own accord voted to make their 
new church organization Congregational. General Missionary Trompen 
assisted in this organization in February. 

The Tabernacle, which seemed a year ago lost to the denomination 
because of the action of a disloyal faction in the church, has been won back 
by decision of the District Court, and the property has been transferred 
to the State Conference and by them redeeded to the Tabernacle organiza- 
tion with a reversionary clause. Work is going forward under joint leader- 
ship of the Home Missionary Society and the First Church of Denver. 


New Work. 


Several splendid opportunities are before us now for new work, and 
we are holding back only because of lack of funds. Working in close co- 
operation with the Missions Council, we are careful as to comity, but several 
fields clearly our own are neglected simply because of lack of funds. Colo- 
rado needs more to do its work adequately. 


Increasing Codperation. 
Increasing cooperation is being realized as our self-supporting churches 
are taking direct, definite interest in our own mission fields, while additional 
funds are being secured for the work of the Denver City Missionary Society. 


Woman’s Home Missionary Union. 

This organization clearly seeing how overwhelmingly we are dependent 
upon the Home Missionary Society is making strenuous efforts to get the 
women of all the churches organized for the home work. Miss Frances 
Maghee, State President, and her codperating officers have laid broad 
foundations for future success. 


Autos for Home Missionaries. 


In October, 1915, a lady of Hartford, Connecticut, gave $500 for the 
purchase of a new Ford machine for Rev. James F. Walker, of Redvale. 
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He and the State Superintendent made a notable drive over the 150 miles 
of snow. The machine has been in use the larger part of the winter. Mr. 
Walker reports that the increase of efficiency is remarkable as a result of 
his being able to move about more rapidly. When the summer weather 
comes, he will find it still more valuable. 

Six of our home missionaries are already running automobiles. We 
ought to have immediately six more machines for men now on the field. 
With increased ease of transportation, far more efficient work can be done. 
We believe in fewer and better men, who shall be well paid and well equip- 
ped in every way for their work. 


Conclusion. 


With a splendid force of home missionaries and a loyal State Board 
to back up our labors, and the knowledge that the State Conference in- 
creasingly realizes our common task and is anxious to help, we go forward 
with hope and confidence. 


CONNECTICUT. 


In this small-sized but thickly-settled state nothing is so constant as 
change. 

In the rural districts the farms are fast becoming foreign possessions. 
The names on the rural delivery boxes and school registers make a com- 
bination of gargles, clicks, and hisses. The doors and windows which 
once framed the lanky Yankee forms and shrewd Yankee faces set forth 
the countenances of an alien people, often wistful with loneliness. One 
redeeming feature, and true to the long past, is the troop of children. 
Here another and a new yeomanry is being raised up with economic and 
educational ambitions and a willingness to strive and sacrifice for attain- 
ment. Here is the opportunity to amalgamate and Americanize by the 
best method, national neighborly acquaintance. 

A recent complete and correct canvass of the city of Hartford reveals 
that it is no longer an American city, but a city in America. The record 
is conservatively typical of the whole state. Forty nationalities dwell 
within its borders, and apart from American the greatest of these is 
Russian. A similar canvass was made about twenty-five years ago. Then 
the Jews were about 1,000, now 16,000. Hardly a Russian then appeared, 
and now 15,000 are enrolled. Italians then were too negligible in number 
to be noticeable, now nearly 13,000 are easily found. Then not a Pole 
was discovered, and now over 5,000 appear. The alien invasion brings its 
competition not only on farm and in factory, but in the pulpit. Totally 
apart from foreign-speaking churches, about thirty foreigners fill the pulpits 
of native churches and preach in English. 

It is interesting to note that this year of 1916 marks a hundred years 
of Home Missions in Connecticut. For the first time, in the year 1816, 
churches of this state were aided by missionary society grants. Ten 
churches, then all rural, were assisted financially. Seven of that number 
are now self-supporting, and one is large and prosperous. Two are still 
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being aided and one has fused its life and fund into two near-by churches 
of the same order. Not one of the original ten has really died out. Fifty 
or a hundred years ago not every country church had worshippers flocking 
like doves to the windows and its treasury overflowing with dollars, 
though often the oldest inhabitant labors under that delusion. 

True, in a goodly number of instances in the above, the fathers who 
have “fallen on sleep” left a fund. Only the generosity of the departed 
makes it possible for the Missionary Society to do its present task and 
suffer Connecticut to give a major portion of home missionary benevo- 
lence for work beyond its bounds. While no new Congregational church 
has been organized during the past year, two missions are rapidly “getting 
warmer.” Aided churches are also coming to self-support. In the many 
metal-working cities of the state, where products enter into munitions, the 
sudden and marked increase of population is staggering. At present it 
means more effort and expense on the part of the churches to meet the 
duties, and not until later will there be a corresponding increase of recruits 
and revenue. Only divine alchemy can transmute this mass of men and 
money into saving spiritual forces. 


DANISH-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


During the year we have aided ten Norwegian churches served by 
seven pastors. They report twenty-eight conversions and forty-seven addi- 
tions to membership. This is a small number, to be sure, but these churches 
are small. Some of them are in the first stages of pioneer work when 
results are necessarily meagre. The independent and self-supporting 
churches would show a larger and more gratifying gain, but exact statistics 
are not just now at hand. Eight churches aided by State or City Societies 
do not report to this department. 

The Norwegian church at Cleveland, Ohio, continues with earnest, 
sacrificing efforts to reduce the debt on its property, and hopes this year 
to get aid from the Church Building Society to clear up the debt. A small 
group of zealous Christians, perhaps with a zeal not according to knowledge, 
had separated themselves from the church, trying without success some 
missionary work of their own. They have now come back, the church is 
thereby relieved of an unpleasant tension, and it has also gained in strength 
and usefulness. 

Clintonville, Navarino, and Wittenberg, Wisconsin, are three rural fields 
served by one pastor. They are small, but they must be maintained, as the 
Danes and Norwegians in these places are dependent on them for the 
Gospel. Under the new pastor there has been an increase in attendance 
and interest, and improvements have been made in the buildings. Both 
Lutherans and Methodists tried to get our Wittenberg church while it was 
without a pastor, but we held the fort, the forces have united and are 
moving forward under the leadership of the new pastor, although he is 
able to give them only one-third of his time. 

The rural church at Maple Valley, Wisconsin, is yoked with an 
English-speaking church at Pulcifer. It is gaining new people, and there 
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seems to be a demand for more English services which the pastor gladly 
meets. An outstation, with a Sunday-school and preaching in English, has 
been started this year. The church building has been repainted and deco- 
rated, It is reported that a Danish Lutheran church in the neighborhood 
is to give up its work. This will enlarge the constituency and service of 
our church among the Danes of the neighborhood. 

The church at Winona, Minnesota, calls itself Scandinavian. There 
are three nationalities in its membership—Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes— 
and they work together in Christian love and unity. They have an English 
Sunday-school in which several other nations are represented, and as the 
only church in a certain part of the city, they are trying to extend their 
work by the use of English services. 

At Portland, Oregon, we have a struggling mission church, using a 
rented hall for services. Amid much discouragement this little group of 
Norwegians holds tenaciously to their task. Recently they have pur- 
chased a lot in a good location, and they are proposing to begin building 
operations soon. The church at Canby, twenty-seven miles distant, is 
yoked with this church. There is need here of more unity among the 
Norwegian Christians, but some progress in this direction has already been 
made. 

The church at Tacoma, Washington, has gained in numbers and in 
spiritual strength. It is making a special effort to minister to Norwegians 
in outlying districts. 

Our Norwegian friends in Seattle, Washington, have given up the work 
which they have carried on in a rented church near the center of the city, 
where there was no local constituency and apparently no future, and have 
taken up work in a new section of the Ballard district. The Norwegians 
have settled here in sufficient numbers to make a good field. The 
move seems to have justified itself, and the outlook is remarkably encour- 
aging. 

Among the fifty-five Danish-Norwegian churches there is, on the whole, 
steady progress and improvement. At Portland, Maine, the church recently 
dedicated a neat and convenient building which cost about $5,000. In 
Brooklyn, New York, a new Norwegian church organization has begun 
work on the basement of a house of worship which, when completed, will 
cost about $15,000. We ought to do more extension work among Nor- 
wegians and Danes. We have opportunities in Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Washington, and Oregon, where new work could be connected with fields 
already established. We should like to commission several more mission- 
aries and students for the summer, if only funds were available. Twelve 
theological students are preparing for work in our fields. Five of these are 
at our seminary in Chicago, and seven are at the Bible Institute in Rush- 
ford, Minnesota. The Superintendent has given about four hundred nours 
of class instruction in Chicago Seminary Institutes during the school year. 
He has also visited the Danish-Norwegian churches in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Washington, Oregon, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, and Maine. 
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FINNISH DEPARTMENT. 


At present there are twenty-three organized Finnish Congregational 
churches in the country. They are located in the following states: Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Oregon, and Washington, Massachusetts having the largest 
number. The value of the property belonging to these churches is $48,550. 
The enrolled membership is 1,200, and the Sunday-school membership 
is 1,100. The home expenses of the churches during the year have been 
$13,850, and $450 has been contributed to our various Congregational 
Societies. The total increase of membership during the year has been 
410. One hundred and fifty infants were baptized. Eight of these churches 
have been organized since The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
started the work among Finns three years ago, and four of them were 
organized this year. In addition to these churches there are sixteen very 
large and very important fields. 

At Englewood, New Jersey, there are some thirty young people who 
have not yet been organized into a church. At Bergenfield about 100 
Finnish families have built homes and are desirous of religious services. 
At Orange and Newark we have small mission stations. One minister could 
care for our little Finnish church in Jersey City and look after all these 
other points. 

Ely, Minnesota, with a Finnish population of 2,000; Biwabik, with 300; 
Cloquet, with 1,500, and Minneapolis, having 500 Finns within its bounds, 
are all very important points for mission work among our people. One 
minister could care for the newly organized church at Duluth and hold 
services at all these stations, if only we had the funds with which to go 
ahead and employ him. 

There are 3,000 Finnish people at Butte, Montana, who are without 
any permanent religious services. There has been a layman there for some 
five months, and he has been very successful in his work. A request that 
we continue our services at this place, signed by forty-five people, has been 
sent to me, but we will be obliged to give it up for lack of means. Red 
Lodge, in the same state, has a Finnish population of 2,900, and they are 
entirely without religious services. We have been requested to start 
work there. If we had the money to pay a missionary, one man could care 
for both these points, large as they are. 

New Savo and Brush Prairie are large Finnish farming communities 
near Portland, Oregon. A minister in charge of our church in Portland 
could easily look after these points also. This church has just purchased 
a parcel of land, and the congregation is planning to build a church. In 
order to succeed in their undertakings, however, they must have a leader. 
The Finnish church at Astoria has just called Rev. Reino Hiironen to be- 
come their pastor, and the missions at Nasel and Salmon Creek will also 
have to be placed under his care, while, since our funds will not permit a 
minister for the Portland congregation, Mr. Hiironen will be obliged to 
give these people as much attention as possible. 

At Aberdeen, Washington, there are 2,500 of our people without any 
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regular religious services. Our missionary from Seattle visits this place 
once a month. They have asked me to send them a pastor. A splendid 
Finnish branch organization could be effected here and affiliated with the 
American Congregational church. There are other large mission stations, 
as Independence and Winlock, which the Aberdeen pastor could care for. 
Our missionary at Seattle holds services at Carbonado and Sooce Creek. 

This year we have seven splendid young men in the Finnish Depart- 
ment of Chicago Seminary. Three of them will graduate this spring. One 
of them, Mr. Hiironen, will take the churches at Astoria, Nasel, and Port- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Granholm goes to the new church at Lewiston, Michi- 
gan, and I have been holding the Jersey work for Mr. Nevala, but his taking 
it up is not as yet quite settled. They are all most promising young men. 

The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Therefore we 
will pray the Lord of the harvest to give us helpers and the means to carry 
on our work, that the Kingdom may come. 

} 
GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

Since the cessation of immigration from Germany and Russia, our 
people who are now in this country have had an opportunity to find their 
level and also more settled religious affiliations. New settlements and 
churches are no longer formed by direct immigration, as was formerly the 
case. Changes in the population at the present time are more likely to 
be due to the opening up of new territory or new industries. 

The recent awakening of our German churches to the value in their 
membership of these immigrants from Russia, and their realization that 
they are their own dear brethren in the faith once delivered to Martin 
Luther, has aroused many a synod to almost phenomenal denominational 
zeal. The German papers teem with appeals for funds with which to help 
the “Glauben Genossen,” by building them churches and sending them 
ministers. 

But such efforts have not always brought the expected results. The 
ministers of these synods are, as a rule, strangers to the prayer meeting and 
they are very uncomfortable and helpless in a revival atmosphere. To over- 
come these difficulties a school has been started by these people in the very 
midst of our German work in Colorado. Young men who have been con- 
verted in our churches are persuaded to attend it for training for the 
ministry among their own people. Their special needs are looked after, 
so that they can work in the beet fields when work is plentiful, and study 
when it is slack. They are thus able to earn their bread, and in addition a 
liberal stipend is provided. The result is that the majority of the students 
are converts from our German churches. They are sent into different 
towns and communities to try to bring our churches in these places into 
their synod. The Germans are feeling the effect of this to some extent, 
and the question is being asked: “Why can we not have our own school 
here? Redfield is too far away, and our sons (many of whom have fami- 
lies) can not earn so much toward their support in Redfield as they can 
earn here. Then, too, no help is provided for them at the latter place. 
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Still, while such efforts can not fail to have some influence upon the 
less intelligent members of our churches, we can not point to a single 
church among our people which has been organized as a Congregational 
church that has left us to join some other denomination. But there are a 
number which have left some other denomination to come to us, and 
brought their property with them, without any effort on our part to have 
them do so. 

Under such circumstances, it would seem very short-sighted policy to 
curtail and hamper our work by lack of support, especially if our appor- 
tionment compares unfavorably with the appropriation to the state work. 
Our people are beginnig to notice a number of things. When they com- 
pare the field force in our German Department—only one Superintendent 
and one assistant for our widely-scattered work, extending from California 
and Washington to Wisconsin and Michigan, and even into Canada—with 
that of a single state which reports, “Our force of workers consists of a 
state Superintendent, three general workers, and two general missionaries, 
all jointly supported by the Home Missionary and Sunday-School Societies,” 
the question naturally arises why we do not have more general workers in 
our Department. 

North and South Dakota, which are practically self-supporting so far 
as the German work is concerned, have solved the question for them- 
selves. A personal subscription, to be paid annually for three years, started 
last fall has been completed. This is to be applied to the salary of a 
general missionary and the missionary has been appointed. Rev. Louis 
Ebertz has accepted the call and is at work. 

While our churches are very loyal and liberal to foreign and other 
missions, they can not forget their brethren in Canada. By special col- 
lection they are sharing equally with the Canada Union in carrying on 
the work of home missions among their kindred and friends. And they are 
doing this while keeping up their apportionments fairly well, and straining 
every nerve to put their only school in this country—Redfield College—on 
its feet. Surely here we have not kept up with our traditions as the 
college building and educational church of the country. We have money 
for the Indian, for the Mexican, and for the Negro, by the hundreds of 
thousands, but as a church we have never put our hand to the problem 
of establishing a single educational institution for the Germans. We have 
fallen short of our opportunity to provide a far-reaching, moulding force 
to give tone and character to our work. Let us not also fall short in 
seeing that there is an educative and directing force which will impress our 
denominational character upon those who respond to it so readily. Let 
not our rapidly-developing work become stunted and limp because of under- 
nutrition. 

We are glad to be able to report a growing stability in our work. 
Our people are thinking and planning for the future. They are recognizing 
more fully than ever before that they have a mission in this land and that 
God had a purpose in their coming to it. 

Five churches have been organized and many more erected. At least 
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two of them mark an epoch in our church life. The church at Loveland, 
Colorado, costing $21,000, and that at Greeley, costing $16,000, are up-to-date 
buildings in every respect, and may well be considered epoch making. The 
spirit of worship is breaking away from the single auditorium and one 
Stately service, and is seeking a more manifold expression in worship. 
This is manifest not only in the regular services, but in the more suitable 
Sunday-school service, the prayer meeting, the work for young people, and 
the women’s societies. It is surprising what progress has been made by 
the young people in their church music. With all this, the spirit of prayer 
has been maintained, and revivals of much power have blessed many sec- 
tions in which we have work. 

Four parishes have provided parsonages during the year. Eighty-six 
organized churches and twenty-four missions or preaching stations have 
been cared for by forty-nine ministers and seven students, while some 
1,766 members have been added to our church. The net increase, however, 
does not correspond with this because so many have only changed their 
location. 

Our publishing house, “The German Pilgrim Press,” is now capitalized 
at $5,000, in five hundred ten-dollar shares. These are held by our Sunday- 
schools, Young People’s Societies, ministers and laymen. It is making 
more adequate provision for the singing and reading of our people. Our 
“Sunday School Quarterly” is no longer borrowed, but is edited and published 
by this society. Our “Kirchenbote” is now edited by men born and bred 
in our own churches and institutions, while the working force of our 
Redfield College is also the product of our own church life and spirit. 
We may expect both to develop a more distinctive Congregational type. 

If the status of our theological training school is at present in a some- 
what unsettled condition, we may regard that also as a sign of healthy life. 
The sense of responsibility for the production and education of our own 
ministry is making its way. If in the first flush of this consciousness the 
mark has seemingly been somewhat overshot, it is probably due more to 
the sudden weakening in the knees of our Chicago Seminary than to the 
determination of our churches to move the Institute to Redfield “without 
tarrying for any.” 

The work in Canada is doing well. We have now our fourth minister 
at work there, and more should certainly follow this summer. Several 
churches are being built, and if the next crop is good, our churches will 
be much nearer self-support when the harvest is gathered. Our pastors in 
that country deserve the gratitude of the churches. They are working at 
great self-denial and are enduring great hardships and privation. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN). 


With one exception our score of churches in Northern Idaho are well 
manned. We never secured better results. Each missionary pastor is 
caring for from two to four fields. The chief interest centers in the survey 
made by Secretary Atkinson in the Cceur d’Alenes, and the resultant plan 
by which the pastor at Wallace becomes a sort of local superintendent, 
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overseeing the work there and at Mullan and in the canyons branching out 
from that important center. A lady visitor will aid him, and as soon as it 
can be arranged, he will have an assistant at Mullan. Rev. Carl Veazie has 
accepted this call. His father may aid him. The visitor has been secured, 
and is to be supported by private generosity. To carry out this promising 
plan will require more money than the present budget provides for. 
These plans are especially timely in view of the Dry Law that must leave 
Wallace wonderfully bewildered by banishing her oldest and largest claim 
to civilization. 


‘ ILLINOIS. 


The scope of our Home Missionary operations has been somewhat cur- 
tailed by the enlargement of the work of the City Missionary Society, but 
we have a considerable task remaining. We have employed twenty-three 
missionaries during the year, and have assisted, in one way or another, 
thirty-one fields. The total membership of the fields served during the 
year is 1,609; the number added on confession of faith, 215; by letter 
seventy-six, making a total of 291, an increase of seventy-three over last 
year, in spite of the smaller number of fields served. 

In both our mission fields and self-supporting churches we are pushing 
vigorously for an Every-Member Canvass for home expenses and benevo- 
lences. We are making a stronger appeal than ever to the Sunday-schools 
of the state for systematic instruction in benevolence and in the support 
of all our missionary enterprises. We regard this as a fundamental appeal 
which will bring results for years to come. 

The largest single result of our activity during the year was the or- 
ganization of the church at Monroe Center, with a membership of about 
fifty. This we done on a self-supporting basis, with a salary of $1,300 and 
a parsonage. This result is but a feature of the general improvement in 
conditions in rural communities, including small towns. These communi- 
ties are coming somewhat tardily to an appreciation of their possession of 
resources that ought to carry them beyond being considered missionary 
territory. Several such fields are making very rapid progress toward much 
better things, planning for improved equipment and enlarged standards of 
community service. We consider this one of the largest opportunities 
now before us in Illinois. 

There has been a real evangelistic spirit in our churches during the 
year, and they show a net increase in membership of a little more than 
1,000. This evangelistic spirit has been largely stimulated by the successful 
work of the state evangelist, Rev. Walter Spooner. Mr. Spooner has con- 
ducted twelve campaigns during the year, and as a result of his meetings, 
250 members have been received into the churches. 

The work in our two City Missionary Societies is very prosperous. 
The new Superintendent of the Chicago City Missionary Society, Rev. 
Reuben L. Breed, D.D., comes to us from The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, with a wide experience and a great enthusiasm for the 
work. He is making a thorough study of the field, and is putting into 
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operation new plans that will bring increased returns. Rev. A. R. Mc- 
Laughlin, as Superintendent of the Peoria City Missionary Society, is 
reorganizing the work. He is also inaugurating plans for the improve- 
ment of conditions. Plymouth Church of that city is to be the seat of 
enlarged activities, possibly consolidating with the German church to 
make a great community center. Both City Societies are appealing for 
enlarged support to enable them to enter into the new fields that are 
beckoning and to strengthen the work already inaugurated. 
Illinois has voted to heartily support the Tercentenary Program. 


INDIANA. 


The Congregational church at Bremen is the only English-speaking 
church in the community, which is largely populated by Germans. The 
organization has been on the verge of self-support for several years but 
has never quite reached it. The committee were undecided whether to 
withdraw support, secure a student worker, or put in a good man as a 
last attempt. A special committee went over the field pretty thoroughly, 
and the latter plan was adopted. 

Dunkirk, practically abandoned a few years ago, is now the most 
promising field in the state. This is, to a large extent at least, due to the 
pastor, Rev. J. L. Fisher. 

Fairmount is one of the old gas towns. A good man ought to be 
able to keep this church together. Both the town and the church are 
smaller than formerly, but the town is picking up a little. 

The organization at Hammond has purchased a new lot, having sold 
the old building, which was in a very poor location. 

The Hobart church building has been deeded to the State Conference 
and there is some prospect of selling it to a German organization. 

Of the Indianapolis churches, Brightwood is prospering. All the old 
debts have ben paid, and the amount of aid has been reduced by fifty 
dollars. At People’s Church, in the same city, matters are more prosperous 
than for many years. A number of factories have started up in the locality 
of the church, and I believe it will be able to hold its own. Trinity at 
one time had a membership of 200, but the building is old and dilapidated, 
and under the circumstances the prospects for progress are not very good. 
Union has a new building and a new pastor. This is a fine field. 

An endeavor has been made to combine the church at Ridgeville with 
the one at Portland, but apparently nothing has been accomplished. This 
organization is made up of the best people in the place, but many of the 
members have moved away. 


Shipshewana seems to be holding its_own, and South Vigo, an old 
farming community southwest of Terre Haute, is doing better than for 


many years. 
IOWA. 


The spiritual activities of the State Conference have been abundant 
and fruitful for the last twelve months. Statistics indicate that the year 
1915 was one of the best in our whole history. The number of accessions 
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reported is the largest in nearly a score of years. There has also been 
a gain in our Sunday-school and Young People’s work, and in the number 
and membership of our boys’ and men’s organizations. There was a slight 
falling off in our benevolences to the National Societies, although the 
grand total of benevolences exceeded that of the previous year. 

In the field of Home Missions the volume of service has been some- 
what constant for a number of years. For a half dozen years or more the 
number of fields receiving aid has been approximately fifty, including out- 
stations. Each year a few churches have attained self-support, there being 
three in this class last year; and each year some churches, counted as 
self-supporting, find it necessary, through stress of circumstances, to apply 
for financial assistance. The returns of the year show that our home 
mission fields have shared in the general prosperity of the entire fellowship. 
The accessions, both by letter and on confession of faith, are far beyond 
‘the figures of many a previous year. Of the thirty-seven missionaries in 
the service, eighteen have served through the entire year. Our total home 
missionary parish numbers 2,400 members, and the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment is 2,760. All these churches are in a fairly healthy condition, and 
give promise of further substantial progress. 

Some notable achievements have been realized. Possibly the most 
marked is at Plymouth Church, Waterloo, where the heroic service of the 
devoted pastor, Rev. J. F. Moore, has visualized the dream of years. 
A beautiful house of worship, costing $20,000, is just ready for dedication. 
This will provide needed equipment, and give the church at once its 
prestige in the community. Waveland Park, Des Moines, appears for the 
first time on our roll. This is a most promising opportunity. Plans are 
well under way for the erection of a chapel which will be the first unit of 
a magnificent structure to be built some time in the future. 

Our rural and semi-rural churches are making a brave struggle against 
many adverse conditions. The state inclines to a loss in population. The 
drift is westward and cityward. Some of our country churches, in full 
possession of vigor and strength five years ago, now find themselves, 
through social changes, without a supporting constituency. Where there is 
sufficient spiritual vitality to express itself in larger vision and in a 
modern program, the church is gradually adjusting itself to meet the needs 
of the community. On the other hand, where there is a tendency to a 
congestion of churches, or where the tenantry system is in control, the 
rural church languishes, the membership dwindles, and the religious life 
of the community declines. The problem of caring for these fields is most 
urgent and yet most difficult. The only hope seems to be in the direction 
of consolidation and federation with other religious bodies. 

The State Society now employs two general missionaries. Rev. Wil- 
liam Hardcastle, with his home at Iowa Falls, is pastor-at-large for the 
western half of the state; while Rev. Vinton Lee, whose headquarters are at 
Cedar Rapids, serves in the same capacity for the eastern half. 

We have renewed our allegiance to the National Society by adding 
five per cent. to our percentage division for the national organization. 
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We rejoice in being able to share in this larger way our common home 
missionary task. 


KANSAS. 


While our financial condition is one which always gives us much con- 
cern, in that we are hampered by lack of funds to do what might be 
done in an adequate way, we see signs which we think give promise of 
larger endeavor on the part of the churches. The most hopeful of these 
is the interest shown in the “Every-Member Canvass” (which has been more 
fully introduced among all the churches than ever before) and the desire 
to know more about it. As a concrete example, word has reached us that a 
certain church had a deficit from last year of about $700 and it was 
going io let the pastor go, try to pay up, and then start again with a 
new pastor. We knew there was no trouble in the church, and that the 
pastor was well liked. We believed the trouble could be met and the 
pastor retained. With this in mind, we arranged a visit to the church. 
The ladies prepared a supper, got a good representation out, and we ex- 
plained the “Every-Member Canvass” and budget plan, secured permission 
to try it right there and then, with the result that two-thirds of the 
entire budget for 1916 was met heartily before leaving the room, and the 
remainder raised in less than the week following. The pastor was re- 
tained by a unanimous vote, and a letter just received from him says, 
among other things, “We sure do like the budget plan and would not 
return to the old way.” There are numerous other churches with a like 
experience. There is also a tendency upward among the churches in the 
way of evangelism. We have, during the past seven months, had one man 
give all his time to the churches in this direction, and many pastors have 
taken to the idea of being their own evangelist with quite satisfactory 
results. 

We are fortunate in that we have but few churches in important centers 
pastorless at this time. We have quite a few smaller churches in outlying 
thinly-settled districts which are without pastors, quite largely because we 
have not the money with which to finance these places, as it would require 
from $300 to $500 for each field in order to make a small salary of, say 
$800. 

We have been successful in having a goodly number of the churches 
join in securing subscriptions to “The American Missionary,’ so that we 
have what is known as the Kansas Edition of the magazine, which is being 
taken by almost 1,500 subscribers. We think this is a decided step for- 
ward, in that so many more of our people may now avail themselves of the 
larger information relative to the denomination. 

We are rejoicing also that during the last three months, three of our 
home missionary churches have assumed self-support. Of this number one 
church which has had continuous aid for thirty years was persuaded, on a 
recent visit, to “stand alone.” It was refreshing to see the feeling of glad- 
ness on the part of the people when they once realized that they were 
“full grown.” 

We have added one new church to our number since January 1, 1916. 
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This church promises to develop into a strong community center, being 
but one organization in a rural neighborhood. The entire community 
seems to be of one mind that there shall no other denomination crowd in 
upon them. One noticeable and interesting part of this new organization 
was the readiness with which these people came the Congregational way, 
there being but one Congregational family in the dozen or more which com- 
prised the newly organized church. When the people found what they 
were looking for, they were glad to avail themselves of it, and are happy. 


MICHIGAN. 


The opportunity for large church expansion has long been passed in 
Michigan except in the larger cities and among groups of foreign peoples 
in the country districts. Our work under both these conditions during 
the past year has met with gratifying success. 

One year ago, Pilgrim Church was organized in Detroit, under the 
joint auspices of the Home Missionary Society and the Detroit City Union. 
The membership at present is 100, the Sunday-School numbers 170, and the 
Endeavor Society 33. The outlook for a vigorous church is encouraging. 

Mayflower Church, Lansing, is not a new church, but through the 
concerted aid of the Home Missionary Society, the State Conference, and 
the Church Building Society, it has attained unto newness of life. Without 
this aid it would have miserably perished. It has just completed a sub- 
stantial brick building, which has been in process of construction for five 
‘years. Its membership has increased eighty per cent. during the year, and 
the church is now ministering efficiently to a large parish, in which there is 
no other English-speaking church. 

The German church at Au Gres, which was organized several years 
ago, under the direction of Dr. Eversz, has completed its church building 
and parsonage, and is ministering in a large way to the religious welfare 
of the community. 

During the past summer, we employed a student recommended by 
Professor Henrikson to work among a few scattered groups of Finnish 
people in the northern part of the Lower Peninsula. The result of this 
work has been the organization of a Finnish church near Lewiston, with a 
membership of nearly twenty-five, a Sunday-school of sixty, and a Young 
People’s Society of fifteen. Plans have been made for the erection of a 
church building in the near future, to which the members, all of them 
poor, are giving with great liberality. Mr. Granholm, the summer student 
supply, visited the field again during the Christmas holidays, and his ser- 
vices were received with marked appreciation. We hope to continue this 
work and to organize other churches among these people as conditions 
may warrant. 

Along the line of intensive work encouraging progress has been made 
in the development of the Larger Benzonia Parish, where regular services 
are maintained at eleven points by the pastor and his two assistants. A 


new chapel will be dedicated in the near future, making the third chapel 
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built in this parish in three years. This parish extends over two town- 
ships, and has within its bounds no other religious organizations. 

Mention should also be made of our church at Hartford, which, after a 
long and profound sleep, was aroused by the Home Missionary Society, and 
became self-supporting after receiving aid for three years. This is now 
regarded as the most efficient church in a town of 1,500 population. 

In codperation with the Education Society and the church at Ann 
Arbor, the Home Missionary Society maintained, during the year, a student 
pastor at the University of Michigan, where there are more than 800 Con- 
gregational students enrolled. 

In general the churches of the home missionary grade throughout the 
state are giving evidence of a new spiritual enthusiasm which is finding ex- 
pression in better methods and in larger programs of service. Michigan 
was able to report in the last Year-Book the best year in nineteen years. 
In this advance, the home missionary churches stood relatively in the 
forefront. 

Two years ago the Home Missionary Fund was overdrawn about 
$3,500. One year ago the overdraft had been reduced to $1,300. We had 
hoped to wipe that out by this time, but crop failures in many localities, 
owing to excessive rains in the summer and early frosts, seriously impaired 
the resources of the churches. Nevertheless, the deficiency was reduced 
to less than $1,000. We regard the outlook for the current year as very 
hopeful. 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT. 


The states composing this District have had a prosperous year. The 
fact that all the churches are supplied with pastors and that every church 
made a report for the Year-Book indicates commendable interest and 
activity. 

Pennsylvania. 


The churches of Pennsylvania contributed to the Home Missionary 
Society $1,874.38, $361.83 more than the year before, and $339.83 more than 
in 1913-14. Twenty-one fields including twenty-seven churches have re- 
ceived aid, and have been served by twenty-four missionaries, who have 
given a total of ninety-one and one-half months’ service. The aided 
churches enrolled 3,362 members, maintained twenty-five Sunday-schools 
with an enrollment of 3,810, and have received on confession of faith 311 
persons. These churches contributed to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society $286.55. Two churches, Pilgrim of Philadelphia, and 
Glenolden, came to self-support. 

The calling of Dr. Charles E. Shelton to First Church of Pittsburgh is 
a prophecy that this historic church aims to take the place of leadership in 
Western Pennsylvania, to which its origin and magnificent building would 
seem to entitle it. 

A comparative statement of the progress of the churches of nine 
denominations in Scranton for the past ten years was issued by the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Convention recently held in that state. It shows that in 
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per cent. of increase the Congregational churches are first in the number 
of church members, number of subscribers to church expenses, number of 
subscribers to Missions, contributions to Congregational expenses, contri- 
butions to Home Missions, contributions to Foreign Missions, total contri- 
butions to benevolence and Missions; and second in per cent. of increase 
in weekly average gifts per member to local church expenses and weekly 
average gifts per member to all Missions and benevolences. 

The Philadelphia Missionary Society has made a distinct and en- 
couraging progress. In addition to the two churches that have come to 
self-support, the aid of one church has been reduced from $300 to $100, 
leaving the other two, which are planted in the midst of large congregations, 
receiving the same aid as heretofore. The total aid to the churches of this 
Society for the year was $966.66. Against this the churches contributed 
$588.22. Of this amount Central Church of Philadelphia gave $438.92. 


New Jersey. 


Ten fields including ten churches received aid during the year. They 
have been served by thirteen missionaries, including three workers among 
the Italians. Their service has been equal to eighty-four months by one 
missionary. These churches enroll 1,001 members and have received 203, 
125 of whom are on confession of faith. They maintain eleven Sunday- 
schools, with an enrollment of 1,355. The aided churches have contributed 
$119.24 to the Home Missionary Society. Every aided church, as well as 
every self-supporting church in the state, is supplied with a pastor. Grant- 
wood has come to self-support, in addition to making a regular contribu- 
tion to the Italian work in its parish. A woman visitor who conducts 
mothers’ meetings and sewing classes has been added to that branch of 
the work. A promising and enthusiastic church of thirty-two members, 
known as the First Congregational Church of Unionville, has been organ- 
ized and recognized by an Ecclesiastical Council, which also installed its 
pastor. The church brings with it a comfortable property free of debt. A 
group of about fifty colored people in the Oranges has organized the Christ 
Congregational Church. The church has not yet asked for recognition, but 
is under the care of an Advisory Committee made up of representatives 
of the Orange churches. They are greatly in need of a portable chapel 
where they can conduct services while they increase their building fund, 
which is well started. The Italian work in Northvale is promising, but is 
in need of funds to provide a shelter while they secure money for building 
purposes. Waverly Church, Jersey City, expects by the middle of May 
to wipe out the long-standing debt on the church property which has been 
such a hindrance to its success in past years. This will leave an obligation 
on the fine parsonage, but one which is in no way pressing. Outside of 
our aided churches, we are rejoicing in the rebuilding and dedication of 
splendid edifices at Newark First and Montclair First, in the raising of the 
debt at Upper Montclair, and in the securing of a fund for a fine new parish 
house at Watchung Avenue Church, Montclair. Paterson has also started a 
fund for a $12,000 parish house. One striking evidence of the renewed vigor 
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of the once prostrate church at Vineland, is the erection and completion of 
a new parsonage costing $4,700. The lot was a gift. Asbury Park has 
closed its doors and conveyed the furnishings of the church to the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, which has paid all its outstanding 
bills. The real estate which was conveyed to that Society three years ago 
is offered for sale. Aside from this unfortunate enterprise, New Jersey 
Congregationalism is making great strides. : 


Virginia. 

Only two churches have received aid in Virginia this year. They. enroll 
125 members, maintain a Sunday-school each with a total enrollment of 
172, and have contributed $9.90 to The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. The church at Herndon, which has been pastorless for some 
months and has received no aid, has recently secured part time of Rev. John 
O. Knott, pastor of the Capitol Heights Church, Maryland. The aid for 
Portsmouth will be reduced one-half this year. All our churches in Vir- 
ginia are prospering and have efficient pastors. 


Maryland. 


Frostburg, Baltimore Second, and Capitol Heights have received aid. 
The three missionary pastors have given the equivalent of thirty-six months’ 
service for one man. These churches enroll 306 members, maintain Sunday- 
schools enrolling 479, and have contributed $12.20 to The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. Capitol Heights has made rapid progress, and 
is easily the most aggressive church in the community. Mr. Sunday has 
just completed a series of evangelistic meetings in Baltimore from which 
one of our aided churches has already received twenty-five accessions. We 


look for more. 
MINNESOTA. 


During the past year the Minnesota Conference has been thoroughly 
reorganized and a new policy of administering missionary work in the state 
has been adopted. Hereafter Minnesota will be self-supporting in its 
Sunday-school work as it has been in home missionary work for several 
years past. The Conference will seek cooperation with the National Sun- 
day-School Society by sending it five per cent. of its receipts for Sunday- 
school work and receiving from the Sunday-School Society educational and 
efficiency help, together with free grants of literature and supplies for 
needy Sunday-schools. 

The Superintendent of the Conference will have charge of the Sunday- 
school work, which will be cared for conjointly with home missionary 
extension and interest. It is confidently believed that this can be done in 
the interests of both branches of work which from their very nature are so 
similar and so closely related. In carrying out this plan, the Conference 
at the present time is caring for fifty-one churches, thirty-one mission sta- 
tions and about 170 Sunday-schools, many of which are closely related to 
missionary churches. Thirty-two missionary pastors are commissioned by 
the Conference. 
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Besides the Superintendent of the Conference, a district superintendent 
for northern Minnesota and one for southern Minnesota have charge of 
this combined work. To maintain this work at the present standard of 
efficiency requires an outlay of not less than $18,000 annually. Although 
the need is great, and the calls urgent, little if any new work has been 
attempted this past year. To strengthen the work already established has 
consumed our resources. 

On the frontier fields, four churches have been organized since January 
1, 1916. One church building has been dedicated, two more are all ready 
for dedication, and three log churches are in process of construction. Our 
own mission churches have added more members per capita than any other 
churches in the state. Two hundred and sixty-six souls were added to these 
churches last year, while the Sunday-schools cared for by our missionary 
pastors have an enrollment of 4,004. 

The problem of northern Minnesota is to meet the overwhelming need 
of religiously destitute communities. That this need may be appreciated, it 
may be stated that many communities of from 200 to 500 souls are to-day 
without religious service. Many Sunday-schools might be organized in 
backwoods communities and even in more populous centers if larger re- 
sources were in hand. It is Minnesota’s policy, both in the extension of 
Sunday-schools and churches, to organize only what can be properly cared 
for. 

To care adequately for our large frontier, so rapidly developing, and 
for the purposes of codperation in the older sections of the state, the Inter- 
denominational Commission of Minnesota has been revived. Its object is 
to prevent overlapping and duplication of work on missionary fields and 
to remedy the over-churched condition of many communities in the state. 

The community church rather than a circuit of churches cared for by a 
single pastor is another commendable object sought. This implies the 
reciprocal exchange of churches among the various denominations. It will 
also mean the saving of home missionary money together with greater 
efficiency and better, larger churches for all concerned. Federation has 
been, and is now being, tried in several instances, but with doubtful results. 

A great future is before Minnesota. The possibilities and opportunities 
are all here, but these opportunities must be improved now. 


MISSOURI 


In the department of Home Missions, during the past year, Sunday- 
schools and church services were maintained at thirty-one points by twenty- 
seven pastors and church visitors. The latter rendered 876 weeks of 
service, 8,645 pastoral and parish calls were made, 1,852 preaching services 
were held, 882 Sunday-school sessions were attended. The aided churches 
include a membership of 1,650, and the aided Sunday-schools a membership 
of 3,114. The total number of additions to the aided churches was 226, 
164 of these being on confession. 

The list of fields is divided as follows: Aided by the state alone, twelve; 
aided by the state and the St. Louis Society, three; by the state and the 
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Kansas City Union, one; by the St. Louis Society alone, three; carried as 
branch fields by churches which are counted by themselves or their pastors 
as a contribution to Home Missions, nine. 

On December 31, 1915, sixty-six churches reported a membership of 
10,099. During the year 663 members were added on confession, 369 by 
letter, a total of 1,032. By death, dismission, and exclusion, 969 names 
were dropped. This gives us a net gain of sixty-three in our total member- 
ship for the state. This is the first year the figures have shown a gain since 
1909. Other figures of interest are as follows: Sunday-school membership, 
9,499; Christian Endeavor membership, 1,600; Congregational Brotherhood 
membership, 1,306. Six of the Missouri churches are planning for their 
fiftieth anniversary celebrations during 1916. These are First Church of 
Kansas City, First of Webster Groves, St. Louis Pilgrim, and the churches 
at Cameron and Neosho. During the year Elmwood Church, Kansas City, 
has been organized, its membership roll now including forty names. 

During late November the Efficiency Team suggested by the National 
Council, consisting of Rev. L. O. Baird, D. D., of Chicago, and Rev. A. A. 
McBride, of India, visited every church in the St. Louis group preliminary 
to the Laymen’s Missionary Convention, held early in December. A 
marked step in church finance and benevolence throughout the district was 
the result, although the complete and detailed plan has not yet been adopted 
in all the churches. 

In pursuance of the policy of concentration, the Registrar’s office has 
been combined with that of the Superintendent. 

All in all, 1915 was a good year in Missouri. 


MONTANA. 


In the material development of the state, last year was Montana’s best. 
The crops were universally good throughout, and the prices were higher 
than usual. Thirty thousand homesteads were filed on. The output of the 
mines at Butte has been doubled, and confidence in the agricultural and 
commercial future of the state is boundless. 

Our church work has gone along with promise. We have effected ten 
new organizations, making an increase of twelve and a half per cent. Our 
missionary churches have added members at the rate of twelve per cent. 
increase on confession of faith, and totalling an increase of twenty-one per 
cent. Two of our churches have erected institutional buildings, and others 
are shaping their plans for the development of their meeting houses on the 
lines of community service. 

We have established a work at Butte, securing a commanding site in a 
rapidly-growing section of the city, and expect to have a substantial part 
in the religious care of this largest mining camp in the world. There are 
20,000 men who work under ground at Butte. The city was never so pros- 
perous as now. With the help of the Building Society, under the leader- 
ship of our missionary, Rev. Lawrence A. Wilson, and with the effective 
backing of the Home Missionary Society, some history promises to be 
made worthy of the Pilgrim name. 
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Our pastors have addressed themselves to the work of evangelism on 
many fields, with encouraging results. Plans are being made for the bring- 
ing of Montana into the full swing of the Tercentenary advance movement, 
in missionary gifts and in additions to our churches. 

The only “dry” county in Montana is one where our churches lead in 
membership and influence, and one of our ministers is the state leader of 
the “dry” forces in the campaign for state-wide prohibition. 

Ten of our missionaries have automobiles, and we hope all of them 
will have these internal combustion speeders for the gospel message before 
long. We have great areas of new settlements too far from the railway 
centers to be reached by conveyances drawn by horses. 

In common with other new states, Montana’s railway building has been 
almost entirely halted, but work of the settlement has gone on with un- 
abated zeal. When the new era of railroad building comes, we shall be 
rushed as never before to overtake the opportunities for erecting churches 
in the upspringing new towns. 


NEBRASKA. 


The first year under our new constitution, combining the Conference 
and the Home Missionary Society under one board, has passed with satis- 
factory results. 

The one distinctly new feature of the general work of the year has 
been the starting of a new state paper, issued bi-monthly, with the expense 
of its publication provided for by a two-cent levy which has been added to 
the Association dues. This plan insures the expenses being met each year, 
and at the same time eliminates the troublesome feature of the subscrip- 
tion list and advertisements, leaving all the space available for reading 
matter. Every family in each parish is entitled to a copy of each issue. 
The plan has been in operation for one year, and has worked well in every 
respect. 

During the past year twenty-six missionaries have been employed, who 
have ministered to thirty-two aided churches. One new church has been 
organized. This is located in a small county seat town, the only organized 
church in the entire county. In several of our counties in the sparsely- 
populated portion of the sandhills district, the one Congregational church 
located at the county seat is the only church of any denomination in the 
entire county. Our Congregational form of organization proves better 
adapted to this type of work than is that of any other denomination, as it 
more readily unites all the religious elements in the community into one 
harmonious body. But as a rule, such churches are weak in membership 
and in financial strength, and in furnishing them with needed help to keep 
up their work, we are finding it difficult to secure sufficient funds without 
incurring a considerable debt. 

A number of well-planned and expensive houses of worship have been 
completed, or nearly so, in the last year. Among them are Plymouth, 
Lincoln; Grand Island, Beatrice, and Burwell. Two pastors-at-large have 
been maintained, as has been the case for. several years, and they are 
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valuable assistants in helping to provide regular services for churches in the 
state that are without pastors until such can be secured; also for churches 
needing special personal supervision for several weeks before a pastor is 
placed in charge. 

The special need of Nebraska is men of sound faith and the type of 
consecration which will prompt them to accept salaries ranging from $700 
to $900, and who will be willing to serve churches of the rural class, either 
singly or in circuits. A wide field of important service is open to such 
men, and one that often yields a larger harvest in proportion to the amount 
of effort expended than is gathered in the stronger churches located in 
large centers of population. This class of churches especially needs Con- 
gregationally-trained pastors, as the membership is frequently made up 
of those who have had no knowledge of our denominational work or 
history. Hearty enlistment for service under such a pastor and leader 
would do for them what nothing else can so well accomplish. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Measured by the amount and quality and results of work done, the 
year has been a good one for the Granite State. There has been less rest- 
lessness among the missionaries than usual. The aggregate of service, con- 
sidering the number of men in commission, is greater than in any recent 
year. The field force has been greatly strengthened. Two non-Congrega- 
tional lay workers have been replaced by fully-trained and experienced 
men of our own order. Two elderly missionaries have retired, and their 
places have been filled by men in full vigor and equally well trained. One 
man has been ordained, and one has died in harness. The latter, Rev. 
Henry S. Kimball, had completed almost forty-nine years of service in the 
ministry, and was still doing good work at Surry when he fell asleep. At 
the close of the year only two fields are vacant and men are in sight to 
take them. One field has come to self-support, and several have asked for 
smaller grants. 

While additions by confession are much below last year’s record, they 
are up to the average of recent years. For the last half of the year, we 
have been able to command the services of a trained evangelist for several 
of our churches, and the results of his work have been good in every case. 
Hopeful conversions are away ahead of the average and will show as addi- 
tions on confession in next year’s report. In one hard field resident mem- 
bership was increased two hundred per cent. at a single communion follow- 
ing an evangelistic campaign. 

We have reoccupied an abandoned rural field, with good promise of 
permanence. Another mission among the Finns has been opened, with a 
resident worker, and forty disciples are ready for church membership. 

The churches are beginning to recognize their social responsibility, 
and various forms of community service have been begun. Through the 
initiative of our Society, a survey of the state has been undertaken by the 
Interdenominational Commission, with the purpose of discovering the waste 


places. 
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At the beginning of the year, Armenian work in the three Merrimac 
Valley cities was reorganized, with greatly-increased financial responsibility 
resting upon the people. Through all this hard year of irregular employ- 
ment, with sympathies and purses drained for persecuted home people, 
the work has been heroically sustained. 

From the point of view of finance, the year has been disappointing. 
Legacies have fallen from $4,600 to $1,200. Gifts from the living are less 
than last year, by three hundred dollars. But for a splendid balance brought 
over from last year, we should have been heavily in debt. By releasing 
our general worker in mid-year, refusing new work, cutting appropriations 
wherever possible, and appealing for special gifts, we have closed our books 
with a slight balance on the right side. 

On the other hand, we have received in trust for missionary churches 
funds aggregating $11,000. Although not available for this year, they will 
hereafter lessen the draft of these particular churches upon the common 
treasury. 

In 1873, our Trustees voted to pay not less than $800 salary. We have 
been chasing that goal for more than forty years, and it is still some 
distance ahead. For this work, and to help our two youngest churches 
to build permanent homes, to meet the growing needs of non-English- 
speaking new Americans, and to repair the old waste places, we need 
greatly increased resources in the next year. 


NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


The home missionary district including Arizona, New Mexico, and a 
small tip of Western Texas, contains 246,313 square miles, and had, in 1910, 
a population of 571,654, a little more than two persons to the square mile, 
of whom at least two-fifths are Mexicans. There are in this district fifteen 
Congregational churches, with 969 members. Two of these churches are 
at present inactive. Three are Mexican. 

Naturally in a sparsely settled district like ours churches are widely 
scattered. To visit our missions consecutively would require a trip of 
1,630 miles by train, and 245 by other conveyance. It requires on the part 
of the Superintendent about 2,000 miles of travel per month by train, and 
seventy-five by team, to look after the work. 

It is difficult under these circumstances to develop denominational 
solidarity, and to provide fellowship for churches and ministers. The 
difficulty is heightened by the fact that Congregationalism in the Southwest 
is a pilgrim in a strange land. As the children of Israel in Egypt had to 
make bricks without straw, so we have to make Congregational churches 
for the most part without Congregationalists. One of our pastors wrote, 
“A Congregational family has moved to town. It was a great shock to 
me.” But our polity fills a real, if not a long-felt need. It has in several 
instances proved to be the flux needed to smelt the unyielding ores of sec- 
tarianism. 

Seven of the fifteen fields are city fields, eight are rural. Of the latter, 
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five (two Mexican and three American) are in places where ours is the only 
Portestant work. In these places we are doing a difficult but indispensable 
work for the kingdom of God. In our city work we are holding some 
exceedingly important points, notably those in educational centers, like 
Albuquerque, Tempe, and Tucson. At the latter point, an important 
strategical change of base has been executed during the year, the down- 
town church having been sold, and a new building erected near the Uni- 
versity. The immediate need of the hour is that we occupy Phoenix, 
the Arizona capital, with a strong church. 

The Southwest is deficient in moisture because it is so far from the 
source of supply and so many intervening obstacles divert it before it gets 
there. It is deficient in religious resources for the same reason. Conditions 
are such that only capable and thoroughly trained ministers can hope 
to succeed, and they must be brought from a great distance and over almost 
insurmountable obstacles. It costs from $250 to $600 for a man with a 
family to get to the Southwest. Under these circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that ministers are not falling over each other in the rush to 
get there, even though we have the finest climate and the most fascinating 
field of labor in the United States. Nevertheless, we have succeeded in 
securing several first-class men during the last year, and nearly all our 
ministers at present are fully trained men. Our work has received new 
impetus from this fact, and was never so full of promise as now. Especially 
does the recent appointment of Rev. S. E. Lynd, Ph.D., as General Mis- 
sionary and Superintendent of Sunday-school work, give promise of the 
extension and strengthening of our work. 

The importance of our Mexican work grows with the years. Ours is a 
quarter from which disaster may come to the nation unless prevented by 
the erection of Christian institutions. We are building forts and digging 
trenches as against ignorance, race prejudice, ill-will, and un-Christian con- 
duct. How necessary such work is to the future peace and welfare of both 
Mexico and the United States one can hardly realize without direct knowl- 
edge of conditions on the southern border. 

It has lately been found necessary to strengthen our military forces 
on the border. Even more necessary is it to strengthen our religious 
forces. A policy of “watchful waiting” in Christian work will be fatal. We 
must adopt rather that of watchful working, and press the work with all 
the resources at our command. 


NEW YORK. 


The year which has just closed has been one of unusual importance in 
our New York state home missionary work. After four years of very 
careful consideration, it was voted at the last meeting of the State 
Conference to incorporate the Conference and transfer to it all of the 
various denominational interests within the state. 

There had been some apprehension on the part of many that the 
work of our Home Missionary Society, under the care of the Conference, 
might lose the distinctive characteristics that it had heretofore as a sep- 
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arate organization. It is with an unusual degree of satisfaction that 
both the Conference and the friends of our Home Missionary Society have 
found the loyalty of our denomination in the state has remained unchanged, 
and the first year under the new régime has proved to be the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the Society in many respects. 

The receipts from churches and individuals have been larger than 
those of any year for a decade. The number of missionaries employed | 
has been larger than ever before in the history of the state work, the fruit 
of the labor of our missionaries has been unusually satisfactory, and the 
Congregationalists of the Empire State look back upon the last year 
with pride. 

Of the 301 churches, having a total membership of 61,555, seventy-four, 
with a membership of 6,195, are under the care of the Society, and depend 
upon it for assistance which has made it possible for them to maintain 
religious services during the year. 

To assist the Society in meeting its denominational obligations, and 
to take care of those responsibilities which are most especially ours, the 
churches contributed through the state treasury last year $12,534.48, 
through the National Society ninety per cent. of the undesignated gifts, 
or $9,941.47, and from the Woman’s Union $3,890.22, of which $1,800 was 
designated for Italian work, a total for work within the state of $26,366.17. 
As compared with last year this was an increase to the state churches 
from churches and individuals of $929.69, an increase from the National 
Society to the state treasury of $1,069.98, and an increase from the 
Woman’s Union to the state treasury of $2,066.32, making a total increase 
from all sources for the year of $4,065.99. 

The National Society received in contributions from the state $4,552.52; 
from legacies $4,791.04; from the State Society ten per cent. of undesig- 
nated funds, or $1,413.40; from the Woman’s Union $2,486.91, making a 
total of $11,830.47. Of this amount the National Society paid over to the 
State Society $9,941.47, leaving $1,889 of the home missionary contributions 
of the state which have gone for work outside the state. 

Commissions have been issued to seventy-four missionaries working 
in seventy-six fields. They have received into membership 1,202, and the 
Sunday-schools have an enrollment of 7,412. 

The principal items of interest this year have been the organization 
of two new fields of work within the metropolitan district and two 
churches in our state field. Our foreign department has cared for nine 
different nationalities. 

The enlarged work which has come to the Society because of the in- 
corporation of the Conference is requiring the engaging of an assistant 
to the Superintendent, who shall make his special work the care of our 
rural churches. 

Because of the war in Europe our immigrant problem has resolved it- 
self largely into the care of the millions of foreign-speaking people who 
have come to us during the last ten years. 

Owing to the generous contribution of the Woman’s Union we have 
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been able to do some work of special interest in the Adirondacks, aifd, to. 
carry on with even greater success than heretofore our important laborse \_-” 
among the Italian-speaking people of Brooklyn. 

Five-sevenths of our state population reside in cities, making our city 
problem proportionately large. Outside of Greater New York we have 
fourteen cities in each of which the population exceeds 30,000. Within 
these cities are located twenty-six Congregational churches, ten of which 
are receiving aid from the Conference. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


In the amount of work actually accomplished during the year just 
closed, it would seem as though greater results had been secured than 
in any previous year. Sometimes we have organized more churches 
and more Sunday-schools than in the past twelve months, and there have 
been seasons in which more houses of worship have been erected, but in 
the aggregate, more has been brought to pass than in any previous year. 

We probably harvested the best crop in the history of the state, so 
far as the smaller grains are concerned. This certainly means prosperity. 
In some cases the returns from the abundant harvest had to be used in 
liquidating debts which had accumulated during the years of crop failure, 
but all are greatly encouraged and the outlook for the future is most 
hopeful. 

Last year we reported the erection of the fine new church at Williston, 
the best Congregational church in the state at that time. Now we take 
great pleasure in calling attention to the house of worship which was dedi- 
cated at Valley City on the 12th of December. This is the most expensive 
and best church building of our denomination in North Dakota at present. 
Four other neat and attractive edifices have been dedicated the past year, 
four parsonages have been secured and others greatly improved. Four 
new church organizations have been effected. 

Three important fields have become self-supporting, while one field is 
receiving missionary aid temporarily. The church at Regent became self- 
supporting this year and also dedicated a fine house of worship. This work 
is barely five years old. The people have suffered from poor crops, but 
they now own property costing more than $6,000. They have one of the 
best Sunday-schools in the state. Garrison is another field which has just 
come to self-support, and where equally good work is being done. They 
are erecting a church building this year. 

We have not spent as much missionary money in the state this year as 
was expended last, the amount having been reduced by about ten per 
cent. But even with this rather heavy cut, we have held all of our work. 
The spirit of sacrifice and devotion on the part of our missionaries is very 
marked and means a great deal for our future success. They have stayed 
by us and helped us over the hard spots. They deserve the highest com- 
mendation for their faithful, willing service. 

Last year’s report indicated that the additions to the missionary 
churches were the greatest in the history of our work in the ‘state. The 
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same statement holds good this year. The gain over last year is quite de- 
cided, and we are very thankful for all this. In several cases there have been 
decided outpourings of God’s spirit, and the churches have been greatly 
strengthened. Some of our weakest missionary churches have been blessed 
the most. 

More railroad building is taking place in the state, and that means more 
new towns and more new churches. We will keep up with this line of work 
as far as our means will permit. We would gladly do much more than we 
can possibly hope to do. Perhaps our greatest need at the present time 
is the means of pushing our work in connection with various state institu- 
tions more strongly. We have splendid opportunities for pushing work 
at the State University, at the Agricultural College, at the School of Science, 
and at the three State Normal Schools. No sister denomination has the 
opportunity that we have, and the responsibility for reaching these young 
lives is very great. We have not the resources to enable us to do this 
work as it should be done. We must have outside help if we accomplish 
all that we ought to do. 

With profound thanks to Almighty God for the past, which is already 
safe, we gird ourselves anew for the work of the future, with strong faith 
and an earnest purpose that it shall proceed at an even greater rate. 


OHIO. 


Ohio has been moving along in the even tenor of its way. The past 
year has been a successful and a progressive one. The close and codpera- 
tive fellowship in the state has made for strong work and has resulted in 
an advance all along the line. In the large cities there has been a notable 
increase in enthusiasm and a codperation for the general good. Toledo 
revived its City Missionary Society and has undertaken its extension work 
with great vigor and with splendid results. The home missionary con- 
tributions from the churches of this city increased something like thirty- 
three per cent. Columbus has reorganized its city society, and the churches 
have combined to push the new Mayflower Church enterprise and the larger 
interests of the denomination in the city. Cleveland is continuing its 
splendid progress and its large development, under the vigorous super- 
vision of the City Union. 

Thirty-seven churches received aid during the past year. Five of them 
are foreign—one Welsh, two Bohemian, one Norwegian-Danish, and one 
Finnish. Thirty-six men and women, who have fulfilled three hundred 
fifty-eight and a half months of service, have been commissioned. The 
membership of the aided churches is 4,921, and of the Sunday-schools con- 
nected with these churches, 6,369. Three hundred and forty members were 
added upon confession of faith and 279 by letter, making a total addition 
to the membership of the aided churches of 619. Three churches have 
come to self-support—the Welsh church at Akron, Kinsman-Union of 
Cleveland, and Second Church, Elyria. One new church has been organized. 

There has been an unusual amount of building activity. The Welsh 
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church at Akron has erected a building costing about $10,000. Barberton 
has a new church and parsonage combined, the result of most heroic effort 
upon the part of the pastor, Rev. W. A. Elliott, and his people. It is a 
beautiful and serviceable structure, costing $15,000. Highland Church, 
Clevelend, has completed a beautiful colonial brick building, providing for 
all social needs, with a fine gymnasium and bowling alleys, at a cost of 
about $50,000. The Kinsman-Union Church has put up a building costing 
some $40,000, on a beautifully located lot adjacent to one of the fine parks 
of the city. This also includes gymnasium and fine social equipment. The 
Steubenville church, removed from the downtown section where it was 
being crowded out and located in a residence section, the only church in 
the community, is building a colonial edifice at a cost of $25,000. Several 
other churches are in process of building and their new structures will be 
dedicated very soon. First Church, Canton, has nearly completed its 
$50,000 building, which will include not only a gymnasium but a roof 
garden. Lakewood Church has a $50,000 colonial structure, with gym- 
nasium and bowling alleys, which is also nearing completion. Nottingham 
Church is erecting a similar building, which has been designated one of the 
finest Congregational church edifices in Cleveland. 

There is, year by year, a steady and healthy increase in home mis- 
sionary contributions in the state. The Ohio Conference is lined up and 
is pushing forward for much larger work in the future. The city oppor- 
tunities are being looked after, and we shall be able to report continued 
extension in rapidly-growing districts. The rural work is being maintained, 
as is also codperation with other denominations for greater efficiency in 
the policy that is being followed. This is resulting in much good, and 
without doubt there will be a strengthening of the forces through this 
cooperation. 

OREGON AND SOUTHERN IDAHO. 

The home missionary work in this district for the past year has been 
rather discouraging. It has been a matter of seeking to hold what fields 
we have instead of endeavoring to open any new work. The financial 
depression, which has been general, has made the work difficult. In some 
cases several families have moved away, so that fields have lost in leader- 
ship and financial support to a most distressing extent. Inflated land 
values, characteristic of the West, and over-speculation in the preceding 
better times, have left many communities in a condition of financial distress. 
But it seems that a change for the better has come, and the spirit of 
optimism is prevailing. 

Our work has also been hindered because of lack of financial means 
to take advantage of the new opportunities which are always occurring, 
and also to strengthen the old work. 

Because of the pioneer nature of the work in this district, the task 
before the church is more expensive than the work in the older parts of 
the country. The spirit of true heroism is found in many of our pastors 
in these mission fields. They accept the call to minister, to a new and 
growing community twenty or thirty miles from the railroad, where living 
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expenses are very high, at a pitifully small salary. One such pastor in a 
fertile valley situated among the mountains—a valley being settled and 
cultivated by a large number of farmers, among whom the pastor has 
established a number of preaching points and Sunday-schools—is twenty- 
five miles from the railroad. Everything needed must be hauled that 
distance. Coal costs eighteen dollars a ton and wood must be brought 
thirty miles. The people have come to the valley with the desire to make 
a home and achieve some measure of independence. Their all is invested 
in the homestead or the little tract of orchard. For the present they can 
do but little to support their pastor, but in days to come the money now 
invested by the denomination will bring glorious returns. Another is 
the only minister in a large valley over a hundred miles long with numerous 
preaching points. It is a difficult matter to find men who are willing to 
make the investment of life in such fields when numerous more attractive 
fields are open to them; but we can get the men if we can ‘get the money 
to support them. 

The Congregationalists of the Pacific Coast are impressed by the facts 
that other denominations are pouring men and money into this territory— 
money from the denominational treasuries—and express the fear that our 
denomination will not respond to the opportunity and adequately answer 
the challenge of the “last pioneer” section of our land. 

There is indication of the reawakening of the commercial interests of 
the Pacific Coast. The whirr of the sawmill is rising out of many long 
silent lumber-mill communities. The renewal of work means the coming 
of prosperity and building up of interest in the church and the things of 
the Kingdom. We hear of hundreds of men being given employment in 
this and that community. And it all means opportunity for the church, 
and the future is bright with promise because we believe that the church 
will see the vision and answer God’s call to service. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement of the work, the past year has 
seen substantial progress in many of the fields, and in nearly all of the 
fields the work has been held steady and is ready for the forward move- 
ment which we believe will soon be possible. 

Great progress has been made in the plans for a new and adequate 
church plant and equipment at Corvallis, Oregon, where the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College is located. The Oregon Agricultural College, with its 
magnificent equipment in buildings and faculty, is growing in importance 
and strength in its student body. Young people from all parts of the 
Pacific Coast seek its educational advantages. It is a strategic point for 
our work, and it is very necessary that we have a better church building 
than we have now. Plans have been accepted for the new building, and 
committees are at work endeavoring to raise funds for this Pacific Coast 
enterprise. The site has been purchased, and the pastor, Rev. Edwin if Re 
Sherman, feels much encouraged. 

The Wright rural church, three miles from Boise, Idaho, has been very 
successful, under the leadership of Rev. B. W. Rice, in the erection of a 
very attractive church edifice costing $5,000. This is the only church in a 
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community of small farms with a population of several hundred people. 
The Home Missionary Society has not been able to grant all the aid which 
was necessary, and the pastor has been able to give them only half of his 
time, but with the completion of the new building, with the additional 
interest and greater opportunity, the people are earnestly asking that we 
grant them sufficient aid so that they may have their own resident pastor. 

The church at Parkrose, a suburb of Portland, Oregon, has also suc- 
ceeded in the erection of the lower part of its church building, under the 
direction of their pastor, Rev. W. H. Meyer. Here is a new community 
of about 700 population. The Congregational church is the only church 
organization, and is the “community church” in which all the denomina- 
tions of the community unite. In a few years this will be an important 
suburb of Portland, and the amount of effort and money invested will 
show large and gratifying results. 

The denominational rally held in Portland in connection with the 
recent Laymen’s Missionary Movement campaign awakened such a deep 
interest in the matter of home missions in the state of Oregon that a strong 
committee has been appointed to assist in a forward movement in home 
missions for the state. The general interest of the denomination has been 
stimulated, as is evidenced by the earnest appeals made at association and 
other gatherings of the churches. The prayers of Oregon and Idaho 
Congregationalists are ascending to the Father, that the cause of home 
missions may be advanced, and with the prayer comes an increased measure 
of consecration and desire for service. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


An even, busy, happy year has passed. The state has felt stress in 
home missionary funds. One legacy of $1,000 should be added to its 
invested funds, and a substantial endowment raised to secure regularity in 
the income. A study of history shows that most of our strong churches 
were once aided interests. The Smithfield Avenue Church, Pawtucket, in 
the second year of aid, has secured its large debt, and the People’s Church, 
Providence, has put on strength. Several country churches have progressed 
toward self-support, as did the Pawtucket Swedish recently. During the 
last year the percentage of additions (net gain) in our aided churches was 
three times as large as in our self-supporting churches. : 

In Rhode Island the foreign work is among the Portuguese, Armenians, 
Swedish, and Finnish. The state is sixty-five per cent. Roman Catholic. 
Two-thirds of the people are either foreign born or the children of foreign 
born. This is our opportunity, and our Congregationalists respond nobly 
to all general work among the people, such as Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, Anti-Saloon, Sunday-School Association, and charity work. This 
year we have passed the 10,000 mark, in point of membership, in forty-one 
churches. Much of our home mission income is from the half dozen largest 
churches in our cities. We have scarcely any of those aggressive country 
churches which are an asset in all world-wide missionary support. 
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SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


We have aided in the support of fifteen Slavic churches and eleven 
missions, served by fourteen pastors and four women missionaries. Our 
Slavic churches have reported fifty-five conversions and ninety-seven addi- 
tions to membership, and average about seven per church. The money 
raised by these churches for home expenses averages $652.35 per church, 
and for benevolences $100.78 per church. 

There is an earnest, active spirit in all these churches, with a deepening 
sense of responsibility for the evangelization of their own people and a 
commendable effort made to carry out their mission. The pastors are all 
‘doing well, considering the difficulties and limitations under which they 
must work. They struggle hard to get good results, but the people are 
slow to come out of ignorance and superstition into the light of evan- 
gelical truth, and when they do see the light, they are slower yet to accept 
it for fear of persecution. It is the common experience of these people 
to be persecuted for righteousness’ sake, but they also know the promised 
blessedness. After deliberating five years, a family in Minnesota came over 
and joined our church. They were immediately subjected to all sorts of 
petty persecution by Roman and Greek Catholit neighbors, and yet they 
are happy. One of their sons is preparing to take up missionary work, and 
they are eager to have all their children become missionaries. 

We are doing some extension work, but ought to do, and could do, a 
great deal more, if there were funds available for the support of additional 
missionaries. We need three more trained women for work in three of 
our promising fields. Our new work in Hand County, South Dakota, is 
making some progress. There are twelve converted Bohemians in this 
county who are now ready to join as charter members of a new church 
organization. Our new work at Charleroi and Monessen, Pennsylvania, 
is reaching and interesting a number of Slovaks, but is handicapped by the 
lack of a proper building and the assistance of a woman missionary. The 
work so appealed to the churches of different denominations in Pittsburgh 
that for a while they supported a trained woman worker. She has left, but 
the pastor is constantly pleading for another helper of the same kind. 

There is a fine field for extension in Virginia. The region between 
Norfolk and Richmond is being settled more and more by Slavic people, 
who are buying land and making permanent homes for themselves and 
their children. Our one church in Prince George County is putting up a 
new building, six or seven miles from their present one, in order better to 
serve its scattered congregation and, possibly, to develop a second organ- 
ization centered at this new location on the railroad. Our one pastor can 
not properly care for the present field and the outlying preaching stations 
and make use of the opportunities round about for new work. There is a 
Slovak student who graduates from the Slavic Department of Oberlin 
Seminary this spring, and if his support could be secured, he could be sent 
to this field to codperate with the pastor. 

Our work among the Bohemians in Iowa is not very large, but it con- 
stantly proves its usefulness in furthering the Kingdom of God. Recently 
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a member of our Vining church married a German woman. They moved 
to another community and started a Sunday-school in English, with seventy 
children, representing a number of nationalities, in attendance. 

Our Slovak church at South Elmdale, Minnesota, has gained in numbers 
and equipment. Last November they dedicated a new house of worship, 
the old building being reconstructed and joined with it, making altogether 
a splendid equipment for their growing work. The improvements have 
cost about $7,000. Great interest was shown by the community in this 
new building. There are several memorial windows, and the first one taken 
was paid for by a Catholic farmer. A fine reproduction, in fresco oil 
colors, of Hoffman’s “Christ in Gethsemane” was painted on the wall back 
of the platform by a young Slovak man of the community. 

The Slavic Department at Oberlin Seminary has nine students, five of 
whom are Bohemians and four Slovaks. The Schauffler Missionary Train- 
ing School in Cleveland, Ohio, has twelve Slavic young women—five 
Bohemian, four Slovak, a Moravian, a Croatian, and a Pole. One of the 
young Slovak women will graduate and will be ready for work this year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The great western half of South Dakota is to-day our main home mis- 
sionary field. Fully nine-tenths of the money now being expended in 
our state is apportioned to home missionary churches which lie along the 
Missouri River and in regions west of that. Dairying, corn and alfalfa 
raising are forecasting large future destinies agriculturally. 

Congregationally we have pre-empted much in that district. We realize 
the value of intensive work, but our men in the western land who hold 
fields with long outreaches are meeting a missionary necessity. Five-sixths 
of the organized home missionary church fields, and nine-tenths of the 
entire territory, would be without religious services but for the work now 
being done under The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 

This work has been opened up recently. Twelve years ago the home 
missionary budget for South Dakota was somewhat larger than it is to- 
day, but the missionary field was limited to eastern South Dakota, except 
a small district in the Black Hills. This eastern field is now so nearly 
self-supporting that we are spending only $1,200 home missionary money 
in a territory approximately 35,000 square miles in extent, and this terri- 
tory is already yielding very important returns to the denomination. The 
present strength of the work in the eastern part of the state sufficiently 
guarantees that the full investment now being made in the newer parts 
will in future years bring to the denomination large returns. 

In South Dakota the one-church-for-a-community idea is coming to 
so influence the general atmosphere that even the more intensely denomina- 
tional organizations are obliged to take it into account. In our Congre- 
gational plans we are doing all we can to bring about this community- 
church situation. We are succeeding in bringing some things to pass by 
reciprocity exchanges with the Methodists. We believe that this is in- 
creasing the efficiency of our work more than we can now appreciate. It 
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greatly economizes men and money. The success which usually follows 
in community religious activities where one denomination gives up to 
another very often converts strenuously sectarian laymen into enthusiastic 
devotees of consolidation. It increases the effectiveness of both denomina- 
tions concerned, sometimes resulting in audiences and Sunday-school 
attendance fifty per cent. larger than those of both denominations before 
consolidation, and making comparatively small fields attractive to strong 
men. In Vienna, by such an exchange, a dead church was awakened into 
enthusiastic activity and strength, and has almost reached a self-supporting 
status. Fairfax has already become so attractive that the secretary of 
our Central Committee, formerly pastor at Huron, accepted the pastorate 
of the United Church, and says that in all his ministry no situation has 
ever gripped him as has this. The building is filled morning and evening 
and the Sunday-school has more than doubled. Often old church buildings 
are enlarged or discarded and parsonages improved. This tendency toward 
consolidation is so strong and persistent and insistent, and Congregation- 
alists are by their genius so broad and generous, that it calls for much care 
and wise foresight to guide with wisdom for the Kingdom’s welfare. 

Our wide-reaching missionary field west and south of the Missouri 
river, which it is somewhat expensive to maintain just now, makes an 
extensive skeleton for large future missionary possibilities. A waiting time 
for the country to develop commercially is involved. But if we hold on 
with patience, and are faithful, future years will fully justify our faith and 
sacrifice. It is missionary economy and necessity to strongly man such 
fields, and one of our most serious problems to-day is financing adequate 
salaries to secure the type of men we must have to win out in such fields. 
The Every-Church-Visitation Campaign and the Every-Member Canvass 
ideas have already done much to help in solving these problems. 

Another tendency in South Dakota which is becoming somewhat charac- 
teristic is a growing demand for evangelism. There has been a decided 
change in this in the last five years, and the pastors are beginning to 
realize that therein lies the solution of present financial and other problems 
and the realization of future hopes. 

We face the future with the assurance that the investment of life and 
money in these formative years will bring fruitage for the Kingdom and 
our denomination sooner, perhaps, than is anticipated. 


SOUTHEAST (THE). 


In the eight Southeastern States the Home Missionary Society has 
one of its greatest and most opportune fields. There is no part of the 
country in which developments are more marked. In the next quarter of 
a century, politically, socially, and religiously, the Southeast is to have a 
great place. 

During the past year, fifty-four missionaries of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society have cared for ninety-eight churches. The year 
has been a good one in every way. Accessions to the churches have been 
larger than ever before. Pilgrim Church in Chattanooga, and the churches 
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at Asheville and Salisbury, North Carolina, and Hopkins, Florida, are in 
campaigns for new buildings. Tryon, North Carolina, Barnesville, Georgia, 
and Phillips and Lake Helen, Florida, are getting new parsonages. A 
number of other churches have paid off old debts. 

At present all the churches, both missionary and self-supporting, have 
pastors, and the werk everywhere is doing well. The emphasis upon centers 
of influence is constantly stressed. Sometimes these centers are city 
centers, sometimes rural, the aim being to put in a strong man and have 
him care for the whole surrounding field. 

As nowhere else in the country there is in this section a definite and 
clearly marked field for the church of the Pilgrim Fathers in which there 
is little, if any, competition. For the constantly growing number of people 
who believe in the democracy of Jesus, and who are seeking freedom and 
breadth in church life, ours is the only church. 

While most of the churches are small, they are usually in the midst 
of large populations. Our missionaries minister to a greater number of 
people than would seem to be possible. A country church of one hundred 
members will, as a general rule, have an audience of from 300 to 1,000. As 
nearly all our missionaries have the community ideal, it will be seen at 
once that we reach a far greater number of people than the membership 
roll of the churches would indicate. 

It is the firm belief of students of Southern work that a missionary 
dollar is accomplishing more in the South than anywhere else in the 
country. This is true when only the results that are published in the 
Year-Book are considered; it is doubly true when it is remembered that 
our missionaries reach so many people outside of their congregations. 

The Southeast is unique in that there is a responsiveness which is 
everywhere inspiring. Not a few of our ministers have come South at 
smaller salaries than were previously received, but they are happy in the 
responsiveness of the people among whom they are at work. Just now 
these people are waiting for our message. Shall they wait in vain? These 
are the golden days of opportunity, and we should make better use of them. 


The Gospel Navy. 


One of the unique methods of work in the South is the Gospel Navy. 
Captain Neil McQuarrie has never done a better work than he is doing 
now, and never has the field needed his ministry more. In the Lake 
Okeechobee district, which has doubled in population within a decade, 
theré is a great need which can not be met in a better way than through 
the ministrations of the Florida Navy. In these days of the submarine, it 
is a good thing to think of our Gospel Navy and its captain, who is bringing 
peace and joy to so many hearts. 


Our Only Cuban Church. 


We have the only Cuban Congregational church in the country. It is 
located at West Tampa, Florida. Rev. O. J. Scheibe and his wife are doing 
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a great work for the Latin people of that city, and the mission has never 
been more successful than it is to-day. Both the Cuban and the American 
pastors are doing a great work ministering to this community. They ought 
to be supported in a much larger way. 


“The Congregational News.” 


“The Congregational News” is a monthly church paper devoted to 
denominational affairs in the South, which has been self-supporting for 
seven years and which has helped in all the work—a rather unusual record. 
Most church papers are dependent upon some missionary fund. “The 
News” has accomplished much. In the months to come we must make 
larger use of the printed page as a missionary agency. 

We have the only voluntary life missionary without salary in home 
missionary work. Dr. L. S. Woodworth, after a lifetime spent in home 
mission work in Rhode Island, is serving as field evangelist in this district, 
helping wherever there is special need. His ministry has been particularly 
blessed. 

The outstanding event of the year in the Southern work is the closer 
federation of all branches of service. A school and church leaders’ con- 
ference, held in January, brought together workers from all parts of the 
South. Superintendent Ricker represented the Southwest. A day was 
spent in conferring together in regard to our common church problems, 
and in consequence the efficiency of our work has been greatly increased. 
This conference is to be an annual affair. Under our organization our state 
Superintendents in this region are joint men, representing both the Sunday- 
School and Home Missionary Societies. Rev. J. M. Graham, in charge of 
the work in Alabama; Rev. J. F. Blackburn, who looks after our interests 
in Georgia; and Rev. George B. Waldron, Superintendent in Florida, have 
been doing a large and efficient work for the upbuilding of church and 
Sunday-school in their several fields. 

The outstanding church in the Southeast the past year has been the 
new Pilgrim Church at Chattanooga, Tennessee. Under the leadership of 
Rey. Charles Haven Myers, this congregation will soon be in a new church 
home. They are making a record for the whole country, and are an in- 
spiration to all the Southern work. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-nine Swedish churches have been aided this year by the 
National Society. They are located in Minnesota, where we have the 
largest number, in New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. Oregon is a new field for this work. A small free church in 
Portland has become a Congregational church, and has received aid for 
the first time this year. 

Our pastors not only preach in these churches, but they serve numerous 
outlying mission stations as well. If we only had the money a number of 
these missions could have pastors of their own, and work in churches which 
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were once aided by us could be taken up again, as, for example, Birchdale, 
Minnesota, and Renovo, Pennsylvania. 

The churches at Dover and Perth Amboy, New Jersey, are at present 
pastorless, and the church at Wood Lake, Wisconsin, will be vacant the 
first of May. The church at Merrill, Wisconsin, is also pastorless, but one 
of the graduates of our Seminary will take up this work very soon. One 
of our students will go to Dover and preach there during the summer 
vacation, and it is possible that we may be able to supply the Perth Amboy 
church in the same way. 

Our General Missionary, Rev. A. P. Nelson, who labored so faithfully 
for fourteen years in the Northwest, was stricken with paralysis last spring 
and died on June 6. Rev. J. A. Peterson took Mr. Nelson’s work last 
September, and seems to be the right man for the place. 

Some of our pastors have met with great success in their work, although 
not a great many converts have joined our churches. 

A house of worship has been erected at Happyland, Minnesota, which 
will be dedicated in June. A parsonage has been built at Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, and in other places church property has been enlarged and 
repaired. 

Last spring we graduated eight students from the Swedish Institute 
of Chicago Theological Seminary. They are now preaching the Gospel in 
this country or abroad. Three are home missionaries in New England 
and Wisconsin, and two are foreign missionaries. One of the latter is now 
located in China, where he was born, and the other is studying the language 
in India. 

Last summer the Superintendent visited Swedish Congregational 
churches in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. He 
took part in the annual conference of the Swedish Congregational churches 
and ministers of the Northwest, which was held at Wood Lake, Wisconsin. 


TEXAS—THE PANHANDLE. 


Crop conditions are better than they have been for some years. [and 
values are on the up-grade, and the people generally are much more hopeful. 

Our mission work has had a very successful year. With the exception 
of Amarillo, every place has had a gratifying growth. At Amarillo we 
came to a Standstill for the want of proper leadership and on account of 
financial reverses among the people. Rev. W. H. Hurlbut and wife were 
transferred to this field on February 1, and while the task is difficult, we 
confidently expect that the work will go steadily forward. There is a 
general conviction that Amarillo, with her 15,000 people, is not only a 
strategic point but that it presents a needy field for our work. 

The work at Friona, with its three outlying Sunday-school stations, is 
exceptionally encouraging. The growth in the church and Sunday-school 
membership, notwithstanding the limited numbers available, has been good. 
The Friona Sunday-school won the state efficiency banner for the second 


consecutive year this season. The feature most worth remarking, however, 
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is the development of a consciousness of self-reliance in the church. A 
number of the members have caught the vision of a united community in 
the Congregational church, and this carries with it self-respect and loyalty. 
It has taken about ten years to reach this point—four of them under the 
efficient leadership of the Hurlbuts—but it has been done. The church has 
started on a new era under a new pastor, who writes: “I feel grateful that 
I can work in such a field as this with such good support.” 

The settlements in and about Hurley and Muleshoe have not made 
the rapid progress promised by the developing companies. Here is a 
shallow water valley which is being developed for irrigation by the use of 
wells throwing from 500 to 2,000 gallons per minute. The result is a suc- 
cess, but it takes more money to buy a farm in an irrigated district than 
the usual pioneer possesses, and in consequence people have come in fewer 
numbers than we expected. The slow growth in population has been an 
advantage to the religious work. We are the only denomination which 
has yet entered the valley, and we have had an opportunity to gather our 
people together and organize for future work. Our church at Hurley has 
made splendid progress. The church has doubled in membership and the 
Sunday-school has a very large enrollment. The increase in interest and 
activity has been great. Rev. O. T. Wattenbarger led the work until De- 
cember, 1915, when Rev. J. W. Foster took charge. Recently one of the 
outlying Sunday-schools disbanded to join forces with the Hurley church, 
the second one to do this. 

The Sunday-schools at Muleshoe and “Y L” Ranch are practically 
reaching all the people in those districts. It has not seemed wise to at- 
tempt to organize a church in these places yet, but we shall do so as soon 
as developments warrant it. Our work in the valley has been most grati- 
fying. At first, we encountered in a part of the field a sectarian prejudice 
which was almost paralyzing. There is still enough to make things 
interesting, but it is steadily giving way before our gentle but continuous 
siege. Our men have been most tactful. 

The inland church at Spring Lake is composed of substantial and well- 
poised men and women. They have a-reputation all over the Panhandle 
for efficient work and for a united Christian community covering a wide 
area. The church continues to minister to and enlist in its work practically 
all the people within a radius of ten or twelve miles. It is now sending 
forth a fine group of well-trained young people, who are carrying the 
vision to other places. 

We are still laying foundations under primitive conditions, the growth 
of which can only be measured by the future of the country. But while 
we are building for the future, we are evangelizing ninety per cent. of the 
people within the area of our work, and practically every home is brought 
under the influence of the Gospel. 


UTAH. 


A step of importance has been undertaken by the leading denomina- 
tions of Utah in the perfecting of the Missions Council organization. The 
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Baptist, Congregational, Christian, Episcopalian, Methodist Episcopal, and 
Presbyterian churches have agreed to submit all matters of comity to the 
final decision of the Council. Serious cases of overlapping have already 
been passed upon. In this state especially, where the Gentile forces ought 
to stand together if anywhere in the United States, this is a great step 
forward. 

Our work continues steadily at Vernal under the leadership of Rev. 
George Downey, and the mission at Five Points, Ogden, under Rev. Frank 
G. Brainerd is prospering. Rev. Ludwig Thomsen, formerly missionary 
Superintendent of Idaho, has taken up the pastorate of the church at 
Provo, which he carries in addition to his work as teacher in Proctor 
Academy. After several years without a minister, Park City is again ready 
for a leader, and we ought without fail to respond. Another pastor has 
been found for the Bountiful-Sandy-Plymouth circuit, and we hope the 
good work begun will be conserved. By way of comparison, the Presby- 
terians are spending $15,000 in Utah, while our annual appropriation is 
$1,500. To ask for double this amount does not seem unreasonable. There 
is one important opening for new work which ought immediately to be 
taken up. 

Closer study of Mormonism leads to the conclusion that there is no 
immediate, nor even remote, prospect of a wide acceptance of “Gentile” 
religion. That there is a real awakening going on within the church, 
however, is manifest by a growing tendency to preach Christ more and 
Joseph Smith less. Patient work, faithful preaching and living the life tells 
here as elsewhere. 


VERMONT. 


The year has been characterized by the largest ingatherings to mem- 
bership that we have been privileged to chronicle for many years. In this 
we have shared with the self-supporting churches and in the results of the 
spiritual quickenings that have been manifest in all parts of the state. 
Two new churches have been added to the enrollment, one of which was 
aided as a mission some years ago, and has now been organized without 
direct help from the Missionary Society. The other finds place in the mis- 
sionary list. These, however, play a small part in the summary of in- 
gatherings. It is the old fields, revived both by evangelistic assistance and 
by the faithful labor of pastors, that have contributed chiefly to the en- 
couraging results. 

In the matter of finance there has been a slight increase in gifts that 
are credited to the apportionment, but the amount is hardly appreciable, 
and leaves much still to be desired before the goal of attainment is reached. 
The favorable condition of the treasury is still due to the legacies which 
mark the liberality of the deceased. These legacies not only fill the treasury 
of the Missionary Society, but apart from the agency of the Society, go to 
the endowment of churches formerly aided, thus obviating the necessity of 
contributing to their support. The diminishing list of aided folks is due 
largely to this increasing endowment. And in some instances it is becoming 
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a menace to the welfare of these fields that so large a portion of their 
annual revenue comes from these funds. 

The common problems of interdenominational comity, of adequate sup- 
port of pastors, and of the necessary supply of men are still with us, and it’ 
may be safely said that some slow progress has been made toward their 
solution. Certainly there has been nothing to indicate a retrograde move- 
ment. Light and shade are intermittent, but the promise is of the full dawn. 

An unusual proportion of the work done last year was in our Itinerant 
Department, which is largely filled by the employment of students during 
the summer months. Excellent men can be secured for this, and their 
success naturally leads to the lessened demand for such services, as they 
prepare the way for settled pastors. The movement to bring into organic 
relation a large church which, with its neighboring weaker charge, has made 
some progress, although it is with difficulty that the spirit of conservatism 
and sturdy independence can be overcome. Where it has been effected, the 
results are most encouraging. 

The future of our churches is conditioned largely on the future of our 
state, economically, socially, and educationally. The grounds of hopeful- 
ness for our future in this regard seem well assured. In common with 
other interests, our churches are looking forward to still better days. 


WASHINGTON. 


In round numbers, we muster 200 churches and 15,000 church members. 
During the year six new churches have been organized, six new buildings 
erected, and seven churches have assumed self-support. The state appor- 
tionment is $50,000, which exceeds by $10,000 the national apportionment 
sent us. By this addition we are able to schedule each National Society for 
its full national apportionment. Our usual receipts have been three-fourths 
of the total, one-half of which the churches devote to the Conference work. 
The arrangement with the National Society, by which “Congregational 
Washington” occupies the last eight pages of a Washington edition of “The 
American Missionary,” has been a most satisfactory arrangement, putting 
our national and local news into from 1,200 to 1,500 homes. We hope to 
greatly increase the circulation this year. It is now by far the most 
widely read Congregational publication in the state. We have suffered a 
grievous loss in the death of Associate Superintendent J. R. Knodell, whose 
winsome personality at our last year’s gathering most of us recall. 

We have passed through the hardest year financially the Superintendent 
has known during fifteen years of service. In July, the Conference appoint- 
ed Rev. A. E. King Executive Secretary to assist in raising the budget. 
With his help we close the year just about meeting all obligations. We 
carry a debt of $2,500. Our chief distress has been in not being able to 
make prompt payments to our missionaries. We are seeking an endow- 
ment of a half million dollars to aid us in this, and to take care of the widely 
branching demands that are being so rapidly made on Conference re- 
sponsibility. In at least four of the six great departments of efficiency, 
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we are unable to spend a dollar. Aid will be needed in the near future in 
all of them, and we are trying to prepare for that time. As many little 
churches which are unable to pay salaries in these times are hibernating, we 
are employing probably a fourth less men than usual. Fifty-one per cent. of 
Washington exports are lumber. For two years the mills and logging camps 
have been down and out. The Apportionment Plan is being thoroughly 
applied, with steady improvement in sense of obligation and results. I 
doubt if a more systematic and steady Conference pressure along this line 
has been put upon churches in any portion of the land. For the most part 
they stand it with loyal good nature. 

Much of the year has been given to consolidating our work, and adjust- 
ing strength and resources to the enormous demands that instantly spring 
up under a Conference form of organization responsible for all the mission- 
ary activities within its bounds. We have remodelled our state constitution, 
cutting out duplication of responsibility and effort, heading it all up in our 
State Board, and reorganizing its departments so as to cover our national 
efficiency plans. We adopted in all our associations the plan of the model 
local associational constitution which organized the same departments of 
efficiency in these bodies. We are now engaged in setting up in each local 
church the sixfold committee scheme. When done, we shall have six direct 
pipe lines leading from the State Board through the local associations to 
each local church. Then we expect to see something jump. 

During the year we carried on an efficiency campaign of team visita- 
tion of every church, and an evangelistic “Win One” a week in twenty-five 
centers preceded a general observance of Passion Week services. We are 
now planning, in conference with the Washington Sunday-School Society, 
a reorganization of our general workers by which four joint men, under 
Conference supervision, shall each care for state and Sunday-school in- 
terests among one-fourth of the churches. 

Regular meetings of a Home Mission Council Board, with growing 
mutual confidence and understanding, have been held. A leaflet for state 
distribution has been printed and circulated. A number of cases of friction 
have been amicably settled. All this in western Washington. In the eastern 
part of the state affairs have been less happy. It is of interest to note that 
the model local association strongly stresses the obligations in the line of 
loyalty which the local church owes the denomination and the indecency of 
discourteous desertion. This is something new in Congregational expres- 
sion, I think, but it is sorely needed. 


WISCONSIN. 


On April 1, 1916, the Wisconsin Congregational Association inaugurated 
the district method of handling its work. The state is divided into three 
districts of three conventions each. The extension departments are merged, 
and home missionary, Sunday-school, and other lines of work in each dis- 
trict are cared for by a district superintendent residing and having an 
office in the district, and working under the Board of Directors. Rev. L. H. 
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Keller has entered upon his second term of three years as General Superin- 
tendent, with headquarters at Madison, and continues in charge of the 
general policies and program of the entire state; also of the self-supporting 
churches, of the special problems of the different districts, of the state paper, 
and of Wisconsin’s relations to the national interests. 

Rev. H. W. Carter, for twenty-three years the state home missionary 
secretary, Rev. O. L. Robinson, for twelve years state Sunday-school secre- 
tary, and Rey. F. N. Dexter, general missionary and assistant for the north 
for twenty years, become superintendents of the southern, eastern, and 
western districts, and will reside respectively at Madison, Green Bay, and 
Eau Claire. 

The plan involves more thorough supervision and more intensive and 
agressive work for the smaller self-supporting churches, as well as for the 
home missionary churches, the Sunday-schools, and general interests, be- 
sides the planting and fostering of new churches and Sunday-schools. 

The board of directors is to keep in closer touch with the work, and 
will be kept constantly and fully informed by written reports from the 
district superintendents a week in advance of the monthly meetings of the 
executive committee. 

In 1907, Wisconsin reorganized its work into departments, with a gen- 
eral headquarters office. It was the only state organized, with a general 
superintendent as well as heads of state departments. The plan approved 
itself for the period employed, and now develops into the district plan 
as a further step in advance for the growing work under the efficient leader- 
ship of Superintendent Keller. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming, with other states of the Northwest, has forged ahead along 
all lines of civic life during the past year. To meet the needs of the hour, 
we have branched out and organized all the Sunday-schools and missions 
we could care for. One pastor preaches at five missions where no services 
would be held if he were unwilling to take this added burden upon his 
shoulders in connection with his regular work. Another pastor cares for 
seven missions under similar circumstances, and still another looks after 
nine outstations in addition to his own church. If it were possible to place 
more ministers in the state, it would be an easy task to double the number 
of church organizations. 

The church at Douglas has come to self-support, and is erecting a fine 
modern edifice that will cost over $20,000 when finished. Three church 
buildings have been erected during the year at Federal, Prairie Center, and 
Big Piney, and two of them have been dedicated. All received aid in their 
construction from the Congregational Church Building Society. 

The most vitally important work has been along spiritual lines. Sixty- 
one per cent. of all the members received into our churches the past year 
came upon confession of faith. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago, III. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
40s Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Jakland, Cal. 
feoria, Il. 
-hiladelphia, Pa. 
ortland, Ore. 


maneerancisco, Cal. 


eattle, Wash. | 
pokane, Wash. 
pringfield, Mass. 
t. Louis, Mo. 

t. Paul, Minn. 
‘acoma, Wash. 
‘oledo, Ohio. 
Vorcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer. 


A. W. Farlinger. 


Fred L. Norton. 

Walter H. Johnson. 

DOSSNashe D:D: 

J. C. Armstrong, D.D., Emeritus. 
Reuben L. Breed, D.D. 

F, L. Fagley (Cong. Union). 
Carl S. Patton. 4h- 

Rev. L. H. Royce (Cong. Union). 
F. M. Myers. 

H. L. Begle, M.D. (Cong. Union). 
G. H. Corbin (Cong. Union). 
Rev. ..C. -Hlarnish. 

Nat Spencer (Cong. Union). 

Rey. George F. Kenngott, Ph.D. 
L. G. Millard (Cong. Union). 


Rev. James E. Parker (Cong. Union). 


Edward F. Goin (Cong. Union). 
C. W. Shelton, D.D. 

M. C. Bomond. 

A. R. McLaughlin. 

C. Wie Carroll; D:D: 


Morris Marcus. 
Rev. Clarence R. Gale. 
Rev. T. H. Harper. 


Rey. C. A. Butterfield (Cong. Union). 


A. H. Armstrong, D.D. 
John Copeland. 

Frank Dyer, D.D. 
Charles H. Whittaker. 
Rey. E. W. Phillips. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in Se fora 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


A Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 
I—’26-’27 I 129 Ce 33 I 169 
2—'27-'28 5 130 9 56 55 201 
3—'28-"20 72 127 23 80 2 304 
4—'29-"30 107 147 13 122 3 392 
5—’30-’31 144 160 12 145 2 463 
6—’31-’32 163 169 10 166 bg 500 
7— 32-33 230 170 9 185 3 606 
8—’33-734 287 201 13 169 6 676 
9— 34°35 280 216 18 187 9 719 
10—'35~'30 319 210 II I9I 15 755 
11—’ 36-37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—'37-'38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—'38-'39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39~'40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—'40-'41 292 215 5 169 9 690 
16—'41-'42 305 249 5 222 Io Jor 
17—'42-'43 288 253 7 201 9 848 
1B—"43-"44 268 257 10 365 7 9°07 
19—'44-"45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—"45~"46 274 271 9 417 +e , 971 
21—'460-'47 275 254 10 433 + 972 
22—'47-48 205 237 q 18 456 Oc! 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 on 1,019 
24—'49-'50 301 228 15 488 ar 1,032 
25—'50-'51 311 224 15 515 c 1,065 
26—'51~’52 305 213 14 533 1,065 
SET EE SE 313 215 12 547 1,087 
28—'53-'54 292 214 11 53° 1,047 
29—'54-'55 278 207 10 537 : 1,032 
30—'5 5~’56 276 198 8 504 ae 986 
Bia Oe 5 271 191 6 506 : 974 
32—'57-'58 201 107 3 521 : 1,012 
33—'58-'59 319 201 oe 534 . 1,054 
34—'59-’60 327 199 : 581 . 1,107 
35—'60-’61 308 181 a 573 1,062 
30—61-"62 205 87 ae 481 ae 863 
37—'62-"63 281 48 on 405 AD 7134 
38—'63-'64 289 44 oe 423 aa 756 
39—"64- 65 293 58 ot 451 at Boa 
4o—"6 5-66 283 64 4 467 oe 818 
a1—66-'67 284 66 5 491 36 846 
42—'67-'68 307 73 7 521 6 908 
43—'68-"69 327 73 8 564 - 974 
44—"69-'70 311 91 6 556 ate 944 
ASaelog 71 296 69 5 57° . 94° 
46— 71-72 308 62 3 588 ; oor 
47— 72°73 312 49 3 587 951 
°13— 74 310 58 7 594 . 969 
49—'74-"75 292 67 7 586 . 952 
50—'75~'76 304 7a 8 595 979 
s1— 76-77 303 70 6 617 . 996 
52—'77-'78 316 70 6 604 
53—'78-'79 312 57 10 567 946 
54—'79-'80 327 57 9 622 1,015 
55—'80-’81 321 62 9 640 . 1,032 
56—'81-'82 328 56 17 669 5 1,070 
57—'82-'83 326 68 61 6095 ° 1,150 
aay 334 77 63 868 . 1,342 
(84- 349 03 123 882 me 1 
6o—'85-'86 368 99 134 868 5 sere 
61—'86-'87 375 103 143 950 ae 1,571 
62—'87-°88 387 110 144 979 3 1,620 
63—'88-*89 414 109 127 1,109 va 1,759 
64—'89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 7 x 79 
65—’90-’o1 446 141 186 1,193 ° “4 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in 


superintending the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical 
divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western States, and also Canada, 


eE6N0N8N8N06a6—7!ée—.—aanan>—_—V—V—V7™X—*7=uWOOODmOhnNa—————— 


Southern and Western 
Society’s Year| New England Middle Southwestern] States and Canada | Total 


beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

71— 96-97 454 139 234 1,226 ac 2,053 
“72—’97-’08 458 119 210 1,004 ae 1,881 
73—'98-’990 466 T19 199 1,064 aie 1,848 
74—' 99-1900 412 121 IQI 1,063 rc 1,787 
75—I1900-’o1 438 147 209 1,092 5 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 I,101 ae 1,868 
77—1902-’03 454 122 214 a5cty ete 1,907 
78—1903-'04 469 130 220 1,118 “is 1,937 
79—1904-’05 453 124 187 1,032 +. 1,796 
80—1905-’06 443 124 159 934 oe 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 ats 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 951 ae 1,692 
83—1908-’09 451 116 162 923 Re 1,652 
Ee oethes 476 118 148 935 ag 1,667 
85—1910-11 465 122 152 953 oe 1,692 
86—r1911-'12 460 122 157 1,039 we 1,778 
87—1912-'13 471 129 149 1,021 ote 1,770 
88—1913-14 449 128 I55 1,056 a 1,741 
89—1914-"15 448 134 120 1,033 +: 1,735 
90—1915-"16 461 137 128 1,058 ave 1,723 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued. 
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Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in 
other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TaBLEs.—1. At the organization of The American Home Missionary 
Society, in 1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsi- 
bilities it assumed, were transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commis- 
sion in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society, and the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National 
Society in the second year of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, 
and the Connecticut Missionary Society in the sixth year. 

. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement 
with the British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued 
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4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer 
States of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar 
promise for missionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were 
in their infancy: Michigan was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 
1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wis- 
consin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost undisputed 
home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached 
by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way 
of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York in 
Pie ka 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in 

uly, 1649. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and 
Territories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of 
the ground that has been occupied by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become 
independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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1. The total receipts of the National Society, plus total receipts of its Constituent State 
Societies on their own fields for the ninety years, are $28,622,690.96. 
2. The total years of labor are 77,795. 
The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the 
Society of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on 


it, as well as the average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the institution. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


OF THE 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


It is gratifying to report that for the seventh consecutive year the 
books of the National Treasury were closed with a balance on the right 
side. The balance of this year, however, was only $66.95, so small an 
amount that the anxiety was sustained up to the moment of closing, and 
it was by the response to urgent telegraphic appeals that a deficit was 
avoided and the record maintained. 

The grand total for which the treasury is accountable as custodian is 
$986,500, so that it is reasonable to expect that in the present year we shall 
pass the million mark. The legacy receipts of the year were ample to supply 
the amount permitted to be used from that source and allowed an addition 
of some thousands of dollars to build up our Legacy Equalization Fund, 
which now stands at $26,115.27. From the gifts of our departed friends our 
permanent funds were also built up during the year, and now stand at 
$653,618.84, of which nearly $450,000 is producing income for current use, 
the balance being funds which require the accumulation of interest and prin- 
cipal until some maximum figure is reached. 

Our Conditional Gifts for the year have numbered fourteen, adding 
something over $23,000. This form of remembrance has been found to be 
of great value and is looked upon as likely to be an increasing source of 
support in years to come. We are responsible for nearly $300,000 of these 
Conditional Gifts which will become available as the donors pass away. 
The expectation at one time that they might diminish the number of legacies 
seems not as yet to have had any fulfillment. The number of estates closed 
during the year has been more than made good by the number of new 
estates coming to our knowledge, and we have at the present time in the 
neighborhood of four hundred estates in process of settlement, or waiting 
the termination of life interests. In this connection, it is well to call atten- 
tion to the fact that when gifts of large amounts are announced in the 
public press from the estates of wealthy friends of benevolent societies, the 
impression is often made that the societies receive an immediate benefit, and 
the net current receipts are diminished in consequence. It should always 
be borne in mind that in most cases of this kind there is long delay in the 
settlement of the estates, and frequent provision for the lives of relatives 
or dependents which must be made before the societies Teceive the gifts 
announced. It has also happened many times that the Purpose of such gifts 
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has been in a measure defeated by the accidents of investment; or by the 
necessary diminution of principal in order to provide for the needs of life 
beneficiaries, so that the final result to the societies is less than was ex- 
pected or intended when the bequest was made. 

Turning from our dependence upon the gifts of the friends who have 
gone, we are gratified with the showing which is made by the gifts of the 
living. In total, these gifts for the fiscal year just closed are somewhat 
less in amount than for the previous year, but this is an appearance rather 
than a reality in that the decline was wholly in the first three months of the 
fiscal year, and that in the remaining nine months the curve of comparison 
climbs slowly and steadily, giving promise, which we hope may be fulfilled, 
that the new fiscal year will show the same trend, and enable us to congratu- 
late ourselves and you upon a still larger showing of interest and generosity. 

It is still apparent that the disposition of the churches increases to 
make remittance through their state treasuries rather than to the home 
office directly. This naturally makes our comparisons somewhat difficult, 
while it does not alter the actual amount of funds available for the use of 
the National Society. We are glad in this connection to note the increase 
in the percentage payments from the states of Iowa and Illinois, evidencing 
the generous purpose of those states to aid their less prosperous brethren 
according to their means. 

The reports from the State and City Societies indicate that the same 
provision for the denominational home missionary work was made in the 
past year as for the year before. On the basis of percentage gifts, and 
with the increase of membership, the reports show that there has been a. 
small increase in the total of funds devoted to this work by our people 
through all their agencies. 

Year by year it is the hope of the officers of the Society that there may 
be such an increase of their funds as will permit them to enter into some of 
the fields which appeal to them as promising and which come to them with 
urgent calls for work. This hope has been deferred again and again, and 
for the year upon which we enter there has been no such promise as enabled 
us to feel we were justified in planning for such an advance. May we lay 
upon your hearts and consciences as you read the story of the work to be. 
done and the promise which it holds, that the only reason more is not 
done is the lack of means for the doing, and that this lack can only be 
supplied by-the larger consecration of the men and women, the ministers. 
and laymen, who make up our Congregational churches throughout the 
land? With the many worthy appeals and the great multitude of distract- 
ing interests, we must continually press home this call for “larger means 
for larger work,” that our land may be and become, ever more and more,, 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1915-1916 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions (see table on page 83): 
GiNUECHeSWan eee aan ee os eee $49,913.83 
Sundayeschoolsia. ono .sdsc een e. hoe 1,319.35 
Young People’s Societies............. 357.86 
Wiiomienis SOCIeHCSH ees) oer nen. 17,597.67 
evi tial Shannen Scie ts cai oe eee es 19,524.46 
Newslersey hea Society eae onal. 1,100.00 $89,813.17 
Less Women’s Union collection ex- 
IDEUSES start miayie iusto dk eesdermcrn ees 108.82 
——_ $89,704.35 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
C7 OGHian (SOUL) meee se oe eee $ 890.52 
WCU CHICU EMER eT ee eh net eee eens 8,263.77 
ULE 6 SNES ete eines, Se nm eR al Re eA 3,048.59 
BO eet co ANS Stes cosh ws nse ca ae GE ee he 3,543.02 
USSACISEOGS a cae Be a aa rc a a maar Aur aN 360.05 
LOUIS 6) 9B ie a Retest aN A er oA i ope 983.78 
asec otusertat tee ka ek Eh hp eS 11,308.10 
NOTCHES AS a GR ee 2,105.37 
AMO SOd Aim Ne nd ei Yarscn sop tasn ddius Gognuneten an ee 582.94 
‘SEYLER A OE lh <A Oe DORRIT wt? ae 397.56 
LTO TENC) its, pais Ra te Se OLE MSL Aide 502.49 
INGWablaminshinemares tie cee cr ee eee 1,933.96 
INGER TAON Rati §e Ce es Sena Ao oe ame ari en Be pee 1,310.35 
GUUSTCS Bok « Soh Ren Pe eR a Sa 2,148.14 
IEE C% LIES ESTs lal SA aS eo Ria Se ee Oe 484.72 
WMierioitien acer ie corte en, Coie rn tee eee 1,026.89 
WWials Minetorimeer etm se tacks thre RE et en 456.44 
NWVALS COSTA ins Meh: SAM a8 Uy i cine nD Cate 1,346.14 
40,692.83 
Legacies and Transfers: 
Gfst lewacies for the year... oc). « seeu dame ek $126,808.88 
Less legacy expenses............. $ 1,305.24 
ost qualizationekumd see eae ee re 5,503.64 6,808.88 
$120,000.00 
From Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund.......... 5,000.00 
Sundry gains and transfers.....,.0, 008+. 0sek ole ek 2,364.38 
———— 127,364.38 
Income from Investments: 
Potalointerest and. dividends... s...., a... eme. soon $ 42,106.28 
Less income added to principal of 
CCbLatt Und Ses cee eee eee $ 9,209.19 
Less investment expenses........ 495.65 9.704.84 
——— 32,401.44 


otal Receipts of. National Society........0+.5.05 een ete eee $290,163.00 
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RECEIPTS—Continued 


Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 


Total receipts as reported (see page 81)........ $352,385.07 
Less amount received by national Society 
from Constituent State Societies on per- 


centage plan (see list on preceding page).. 40,692.83 
‘ wy : ———_ 311,692.24 
Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors.... 39,985.08 
Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies............ $641,840.32 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 82).............. $199,416.09 
Paid to Constituent States on percentage Plan: 
WaluornianuINOrEn ) brs wots: 50s doersetce soe sete eh $27.08 
eCity ia SCS OUELIE Yi sin 5 fa cetaee eles A stan tee 132.09 
(SL SUIGEE: SOR TEP Ae BR ACR RS i ae So ap me ck nie nL 4,060.08 
ISPS IST Tar ira, ROE Go ety eR ROU SN Bod A 327.38 
AM Pea Ate oho w ase Seta shee ce eens oR © 111.49 
FESETIREES: 8° 4.5 3 cee See ae Ros Ea en toe Can See ee 16.63 
WILGWENS Nese 6.8 AS ote gag a ee neg a a a 568.26 
RPS GACIITIS GG b Gia crotaeiovater a oie bie ee Siar eo ees eae 10,216.44 
RIOTS AIRMEN, sions <ieies See eicisaisiisie cla cielo oe arma © 146.20 
iM ENE TERY) SY 3 SeenON Soe Neg CEERI ciety eee 204.68 
ES CHENG MN cee at feta asc) WN chavo’ roe) ap oi" ong sree (0) sii by Suga) -2, 88.11 
INEM ER sk Se Sioa WS Bn OS Aen eR cas Pee ae hckae 54.27 
Ne waMexarIIp GOMem ue ieyohicgris re. lorote coef or nite es a ke 1,157.85 
ENS UU Saab ied PPS meets ceuotsae Gay ieblecd/s alas eeis tate ae 9,721.66 
(COURT ce & ce Reais eS S are oe a ae earn ene Se Sera 198.34 
elarortemd stcntt lypee is ee cir iare cook ce joie Guseossres ereratoe 593.81 
earl at er ene cs ia k soe Rania ee sie oles woe notsteceiee's 1,680.18 
Redcat ORE CNM ees acl Set Sia cra ah vee lana aueiskckan sak ele aireite ae che 9.70 
i ieyy a GUI te Minch Para t sie racaist ie etal oles s aeis alee aversc 0 100.80 
——————— 29,415.05 
Administration: 
Salary of C. E. Burton, General Sec- 
TROUGIE nls heute ces AIR serene ie Aer $5,000.00 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Associate 
eres jain DS Aas SASe Oe Aioe eeic 4,000.00 
Salary of R. L. Breed, Assistant Sec- 
SOLER. Gata io SNe ero Gen Ge ere eI 2,798.60 
Salary a Wm. S. Beard, Assistant Sec- 
PEtALVEE eee rte. sae oie ele wicie's 263.89 
Salary ae Chas. H. Baker, Treasurer 
GOOD OIMIO Ml we ere asta sic nafese «eer 1,500.00 
Salary of Ernest Adams, Assistant 
MME SULGL APIs cole mcrae s weisierse she 2,150.00 


Salary of Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec- 
retary Woman’s Department........_ 1,500.00 


aes 
(DIAEGAN SORES atlnd Gane nincuomnipor ice oominn 6,156.29 
TMraveline VE XPenSeSi ce)... sec oss anes essences a2 © 3,788.10 
Midwinter Meeting .........-.+seeeeeeeeeee eee peas 
PAta ale MCE CIT Si aiiasys cies aciice eke gies - ergo mele cn ale f are 
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DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 
General Expenses: 


INET EMRE RMINe ee cr eee een ore SAE Tees cE $3,360.00 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement Campaign...... 2,719.36 
Specials lattonmmv Obamas cia eerie 2,178.40 
iRostage miireisht, and iixpress: os. ance aesnes 1,021.29 
PROV eR CISIN Oper SAR ORE one See eee 857.55 
SravloneryrandESupplicca Ge ene emer nein 668.06 
Inter-Society and Interdenominational Expenses. 622.92 
OTicegHixturesmant ene ce tre ce Sees 349.66 
melepuonerandshelegrapline cas mes ciue hace en tise 306.47 
Ui ene stROMm LOANS sett an aoe cnlismenne ceeciene 126.20 
Publications: 
“The American Missionary”....... $3,256.62 


Books, leaflets, and cuts.. $1,325.25 
Less sales and refunds. 396.20 929.05 


Annual Report and Handbook..... 413.36 
4,599.03. 
Mis cellaneouss xpensesmaars secckic anion ae eerie 691.50 17,500.44 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
ROfalminteLests paidamemsc caloect oot co cine $16,787.19 
Less amount charged against matured gifts.. 3,476.67 
———— _ 13,310.52 
Fonorary secretary, :\..B. Clark... secs sah leet e eee 1,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society...............-...0005 $290,325.76 
Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements (see table on next page)....$337,379.99 
Less amount paid by National Society to 
Constituent State Societies on percentage 
plan (see list on preceding page)........... 29,683.66 
307,696.33 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors. 39,985.08 
Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies...... $638,007.17 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR. 


Cash on Hand April 1, 1915............ een Berita crore ha eho ae $ 229.71 
Receipts: 
RSQUG POURS TE 0 van, ores oe os ca dele ccicecece «+. $89,704.35 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage 
el Vpn O20 RE ey ee ee Se ee --- 40,692.83 
Legacies, Gains, ‘and Transfers a aeweee ees sics somal es SOkIS 
Income from Investments NQIGT eters een 32,401.44 
290,163.00 
$290,392.71 
Disbursements: 
BE reemteT YS LADOM «6 foc ol dE CKS Shed oeeeee $199,416.09 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percen- 
Lh sree ee BS OITA SS ate tae een 29,415.05 
BNCMIMISTFAHON. ofa oe cae bcakinn. ahafics eroterarere terete! o 29,683.66 
Generals Expenses. ve scsot a os bee eis eehes 17,500.44 
Interest on Conditional Gifts (net)..... a esee: Soniye o 10.52 
PEPmORAry OCECTII I ko eck Vb cos on ocle comune , 1,000.00 
290,325.76 
Demers tian March 31) 1916.5 sco cs onc cks ossioecandncces $66.95 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS. 


Income Expenditure 
Contributions Legacies from Invest- Total for Mission- 

ments, etc, Receipts* ary Work 
California (North) .. $ 7,982.31 $ 9,600.00 $ 3,305.00  $ 20,887.31 $13,637.14 
California tort) = 15,048.02 135.00 15,183.02 14,461.39 
Monnecticut .. 22.0. 18,704.99 14,539.63 33,244.62 28,842.29 
MUINOIS! «0.5. ae 12,544.42 3,260.82 15,805.24 14,121.11 
BBW atcisiets.c/aicce 14,159.31 3,484.47 17,643.78 14,539.24 
_ SE TEEYS) Ree ae 7,201.37 32 7,705.69 8,555.11 
Massachusetts . ore 43,923.91 7,744.43 79,424.06 79,972.56 
ATU eta 9,674.08 3,321.17 15,495.25 16,287.59 
CLT i) 17,860.15 2) 070.07 19,930.22 17,349.53 
Bianco ...... 2... ECCS. 5 staat hth a a ral 16,904.12 14,790.76 
ENPISEOUEL (isvercicie se.0s:0.s 8,165.17 186.11 8,351.28 8,125.21 
BNebraska ose. 6 see aie 9,330.75 150.00 9,480.75 9,316.68 
New Hampshire .... 4,297.51 7,137.27 12,873.83 14,903.99 
N il SViOTIE Ros inte see 13,353.18 3,440.27 17,276.78 28,382.47 
PP OIO ea cials fo s:scieieie eae 15,874.23 er ee ge eye 

aR Serne 2,757.58 857. ,592. 

Rhode Isiand Baveteislauess 3,793.29 2. "209. 10 11,569.63 7,985.70 
eiiacion -. 1-4: Bees Mo ees ye ht ok 15,488.43  18'275.10 
WISCONSIN .....b..-- 13,892.46 1,108.15 15,000.61 13,157.79 


$250,955.28 $47,345.34 $54,084.45 $352,385.07 $337,379.99 
* Not including C.H.M.S. percentage division. 
It will be noted that the contributions of living donors to The Congre- 


gational Home Missionary Society, with its Constituent State Societies, 
were as follows: 


MOMN AON AIRES CASIULY: cers visicccis s\oeisierete s cieeidavceienrte $89,704.35 
To Gonstituent State: treasuries....%. 0. s-08 2 250,955.28 
RO talmeriice et: 2 ns Geli re Re een rece TER Vh $340,659.63 


This falls short by $129, 340. 37 of the total of $470,000 assigned to us 
under the Apportionment Plan. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL SOCIETY 
BY FIELDS. 
In Coéperating States and Missionary Districts: 


English- Foreign- 
speaking speaking 


churches churches 

(MBIDETTEY 65. dap eARab Yu OSSRTOOONeEUIa Oe Ode SAR? 7S ee eireielers 
JNIESGI no So ROR DRED OOD Oe RCRD e I Oa0 ROS AGaogcac 
AGEZ OUD MEE eee Coie a aia ccalsiaielersioesens 1 O10; /Saee ce nate 
PNG ICATISAS Meeieiee slorenc see ciclo «ern este akc 25300 werctvseeeee 
CWOloradOm eee sitet ne seus a eceel etners 11,237.44 $2,388.86 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor....... ......... 1,460.97 
GREY Gas. kapasess Gop acres onemeaones 8836.80 pees a csakatens 
eecrels Sateike oie o these weveiers Pee tv aheveoustetele SALVA LO Meer Gccsteets 

GA Olas sore evoe ere are ie erecineislore wink oincerel ote 6,662.42 1,074.51 
Nd alOmGNOLtH Mecrmiomiee tec ersite sc acreie ste ANA brepacisiodas 
Wai celtic wen eet esa e Grcinlenciemceeaveralacs (oe 4,031.19 453.46 
Iaahenne) (Gniciet)) aaoneosnconcdnaosbo se 1 385/42- eevocnetetn: 
WAG UISIa Tat ret ctaieie sarc Oterereeeiaie crscel cere tere S38:40aeecure cr 
Ma rvilatrdmen erste cis Roe ceseuaio sass selarsere se 1 160:50 eet: 
Wc nitanamerrrseonticcnce se oeiece ceniaeies 16,921.21 2,544.35 
Wewal CLS CVarierss craiciemiearsin sos tio eseeneters 3,159.86 1,615.39 
ING wa Vl OXI CO) nema nte Stee Sieravelccsromr ae sons cree: 2075. 72 eae ret teres 
INottheCanolinas sosciiitracincs e's sacrotete 2884S Levee crore 
INGORE SD AIKOTEY nine sancoicca bape acidodar 17,604.75 680.45 
@Olclahomanecic ceecis. ceticies ser 7,975.96 299.12 
OPES OM Gonere nercniasieeas weiesiewie Foren 8,563.61 2,360.56 
@seconwG bast encencicsccte seas scetie aces CV CIOLY Bam on dois at 
Rennsylvatiarctieresc sce: © ccieetiet 6,505.94 5,304.55 
Sonn iDeiere) Gato men aode aaaacreon ae 18,131.75 1,889.08 
SIRETINIOS SEC Merrars aiela tee eicle Gua ue sincuoraioese 1454582 er oan ieee 
ORAS MN ere ore cinion eleva crattowvtinouir alles aete S409 14 We, ocr 
[Witalnees see tere os clare seecie cae sit ete s 2338.62 mts oe 
WARHINEY DS a nanaosis Biabiaae nEnemee roe Lor 617.37 Res IIS} 
RWARer tric 2 SSeS GIO AORaRE aeGn Scr 6907, 550. weoerenicle 


$153,533.54 $20,434.43 $173,969,97 
In Constituent States tee mae Churches): 


Calitornia North) emcee nie sheen. + Seren $ 827.08 
Navid cde Guster ere, ensis ck reve ole tote, tre ieve a tetotiotatonolavenctalaterst eerie 242.09 
Ra TSa Siemens at ia tene siete area als ccusrareteiote store auteterarss 978.01 
ING CHIisati anette c cs. crete: eee oie corte Ouran eco tatiete, Tee 892.54 
IN GSTS NEON gM OG id be IR OCIA OCS OO OE 5,067.33 
IMEISSOULI a opie ceteteignsiote eis suskae otis te ibaieis cera osietere. 851.48 
INeDraskasihs, coe crevasses eee sate cekene eteaeieytioiae iis 3,520.28 
OOM ear sigs oes eiolsinle accion tele estan eke nee 1,815.61 
\WWHEiclinbiyeg veyal todas ao nSoc nace” At aD OD RBG 3,629.17 
WAS CONSIMes ctdeomasicrs ecerniesshens ousbeetieie eter or etoreieierers eye 2,815.31 
d ———— 20,638.90 
Specials: 
Contributions designated for and forwarded to fields not 
covered by, our regular vscheduleven cies stacmsersieteriesie crs 4,809.22 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursements......................-. $199,416.09 


Nore.—Our expenditure as shown above of $41,073.33 ($20,434.43 plus $20,368.90) for 
foreign-speaking work was divided among the different nationalities as follows: German, 
$17,922.30; Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, $12,702.69; Swedish, $6,547.28; Finnish, $2,272.19; 
Italian, $1,628.87. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS IN DETAIL BY STATES. 


Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, Legacies State 
etc. Societies 

BEADAMA PH Mem che oman te coe viaakna’ SOO TES Sis aoe PF stance hols 
BRU OR A iat ate SCRE Oak che ooh MOG AGa wT React sue |. aotieonte 
BEBNOESS A hrc aare wae kas Creees ARO eed) © bk eRe 
Mautornia (North). .o.cccsscecccac SRR Oe ee LSS ek 
Matifornia (South) ....e.cceccaccs 303.00 976.75 890.52 
BPO ATC Pes ce KU Rancie «cits. wm viaie POR an ee tic Sey eee eis 
BM MCCUCUE Ss Gack cles cu van oto eee 18,734.98 50,866.17 8,263.77 
mustrict of Columbia... ...<. css. 1,093.94 20,000:00" | ess site 
BEY i aenices eRe bck saGacc aba Stal Ht bald Gh Siete at Bes ated onan d 
DIR Men hoa then aussie sce ks DERG cote ticccs Hl ate sete 
RN See eRe h's onesies eieoes SEG DeLee bs tex ae dew loko wee 
ORIEN ase e Oki, =i an ee ae 1,143.60 2,186.65 3,048.59 
BERIT DI ere ee hints civ cuca eee ow 908.46 eases SENN! | aps Dela 
OREN Raw a Sen eae ee 841.27 49.75 3,543.02 
(COLES 2 6 tS SR ae 68.60 250.00 360.05 
IRS Cis a oi dale scare «eo SOO RR akon cates oat! Se te at 
(YEE TES Ss, S/R Ieee ee TOD eo Eien h ea Loeeeeaue 
ONS US a ee nee ae 578.19 475.00 983.78 
0 COSELEA TG IN re LOA ia eee cite bu PI aN 
BPBSSACRUBENG Si~ Gales see cle cae ce ss 22,619.65 36,352.73 11,308.10 
AUP SERETI AL Waa fe oa aa 392.32 1,352.50 2,105.37 
BIC ROERS ccate ates cle © cynic. ss cine 2ST SG Seo ees ie 

SISA Colca did wis, sraetouls wn ea BOF Oe ate 

SSH UE Sete cave aaie ofeva sie ws wie omreserets JOR OOS ee seen ters 

MMPPRIRPER TED acc8 5. wicraPece eeieis)s «e's © sig wines 675.24 Saloeveeia.s 

BESTS aoa oy craigs "stip fe elale-c\wrclardie-s.0,6 lO Ga Pea Rass 

Mew I AMpSHITe: S605 00000. ce ves 2,698.38 9,853.28 

New Jersey CTA8:6199 Ak tee 

New Mexico TG soe med MED ateraie (aveveus 

ME OGNE ot rine tt p aveln’ale a ee ewe a 7,482.33 6,675.79 

Bearers CARO a gee eit: d e's on cia a04e © A286 0 ee vies are. 

OUNCE, LEAN T05 7 Rg ad 2 OADTS Bot shel 

BERENS Mey tateiole ls sicr's ie cles: 1s saieje's o> 496.98 7,010.26 

SS LEre! Ae Rae AS ees 5.2 oe er aaa 

BPR Mey cia cae slereinca cicielc.e 9:8 0.8, 010 weve GBS 3 et i ipisveraet nies 

PEST CASITA a ois es slere ors 0/o' se isere aic.cie EGTA DS Sigs telcsier ioe 

Bemrrches Vslad chcicie six olen cicln sere ie as. ROUT OS ee eons 

RMR EU AT OUITA “Goi! sic'o'c'ok'g 6 se'e ania 20) OO eh Coit tesciee 

MEERUT SAIC Cas, hernias, o's {ate w\epe halo a "a's SALTS Rte Fetieie tate 

BMC ESEC IS Shas scieicie sitisie auvjere.e.6 erase A5O5O 0 den wcienna 

MELE fo \o\ ct se: cig Bl a.craliei ae pele t's o epaiaiate ABO seo, | ia eyes oteeue 

BRE eee ic srclars ie cietolee soe me © siarane a T1D-O0 Set Ce cee cave 

MeerIRtOSIE 1 a d/resecainier a) olasisivip'o sie cop's a6 3,869.21 760.00 

BERLIN orel craic sales bie ss oye se-e-sio Os EOP ais a\se,0 

MPO Te EOI: ac iets at amie close. 0) sisis slore lot TOO64 ES ot Scenes 456.44 
REPAGRGIN Facile Sie ie tyes Bicieve a8 Ache e,eis Ut CO Me ele foiscatercien > 1,346.14 
BMESPENNTT) O° nial sl cllelofetelejsielale/sls'el=.a/4 «ie /0in BEDE g(t RU ersree dag dacadir 
BAW OUl ©. 4\< cc wus e)o'e Ritatotelals ‘v's ove) ois indeleve BOO Cees ctcteis ae tect eats 
Merete A SiICAy ca steicictcitinvaislele(eie\e ss 'cle-« LO OOS inte edule olay Agee otic niatats 


$89,813.17 $126,808.88 $40,692.83 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 
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$257,314.88 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congrega- 
ional Home Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1916, 
ogether with the vouchers in connection therewith, and find the same 


orrect. 


JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 


New York, May 25, 1916. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS - 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR. 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1915.................----- $864,264.61 
Additions during Year: 
INGS SVWiOrdiny Hundienscsits cites areca $59,582.73 
isitmaniee I, ikillerel MMlaecooceucuaoosouosoeec dn 30,000.00 
GonditionalmGiita Hunde omc cee etrecisor 23,386.00 
Wipway 1D5 Wile IMGs sed awoaon6o6 ono cmos Dodad 7,500.00 
Wersacyaqualization eh unde. a cserecle cise reine 5,503.64 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund.................. 4,808.51 
Sarah Ri Sage Temporary Fund......5......... 935.83 
Gre ere Horde Bin demic yents wise sierra ole iste sreietoiorr ener 275.00 
jebeeBrinekerbott Gruste Pundit emi erus 106.47 
General Reserver Mundie an cis cci soiree siete ete stercl 
132,148.18 
$996,412.79 
Reductions During Year: 
Satdhekesace Lemporanys Mund sansees nace $5,000.00 
ConditionalaGiite Pun desis jerss ccrci ccna e sleteteecewie oe 3,476.67 
Nel rinekerhote Orustet Und crises secre cies 1,199.96 
SemMOraryaeh UNG Sa. ceccre soe icin cles caren or eto 125.00 
Won PeMerrill Memorial Fund). .2.......00+> 78.65 
9,880.28 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1916................. $986,532.51 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS 
March 31, 1916. 
GonditionalaGiite Wands sesh sete ce aoe cece cree aieree miei ierae $286,970.59 
Wecacve tH qualizatiornel ti denials cheater sstetdctemiateiie eee iors 26,115.27 
Sarde soavesLempotanyil und. mncmecccce teh ceierrernee 15,341.47 
semporatya buvestu1e4nnt, EUmd 2. siesta cueinis = arate sckaers cuelehelaiearcnerne 2,820.00 
Jeelee Brimckerbott. Crist Bund .ficirci. ite acre hence mitosis aati 1,606.34 
Generale Reservior ty (idee. ken 5 ah ceca a hee eee 50.00 


Permanent Funds: 


INS VWViondinglundecmnecsc cine setiatmera smear $204,991.81 
JlamesuMcOuesten Bund 9.0.1 cree sista c eroteeerers 100,000.00 
@laragry edly ermhiundasree cece eee 50,000.00 
SWE Len Xie ON Cy we UN -ara, are ievetotoretloierste. sieteterecnebenere 50,000.00 
Aa kcenmeys Burd as <su:s as avels eveatera ereteteuals oxclels 30,000.00 
Plarnictah me baw Mun. casnieeraecremeeatiteton 30,000.00 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund................. 19,411.25 
GaS tPeaslee: (rust Hunde ie rergacy-pienee mac ines 18,930.22 
Sarah Cacemh Und ansaeci clean ometoeic eae 15,000.00 
Walter S; Hogs Memorial Bund...-....0..-.-.: 15,000.00 
Marys Eo. Wildes Hund 2 score cue aerate aire ome 22,500.00 
AMlices Ee, luther tnd s.4:cc-6 eee Bravahirrerep ne ueuertie 12,400.70 
WEVA, Laird, Fiindiiasr, nce sisters meioets laters reioan 10,000.00 
Geers Ford sEund). siecce.asieciter srs chee beiolvenei sustedstele store 7,500.00 
SusansGoddards titi Gnerseesisi siecle ie cicren ieee ¢ 6,289.05 
Dre Nie Spaulding = Funder recites oats 5,431.12 
MatveN Goddard. Hands os. 4eeeebe acest 57162 
Robert tamilton Hund) ee. eases ciemiricee 5,000.00 
Gide Newton: und asic sais esta cis epee ier 5,000.00 


SOR LordaPunds of is 5.s0.s ee 4,975.00 
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Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund...........:...... 4,808.51 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund................. 4,000.00 
Yo PTY Te cs an a 2,754.30 
Wmety Woodbury Fund... <... 0... cee ck..,. 2,400.00 
Catherine A. Blakeman Fund................... 2,000.00 
Mamthaphomnnibalh Mund clic. hoc dod ccd ooo ec oc eis 2,000.00 
CRE Ss SS, a a ee 2,000.00 
peering ee. Wratrmer Bund. .. i. 1s. .cc occ cccic 2,000.00 
Doather Parnuty Trust Fund... occ ccc ccanccce.. 1,900.00 
TG iramom Sa leiies UNG cov Sele oe Sa ciateicielahe ovleuhcc 1:532:52 
VP SSS SS aes a ee 1,450.69 
ese baker? Mand. See... Free: Sau Ma een Ce ae 1,000.00 
Meera rare Fit. os... ok ook kkcwecseckin: 1,000.00 
2 Se 1,000.00 
0 STE PS ae en a cee 1,000.00 
mem PTS WRSON! PUNE 6 oo ie tke ee vneckoce 1,000.00 
MMM PRONE a a is kas ok eeeead 1,000.00 
Sriwardmranom Pund. 22.0062, 08 Ae 900.00 
RUE PERO UMIIN PMIG. Foc. k cde is cass decane lcs 897.05 
Were Menore! Fund. ese ec ce to dan eeu 875.00 
PERVREA Very TUNG soot atone Spe ge ae eet 100.00 
PAUPESRTSE TOMEI Ss oo Cece ss voce deca 100.00 
WU ESO TIFANCN HUA tease cece ssc secseesgcer one. 100.00 
Sere. Selden Trust Bund... -...:<<.0+.eeeskcss 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward........ 100.00 

653,618.84 

$986,532.51 

These Funds are invested as follows: 

Mortgages (see list of securities following)...... $352,721.15 
Railroad bonds Sate arr eee te 356,884.00 
Railroad stocks eeu 37 922.00 
Miscellaneous bonds nt ol al ih SAM 75,153.75 
Miscellaneous stocks gia uae h stl aad Sea 79,041.18 
Real Estate 7E. Sa Wha hi pee ade 17,795.00 
Savings Bank deposits Set ied eee 225.00 
Promissory Notes LF gh is oll Meee eee 850.00 
Miscellaneous Investments “ = # 3o...... 12,404.42 
Uninvested Cash MRE ake eee os 53,536.01 

—— $986,532.51 
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Special and Permanent Funds—Continued. 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 


March 31, 1916. 
Mortgages. 


103 first mortgages on real estate...... average rate 5.72% $352,721.15 


Railroad Bonds. 


ROM VEStE SNOLGER Wnrra cies cieeitncic Fae Sel vin dad aieleiong oes 4% 30,000.00 
muNewn ork. Chicago G& St; Lolis.. 2.5.5. «cscs 4% 10,000.00 
PilmetttSbunrgy cca VWieStErN .weniscilssciecarecie snecae castes 4 % 10,000.00 
-5 New York, Lackawanna & Western............. 4 % 5,000.00 
pmlconglclandsallroad Menrys. cn. .toae css ciclo e cies 4Y% 5,000.00 
36 Northern Pacific and Great Northern........... 4% 34,807.50 
PUuRSteavosenn yon Grand slsland it... cise Ue eles oo .6. 4 % 20,000.00 
MMPOG SIV AILEY gee eels c cle cisiatwis's eles Sale alelea's eioeisie's 4% 1,000.00 


PaeAtchisonm bopekarce Santa Pee. .iii.0. o/s oleic s 0/6 oe 4 % 25,356.25 
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Railroad Bonds, Continued. 


May, 19%6 


500.00 
24,826.25 
24'872.50 
19,187.50 
24,512.50 
24,311.25 
15,515.00 


$356,884.00 


Ae U RIG Fe Esa CULL C a relevstel afore tvers aietel sieve) dicks ale awodsteha otis iateteys 4 % 
AbeBaltimorencmOhiOnes co cceuis oie ctso elec ectle seks 4 % 
Zombelawareneelludsoiarr cise cee aaee ae 4 % 
207Chicazo,; Milwaukee & St. Paulis.........s0s008- 4 % 

25m louisvilleiccuNashvillea. cesses cen ciee scsi alee 4 % 
OMIT OMM Ed CINC ration ote ole crore cua b eeremiere ase arerere 4 % 

Op Manitattanelhatl wayne cow cece cecmiee ace coc ctanee 4 % 

1 New York, New Haven & Hartford............. 6 % 
Zeist. Louis. Southwestern... ...../«ssecascveresson 4 % 
VSRODICATOR COME LIC ae rite oe oc ce ode ies sian siete 5 % 

ieSoutherneeacih Ct ciek tale eae ates asice crore 4% 

6 New York, New Haven & Hartford debentures.. 6 % 

HD OStOnMOcE Maine (COUP Oil) a -seieriee eer eee 414% 

HeBoston en Maines (Lesistened))).cas. ceases cece 4Y% 

1 Northern Pacific & Great Northern............ 4 % 

i TERY ee 0) Shoe of Pay REC ea OIE EE EPR SRP cs 5 %&% 

HLT OUSATOMICM Nr. Fie nics erase oe one a ete cere a 5 & 

HOresonsShortelines ores a<cccte cae ctw ciara 6 % 
Paste LOulsmecoailelnanciscOn-mrocce moans 5 & 

5 TRS oid oo 6 GEE TOI On oI Ea er acre cnet ewer on. 6 % 

5 Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway.... 5 % 
1Ostnterborouch Rapid eb ransitec. «ce cs sms cle ce sere 5 % 

Ze Rion Grandes W CStCLIVs as.cts cmsteila on srotreteeiiete se tte 4 % 
Railroad Stocks. 

9 shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern............... 
12 Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, preferred. 
3 “Concord & Montreal Sova eae hak teres; telleccTOvees AGS eRe eRe 
5 Game RC LETDOLOUE Wins coke eae eee an eee ee 
51 = News York, New Haven & Harttords. ss. as. seceuee 
4 Eeeenittspuroi erty WV ayilenca ce hicag Omen one abieeaen 
20 “Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie, preferred........ 
30 MEO ION PaAciticy COMMOLLe. mh onhoncon bom een Oe 
10 palilinois = Centrale MeasedeLinesin. sar es cenmee 
3 “Baltimore & Ohio, prstenres Era roleyat ol tuchacia voisrera oo atetey heres 
6 Hee aileya Railroad a;., besten sene tone e ee 

iesuatesnbostonmécsAlbanynein.. che saci Cee 
J5gsnatesmNewmey ork Centralneonan eel oas ee ee eee 

4 “West End Street Railway, preferred................ 

5 “ West End Street Railway, common................. 
35 “St. Louis & San Francisco, first preferred........... 
10 we ateateNortherns preterrediyannaeietee se eee 

6 “Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, common............ 
51 s Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, preferred............ 

5 “ Baltimore & Ohio, common 


7 Hn Chicazo; Milwaukee & St. Paul, common 
16 “Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferred 
PB “ Chicago & Northwestern, common................. 
17 weeDelaware. &oHudsottinsntyceee ee Oe ee 


2? 


eee e ee eee nee 


eee ee ewer esae 


Cec wMeK Cee deeeee sneer eoreseeresceeDaneve 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and 
by it as investments. 


$ 900.00* 
1,176.00* 


not purchased 
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Railroad Stocks, Continued. 


4 “Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey.............0:. 360.00* 
4 “New York & Harlem, preferred of 1848...........4. 680.00* 
10 SUM EPR MERIIC”. BTETOITON ee om cd wkwcccccuces 800.00* 
$37,922.00 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 
10 Bluff Point Land Improvement Co.............. 4 % $10,000.00* 
15 New York Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co... 4 % 14,250.00* 
meichigamestate. elephone COs, os. ss<cescacuseos 5) 1%, 3,000.00* 
6 Independence Water Works Co................ 5 % 6,000.00* 
1 Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co............. 31% 1,000.00* 
Hernia SMES Npress CG... os sb ce wccia eS ukieede «vac 4 % 1,000.00* 
Peraiananousavvater, CO... ocd os cee cee Ge chee cod 414% 2,000.00* 
Benrintileses Ganicini CO, uv. «jas ciecice hens eee cs > '% 300.00* 
1 Denver Consolidated Tramway Co.............. 5 % 860.00* 
Maivatervitet Elydrawlic, Col... ok Gos les ccc ccck 5 %&% 500.00* 
Mmestreor elizabeth, Ne Jii% soo Wee cc cia ce ees eec cs 4 % 1,000.00* 
SSIS EL er ERS as A IS ae Soh a te een a 4% 675.00* 
Peearianic ity) Sewerage (O.oo. 5... keeeccee see ceen 6 % 1,000.00* 
12 American Telephone & Telegraph Co............ 4 % 10,718.75 
peemnerican weal Estate Cols, «an cisiese es cd bceeous 6 % 900.00* 
Menno enorniluand Gr bitle Coiis...4.05 «cs .50seoe By Os 1,950.00* 
mmitea dase er PPIGCETIC: CG.e Se ote ae cs oie aces ce deus 5 % 1,800.00* 
Sernerican Hider Leather (Cos. 2 ciis te tea ole ld siciae 6 % 3,000.00* 
Tom tanerower cc ieight Cor... 06 «sss 6.4 cma donee esos Bai%e 15,200.00 
$75,153.75 
Miscellaneous Stocks. 

Pemcbaresr i. (ry ba cP alrbanks Gr. sic de ances chee see catia $6,000.00* 
13 Wee leveland - PrUust plone sit eu snot eet loss swale Gees 4,000.00* 
15 “Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co............ 3,000.00* 
460 PsP RELOLS WV abner oun seme ns Lew a tetera re oaiacieddincccons 4,358.00* 
25 GeeReInIng ton Typewriter “COnne oie acsoat des oun ooh eine 2,500.00* 
75 E omeutchins, Securities Co; preferred <i)... onieaireoe poe 7,500.00* 
25 Seat lice Streets OICe Ss clog) ins ale deo sice c ordisie d secon eats 2,500.00* 
55 AV AShineton sVVidtelnr OWEr COlcs << 25 «ss 00 eens 5,500.00* 
25 emeArmetican © bicle GG), MCOIMMION At ay) ..ct.'o ss carne ee 2,500.00* 
120 RPA Mericans © Oaly CO) ao sien o.oo oo) 5i'o. a bie (eke «6 vce! sales a Siena 3,000.00* 
jz “a Cheseborough -“Manutacturing: Co... Vie. s cee ee 200.00* 
20 nie Soe Stcely Corporation, preferred). /)) 2.5 2s,c.1;> siete me 2,000.00* 
11 SamERVITCCM EM Tiits (CON: 2 sce ki cai seine dave Aes Siow stelecamere oe 1,164.78* 
31 ikcentucky -block Cannel Coal Cor is.c2i a ance cee 1,860.00* 
5 “ Page Woven Wire Fence Co., second preferred...... 25.00* 
6 Semen SVeEStIMeNt SEClUTItIcS! COs. . 1s sc) seiaie sien + neldaie care sis 20.00* 
10 Mem NE aT atlanin allwayoncOnrs sits c/alote <= sloieve cides leven farateres 1,750.00* 
25 ‘American Smelting & Refining Co... s...2 . once tse 2,500.00* 
4 “Manchester Traction, Light & Power Co............. 480.00* 
3 SRMEE TL AT CY Br OO Me ee ne Ao hal cic ini orlceaie bs ear eise a sicie 375.00* 
35 SME TOAGL DEOOKACO ae etn we ae le Sis Sian 's mite auslaheiaa iene 0 525.00* 
1 share Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co........... 100.00* 
GusharessAdatisn Express GO: 1 rr ctem ays ole lenis dine cfeielalsleleiois « 5s 582.00* 
15 “New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co................. 3,000.00* 
10 “ Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., preferred............ 800.00* 
14 SEE SenimlesspMubper GOs PreLeLEediaiess:. (sails. cis.a's\e slaterersiv ie’ 1,260.00* 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 
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Miscellaneous Stocks, Continued. 


20 taeeN orth Western leleprapi Co...) sucecs: eee soak 1,000.00" 
5 Wane Mieticange xpress CO; ne es, cee ne 425.00° 
28 “Bridgeport Trust CO. Fos sone oie Bereich eee ee 4,200.00 
6% “ First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio.............. 650.00* 
“Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co......... 980.00* 
200 getiartbarr’Co. ‘preterred:.. ses cost cen nck Pusan 14,286.00* 
$79,041.18 
Real Estate. 
COTE EG) LINE. tad a tesy ole MN Ped ties et ana a eee ebay $ 800.00* 
SEES NG TENG IN Hy hoe a RCM cee ols A IC ave oe Gp tag 275.00* 
SEI oy LOS) (CK a9 a SPE AR CER te BA Ub) 8 1. Higley meen ali Laide 400.00* 
ReoaeOdeC Gun tyes MIN hain wesc ce pene ee oe 600.00* 
(RNG GD, UST a A Cant tena ae meaniee Ale RO ied ae UM Oil tis a gli hy OD got: od 1,920.00* 
PPCM COMO Onarias Cetin Se Lats he eae ec eee 900.00* 
Pe ee OTIC ONN tt ono ecit tne ec ac a ee eae 1,800.00* 
PTEGRCOOT OE CONE. Oh sitet Caen Tae en ote oe ee ee 6,000.00* 
(SOU E Ta Tol Gay si goes con oleh eee oe nO eae ey Siar) ME IEC ns Sis 5,000.00* 
PIG RED OTE MONARO h. Mac ise t ees ea a he Oe ee 100.00* 
$17,795.00 
Savings Bank Deposits. 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City Soca eae $225.00* 
Promissory Notes. 
DE ALRGON one cik sartivnon suerte hn Ne eee aes Ce a $400.00* 
EG |e NESE GAR Oars site pr etacete iltitrinys iia ior Dae OOO hice 50.00* 
BoM ENS EE oA Me Go clan larcie shina ace ost ahs Ge 400.00* 
$850.00 


Miscellaneous Investments. 
Deposited with Bank of Star, Star Ne Goan arce scree 4% $5,000.00 


Purrecc Knapp. account (principal)’../,.0.0 00 ee 7,404.42 

$12,404.42 

Uninvested Cash. 

Peicpalecasunin Ubanics ci yao. h ieeotas ae eee $23,036.01 
Ree ao) CO DANI a te ce eee 500.00 
Pee aicrot Deposit...:....54 nee ee ee 10,000.00 
eee me DED OGit as ait: stats ws< ec boas oa heh 20,000.00 

$53,536.01 


. The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments, 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities— 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc—belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and find the same correctly recorded in 
the book account; the valuation on March 31, 1916, being $932,996.50, to- 


gether with uninvested cash of $53,536.01, making a total for investment 
funds of $986,532.51. 


JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, May 25, 1916. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. 
ARRTCL Het 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home 
Missionary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in 
the several states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to 
support the Gospel ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the 
means of Christian education to the destitute within the United States and 
the West Indies. 

ARTICLE IIrI. 


MEMBERSHIP, 


1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901 shall retain their 
voting right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented 
in the voting membership of this Society by members elected in number 
and manner as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during the period of their membership in the National Council. 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be 
voting members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, 
and so chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, 
one section being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the National Council. In this selection it is 
expected that there will be included the officers, directors, executive com- 
mittee-men, superintendents and field workers of the Society, and one-fifth 
of the said voting members-at-large may be chosen from the organizations 
for the support of Congregational activities affiliated with the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members.—Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
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the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary 
life membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges 
of membership except voting. : 

5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, 
shall be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but 
no vote. 


ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


The Officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vive-President, a 
Treasurer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secre- 
taries, a Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary 
shall be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each 
Biennial Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 


3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six 
members, namely, one representative from each state organization which is 
recognized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the 
United States as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein 
provided, and shall be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recog- 
nized by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the 
right to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two 
candidates, a minister and a layman, from which nominations an 
election of one Director for a term of six years shall be made. At 
the expiration of the term his successor shall be chosen in the same 
manner. 


(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty- 
six Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all 
sessions. 


(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately 
be six years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(£)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 
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4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the 
Society shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Directors of not more than fifteen per- 
sons, a majority of whom shall be members of the Board. 


(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member 
of this Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be 
divided as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. 
After serving for six consecutive years a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be for one year ineligible for re-election. 

(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of 
each session of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to 
the Board of Directors. 

5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members 

of the Nominating Committee of the National Council. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an 
Assistant Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors 
on the nomination of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the 
Board of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 


VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Con- 
stitution who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon 
a roll to be made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the 
Recording Secretary, and no other persons, shall have the right to vote 
at the annual election, and in annual or other meetings of the Society upon 
questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the 
Society. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence 
of both of these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at 
any meeting of the Society. 5 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current 
expenses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep 
them in such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, 
and shall disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee 
shall direct. He shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board 
of Directors shall determine, and shall conduct the correspondence and 
other business of his office under the general supervision of the Board of 
Directors and its Executive Committee. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to 
examine the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates 
of stocks, bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all 
investments of the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of 


the same. 
ARTICLE X. 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant 
Secretary or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating 
to the office; he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State 
Societies and their Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by 
personal presentation, correspondence, and otherwise, to state and local 
associations and conferences, to churches and individuals, the object and 
claims of the Society and its component State Societies, and shall have 
charge and direction of the work of the Society under the general super- 
vision of the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee. He shall 
present the minutes of the Executive Committee and all its transactions to 
the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he shall prepare the yearly 
report of the Board of Directors for the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the Board or of its 
Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the said Annual 
Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Directors and 
shall attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICUYN XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY, 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society 
shall make up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as pro- 
vided in Article VI. 

ARTICLE XII. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors subject only to the review and judgment of 
the Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the 
property and business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided. This Board shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the 
third Sunday of January and in addition such specially called meetings as 
may be deemed necessary. All important questions of policy and all major 
questions of administration shall be reserved for decision at the Annual 
Meeting. After a due notice of the meeting has been sent in writing to 
each Director, fifteen shall constitute a quorum. Notices of Directors’ meet- 
ings shall be given by the General Secretary, or in case of a vacancy in 
that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting the Board shall de- 
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termine the apportionment of home missionary funds among all the states, 
whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related matters, 
and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of adminis- 
tration of the Society, including the election of official representatives, 
National and State. It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as 
possible, State Secretaries, Superintendents in Codperating States and Mis- 
sionary Districts and such other representatives of State Societies as may 
be by said Societies appointed, in order that the needs and opportunities in 
_ each of these states may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 

Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold 
by the Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive 
Committee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, in- 
cluding the power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of 
Directors, have and exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in 
the management of the business and affairs of the corporation, and it may 
authorize the seal of the corporation to be affixed to all such contracts, 
papers, and documents as may require it. The Executive Committee shall 
keep a record of its proceedings, which shall be at any time open to the in- 
spection of any member of the Board of Directors, and shall annually pre- 
sent a detailed report of its doings, including the minutes of its meetings, 
to the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE XIII. 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present 
nominations for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor 
and members of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision 
of this Constitution, and the action of the National Council relative to the 
common administration of this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES, 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, ex- 
cept those included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI, shall 
be divided into two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperat- 
ing States, respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incor- 
porated a Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II, 
which Society has determined with the approval of the Board of Directors 
of The Congregational Home Missionary Society to undertake self-sup- 
port; has entered into an agreement with said Board similar to that 
adopted by other Constituent States relative to expenditures within the 
state and the proportion of its funds to be set aside for The Congrega- 
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tional Home Missionary Society; has agreed to codperate with all other 
Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering the work 
and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete ac- 
count of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treas- 
urer of The Congregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be 
incorporated in the Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constitu- 
ent State whose State Society shall fail for three successive years to dis- 
charge its obligations to The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as 
defined by the Board of Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Constitu- 
ent State until restored by vote of the Board. 


2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to under- 
take self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the 
total sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has or- 
ganized and incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind 
described in Article II. with the approval of the Board of Directors of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, which State Society has entered 
into definite agreement with said Board as to the proportion of expenditures 
within the state to be raised by the state itself; has pledged its utmost en- 
deavor in advancing the work, both in the state and in the nation, and 
whose application that such state should be entitled a Cooperating State 
has been approved by the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. Any Cooperating State whose State Society shall fail 
for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, shall 
thereafter cease to be a Cooperating State until restored by vote of the 
Board. 


3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home 
mission work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions 
hereinbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


EMIRAMNE IIS, DOW 


AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Ex- 
tension Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society through the State Society of the state in which such city is lo- 
cated, and in the following manner: 


(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised 
as occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of 
the State and City Societies or committees of the same. 


(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 
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2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general 
officers or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist 
such related City Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under 
exceptional conditions and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary So- 
ciety has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors 
approves, and all such sections of the population, especially those speaking 
a foreign language, in which the State Societies agree that the Board of 
Directors and the officers of their National Society shall operate directly as 
a missionary agency, shall be known as Missionary Districts. In these dis- 
tricts the Board of Directors and its Executive Committee shall have power 
to appoint Superintendents, to employ missionaries, to establish churches; 
and on this work they shall report fully at the Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety. It shall be the constant aim of the Board of Directors, its Executive 
Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth of Congregational 
churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the said state 
approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said sections 
of the population individual churches may be brought into such a condition, 
especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National 
Council holds regular sessions, the Annual Meeting shall be held in con- 
nection with the National Council. This meeting shall be known as the 
Biennial Meeting. In other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such 
time and place in the United States as it shall appoint, or on failure of 
such appointment, as the Board of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. 
Twenty voting members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two- 
thirds of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless 
the same shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, 
or shall be recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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Owing to the fact that the appearance of this 


Report would be greatly delayed if held suffi- 
ciently long to make possible the incorporation of 
the minutes of the Annual Meeting, which will 
occur in Columbus, Ohio, in connection with the 
meeting of the National Council, it has been de- 
cided to issue the major part of the edition with- 
out the record of this meeting. Copies of the 
Report including the minutes of the Annual Meet- 
ing, as well as separate copies of the minutes 
themselves, may be had by the latter part of Oc- 
tober, 1917. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


OCTOBER 17, 1917 


In presenting this Ninety-first Annual Report, the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society begs leave to express its sin- 
cere gratitude at having been privileged to administer so important a work as 
these pages portray. 


Necrology. 


It is appropriate that we pause on the threshold to pay a tribute of respect 
and love to those whom the good Father has called from their labors to Him- 
self during the year. These names are inscribed on fairer pages; to the honor 
of the Society they are here recorded: 

Rev. A. F. Linscott, Eastford, Connecticut; Rev. C. H. Von Tobel, Litch- 
field, Maine; Rev. E. P. Tenney, Lebanon Center, Maine; Rev. M. Knowles, 
Salem, Michigan; Rev. A. E. Hartwell, Jamaica, Vermont; Rev. A. P. Powel- 
son, Tacoma, Washington; Rev. W. B. Fisher, Hazelwood, Washington; Rev. 
Albert Amundson, Tombstone, Arizona; Rey. D. B. Gray, Portland, Oregon; 
Rey. C. C. Warner, Mobridge, South Dakota. 

The places which these leave vacant are but a few of those needing to be 
filled by men called of God to serve. “Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest, that He send forth laborers into His harvest.” 


Summary of Results. 

The following table displays the comparative results of the work of the 
year. It is an encouraging showing. The accessions to churches disclose an 
increase of 494 over the record of the previous year, which means 494 more than 
in any year of the Society’s history. This and similar results, in spite of the 
fact that there are fewer missionaries, indicate that the work is growing more 
intensive rather than geographically extensive. 


Result of Year’s Work as Compared with that of Preceding Year. 


: 191617 1915-’16 Difference 
Number of churches, missions and preach- 
HEN MESEA TI O11 Sie tay) chor a ster sranchel ass ake cece aie'a od 2,423 2,401 22 more 
Total membership, aided churches, missions 
and preaching stations ....... Sot 103,839 99,478 4,361 more 
‘Defisil Gerken, 4h ids ncccdem Hedeconeeemen 14,052 14,546 494 more 
PNA dtHONS OM CONLCSSION: a: caetestcscs sess 9,284 9,147 137 more 
Total Sunday-school enrollment ........... 145,509 144,217 * 1,292 more 
iMewacnuncnes organized) ..).\4.c6 2 cise sco « 75 63 12 more 
Miitmbern OL mussionariess 45... sace ssc se 1,724 1,729 5 less 
loti smOLeSCEVICe mun seninieises Neiceeis se cisie tise 15,616 16,724 1,108 less 


iiwleesay savetatalevaly 6h. eh eet 8 i ict tae eae eo 192 186 6 more 
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Churches reaching self-support ............ 51 55 4 less 
Churches asking for renewal of aid ........ 29 35 6 less 
Mier Garcan, lamilaltsves oondccsdoacasaucces 65 53 12 more 
(Newapansonagest et ener eee ee 33 29 4 more 
Men serving single fields ............... a2 944 967 23 less 
Men serving two or more fields ............ 656 698 42 less 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 

CNT VHC IeN [NSN Seo nonoosanonavoor 469 421 48 more 


Foreign-Speaking Missions. 


Twenty-three languages besides English were used last year, as follows: 


PN Datilaneewer at a ecte <n eae 1 
AMPANCONEY a, 4 OG ae aon a ae ee 42 
ID OREiuAl EPR wae oor tek aes 20 
Chittesewyeeen ys seein cee 1 
Dano-Norwesiani assesses nee. 28 
Ditchaprere tee tee ca tes ee 1 
[giaberisle\ | ane ORI be ee IS REA ae 70 
Iiigevatel ni 5 yea ee Paar, a 9 
Gerona eat aas eae ee eke 116 
Grecle Marrs 50 o> Cos ere. 16 
IeDRE Wate era eee tctetne ces 2 
Un Satan esc s eee ea Te 2 


Divided by states the immigrant stations were as follows: 


California, Northern ........... 6 
California, Southern ..........: 20 
SE BBNECHCHim Bc We. ge} Oe 35 
Re OlOr adams Poh ie ak Ra bss 17 
SSMS GES, [Sei aa A 1 
Tdaho Northern .220).s.0.2....k 11 
LILIES yg a le ee 13 
USELESS. sn ie 1 
TROT ay ene ae 7 
Kansac@ee aa tmanel ic ee ots 6 
Mi atricummep en isistshctotmids sae ci aee 13 
iMatssachusettss:. sac; 20c04 40. 0ke 102 
itelwramunnh edt oe ae 3 
IMmnNeSOtA mCi pre cic e oe ee he Zo 
IMGSS OL eine see ee 3 
INMcomtartammeey. texcnccn fee ocren eee 11 
INebraskagemste, (sate ns eee 14 
ING vianap shines yeaa en eee 5 


Ltaliant Smt at sone eee eee 29 
Persian aipenet cect cee 1 
Polish. eae) ec vate deme ae 5 
Portuese here ee ee 3 
Slovakys soctaad.ce ce eee eee 9 
Spanish wos A. eee ee ee 15 
Swede-Hinnishwe eee eee tee etee il 
Swedel.s.). tascoschie eet eee 91 
SYTIAN s\.At dist eee  eee e 1 
Durkish-Armenian= se seeecnaeee: 1 
Welsh oe acs satis os eee ae ee 5 

Motalay St yco oe eee eee 469 
New Jicrseyanaccct ste ere 13 
Newallcxicomes een eee 9 
New cYorken 4.5 ee ee 16 
NorthaDalcotaw sees en ere ig 
Ohio}. ian caring het: bee 10 
Oklahonrayi...te. o> Soe a eee 2 
OsegOiiv.s 5 atinad: eek oy eee 17 
Pennsylvania oacu94. ae ee 24 
Rhoder island =).°...\,\ fa eee 6 
south) Dakota. <i... s. 9d eee 19 
Vexds =. oO. eG. oe eee 2 
Vettionticn wine. ashen iae oe 3 
Minginid). ce us naesei eee eee 2 
Washington’ 220 97.. 3. een 20 
Wiest. “Texastecina cee ne eee 2 
Wisconsin s,cwc. acc 2 teen eee 20 

Total aoes hiiee SG pee ee 469 


The Treasury. 


The receipts of the year were the best in the history of the Society with 
one exception. In 1895-96, phenomenal legacy returns placed the receipts some 
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$21,000 beyond those of the present year. This calculation is based on a stand- 
ardizing of the methods of reporting, and consequently does not appear to agree 
with the tables on another page. 

The total receipts through the national, state and city societies were 
$681,498.74, as compared with $641,840.32 the year before, a gain of $39,658.42. 
The gifts of the living to the national and state societies were $359,359.01, com- 
pared with $340,659.63 in 1915-16. The gifts from the living in 1906-07 were 
$286,356.91. Accordingly, in ten years the increase shown in contributions from 
the living to home missions amounts to 25 per cent, while the membership of 
the churches grew 14 per cent, and the home expenses advanced 16 per cent. 

Perhaps the most reassuring financial development of the year was the in- 
crease in the Legacy Equalization Fund from $26,115.27 to $99,795.58. This was 
made possible by the receipt of a single legacy of $100,000 from the estate of 
Mrs. D. Willis James. The natural fluctuation in receipts from legacies makes 
this fund all too small as an equalizer. 

The total funds of the Society have risen from $986,532.51 the preceding 
year, to $1,122,488.87, of which amount $572,792.88 produces income available 
for current uses; $335,079.81 produces annuities for donors during their lives, 
and $214,616.18 accumulates by the terms of the donors. These are the funds 
of the national Society; certain of the state and city organizations hold funds 
approximating an equal amount in the aggregate. 

For the eighth successive year, the books of the national Home Missionary 
Society were closed without a deficit. This is a testimonial to the policy of the 
administration to pay as it goes, and it places the responsibility for advancing 
or retreating upon the giving constituency of the Society. 

The detailed report of the Treasurer presented elsewhere is worthy of care- 
ful study. 


Per Capita Gifts. 


Including contributions from the living to the national, state and city so- 
cieties, the Congregationalists of the United States gave to home missions in 
1916-17 fifty and one-half cents per capita as compared with forty-eight and 
three-fourths cents per capita the preceding year. The record for the several 
states is as follows: 


RM ADAIR oe yet rete so esciarayaisis a.) as $0.03 TOwatest te aetna wetter $0.43 
1S a Sagatn } Pace eee eee .06 IRAMSAS¥ Cte ne ae ae ful 
BOrI7ZONA -.....s- 1 Sa A ee 37 Kentiuck yay eke erence 02 
Benibotnia NOTE) 0 0.05 or +5. 61 ILouisianamess cm eerie areas 10 
Saltrornia, (South) ... 25.25... .93 NMainelgyar ern it car atone: A8 
_ CHORALE Jago OS Bet oO ReOne 48 Maryland esetehys wee econ 13 
oR TEG RIC) Gah onanene as em eee 58 Massachtisctismeeiemticnc mo tace a. 55 
Mictrict of Columbia....c....... 28 Michiganiepperan to iccne cocecnt 55 
CURRY eine ROBE Seon o ree 50 Minives Otamparrs tamil tec ciois ee ove: f+ 81 
CRORE, ora on Bannon os Rees 05 IMISSESSID DEMME eye eid san tee tee 03 
RE AROM Pees nee ss. ois 923 IMSS One rts cok owas tet 1.05 
1, SHINES, Siesta ee Bue DeLee) Bie a 74 Mioutaniataer eerie ect cack ales: 25 


SMUT AIM ERC Sic telctelaeeinviese 24 INCDGASIAM RE Acco niae heise 51 
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INewalatapsiitessen seein. $0.44 Souths Garolinane seater re $0.76 
INE WIIIET SEY acetone coho sre Sac tees 92 South Dakotas rier ceric .26 
iNew vliexiCoren ciastemacscscneee 32 Tennessee. grncucteca cotter 05 
INF Wa COT Rates ws shai eacoie Slee 30 TOKAS Saki ie sncmncseee anegsala foreeare .66 
Nori Garolinase ese eaerce ceric k .06 tala athe oe Rael oe eee ne estates 16 
INoctim Dakota aereteeninite acorns 28 AVA =r canoriire amin ty, Axenen ay pranks axhos 29 
OOM re mere tai oh nc eareiein 39 MW ineinia ic: Aaya sep ence on eee teeetees <1 
Ollaliotiaternins scsi se etn m7, Wiashinetocen carci reer 1.19 
@Treconmeer oe asec at lus 20 WASCOMSItia cies coo eee 49 
Renusylvaniamem eee rite ese ea alti Wiyomitio’ gan den ne tattuas oneeenete A3 
vio cewt stander yocrecies aceccee Al TE a Wail_titen oak ean ac ere eee 01 


Constituent States. 


Most cordial relations have obtained between the national Society and 
the nineteen Constituent State organizations. There is a gradual increase in 
cooperative effort, both in the administration and in the promotion of income 
between the general and local bodies. 

During the year arrangements have been made in Constituent States where 
the national Society administers the foreign-speaking work whereby the state 
Superintendents are brought into supervisory relations with the immigrant 
work, with a view to unifying the denominational forces in those states to the 
mutual advantage of English-speaking and foreign-speaking churches. 


Administration. 


The year under survey is the first full year under the enlarged Board of 
Directors and Executive Committee as provided for by the action of the Na- 
tional Council. The revised constitution calls for but one regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors annually, namely, that in connection with the midwinter 
meeting. It also calls for the submission in writing of the minutes of each 
meeting of the Executive Committee to each Director. In this way the Di- 
rectors have a more intimate knowledge of the work of the Society than here- 
tofore. 

The Secretarial force remains the same as at the beginning of the year. 

One-half of the time of the General Secretary now belongs to The Con- 
gregational Church Building Society and the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society; likewise one-half of the salary and expenses is borne by 
those Societies. 

The title of Secretary Swartz has been changed from “Associate Secretary” 
to “Secretary of Missions,” with a view to making it clearer that his function 
is the supervision of the field force. 

The Assistant Secretary, Rev. William S. Beard, is charged with oversight 
of the office and the output of the literature of the Society. This specializing 
has shown itself in an up-to-date office administration and in substantial advance 
in the literary output. 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, as Secretary of the Woman’s Department, has 
been almost constantly among the churches, keeping the women’s organizations 
in vital and enthusiastic touch with home missions. Added office help has been 
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given her during the year, making possible commendable extension in the Box 
Department. 
Superintendence. 


There have been but two changes in the force of Superintendents during the 
year: In Vermont, Dr. C. H. Merrill, who has led in the affairs of the Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society for twenty-eight years, yields the laboring oar to 
his nephew, Rey. C. C. Merrill, widely known in the denomination as National 
Secretary on Apportionment for several years, and more recently as the New 
England Secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. Dr. Merrill will 
continue in the work, so that the new Active Superintendent will have the bene- 
fit of the experience of the past years. In Indiana, shortly after the beginning 
of the year, Rev. L. C. Talmage was invited to serve as Acting Superintendent, 
thus filling a vacancy. In this capacity he still serves the churches of the state 
while continuing his work as pastor of the church at Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The application of the principle of division of labor to the Secretarial force 
has approved itself in the experience of the past three years, in that the spe- 
cializing of Secretary Swartz in the oversight of the work on the field has meant 
closer relationship with the Superintendents on the part of the office, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Directors. The results are apparent in the returns 
from the field shown in the intensive work of the entire force. 


Publicity. 

The Society maintains constant and consistent efforts to inform and interest 
its constituency. The platform is occupied constantly by secretaries, superin- 
tendents and missionaries; also by pastors and volunteer workers who give 
enthusiastically of their time and effort. Correspondence is maintained by the 
national and state offices with thousands of individual givers; the printed page 
in magazines, books, denominational periodicals and general literature is sys- 
tematically employed, and the officers and workers of the Society codperate 
with the denominational agencies in promoting the common interests of the sev- 
eral benevolent societies. The year has seen a considerable increase in this pub- 
licity work. The literature and the speakers of the Society seem to be more and 
more welcome in the churches. 


The Tercentenary Program. 


The year has seen the program by which the denomination proposes to cele- 
brate the 300th anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and which 
emanated from the offices of the Home Missionary Society, well launched. 
The Secretaries and officers of the Society have taken an active part in promot- 
ing this movement. The Secretaries have conducted and assisted in conduct- 
ing a number of district Tercentenary conferences. Special emphasis has been 
placed upon evangelism and the missionary budget. This effort is illustrative of 
the growing spirit of codperation among the denominational forces. 


The Realignment. 


Looking forward to the complete carrying out of the action of the National 
Council, and therefore of the Societies, at New Haven in 1915, the Executive 
Committee has throughout the year constituted the membership of the Board 
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of Trustees of The Congregational Church Building Society, and since Novem- 
ber 1, 1916, the membership of the Missionary and Extension Committee of the 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society. The procedure is to 
meet as one body with a common set of officers and transact business of com- 
mon interest, which is ratified later in special votes under the name of each 
organization. Then is taken up in rotating order the business of each Society. 
In this way first-hand knowledge of the plans of the several Societies is had by 
each of the others, and all is carried forward with unity of purpose. In the 
case of the Sunday-School Society, it is necessary to have the approval of the 
Board of Directors of that organization, but the initiative has been with the 
New York committee. 

To facilitate business the several offices involved have been moved into 
juxtaposition on the eighth floor of the United Charities Building in New York, 
making conference and cooperation easy. 

These closer relationships have clearly advantaged the work of the Home 
Missionary Society, involving some financial economies, but mostly providing 
for increased efficiency through intimate codperation in matters so vitally related 
as providing Sunday-schools, church buildings and pastors on the missionary 
fields. 


The Midwinter Meeting. 


According to constitutional provision, the Directors met in annual session 
in Chicago the third week in January, at which time they caused to be assem- 
bled the Superintendents and field workers of the Society, inviting also the 
representatives of the other Congregational benevolent Societies for conference. 
At this meeting the whole scope of the work of the Society was presented to 
the Directors, and actions were taken providing for the orderly ongoing of 
the organization and on matters of general policy affecting its work. 

It is the growing conviction of the Board that this midwinter meeting is 
of importance far in excess of its cost in time and money. 


Salaries of Ministers. 


Under the conviction that the strength of the church depends upon the 
strength of its ministry, and that such strength cannot be maintained without 
adequate support, and being convinced that the support is not adequate, the 
Home Missionary Society has inaugurated a movement to increase the salaries 
of low-paid ministers to a minimum of $800 and house throughout the country. 
To secure this end a campaign of publicity has been carried on in the public 
prints and by private correspondence, with a view to stimulating the churches 
to do their part and with the added endeavor to raise money with which the mis- 
sionary grant might be made larger, especially to such churches as would increase 
their own gifts for this purpose. There are evidences that the campaign is 
being successful in the first particular, and a not inconsiderable amount of 
money has reached the treasuries of the national and state societies with which 
to increase salaries. This money is being applied, dollar for dollar, where 
churches will do their part, and it has brought joy and strength to the heart of 
many a pastor. It is not thought that $800 and a house is sufficient by any 
means, but that no pastor who is giving full time and strength to a church 
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should receive less, while a general endeavor should be made to lift all salaries 
to adequate standards. 


Codperation. 


It is increasingly clear that the progress of the Kingdom of Christ de- 
mands that the several groups of Christians in America work together rather 
than in competition. The Society has always stood for codéperation and it now 
maintains active relations in comity with the several denominations in the 
United States, especially through the Home Missions Council, in which body 
representatives of some thirty fellowships are found. With the aggressive 
leadership of this Society, plans are now developing for definite efforts tc 
eliminate overlapping wherever it may be found in the United States. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The twelve months just closed have constituted, beyond question, the most 
prosperous year of the life of the Society, extending now over nearly a century 
of American history. 

Within recent years there has been undergoing a marked change in the 
character of home missionary work. The era of rapid and mushroom settle- 
ments is drawing to a close, and it is therefore no longer good policy to spread 
churches broadcast over great areas into which people are just beginning to 
move. The old slogan, “A church of our order in every community,” is an 
anachronism. The Congregational Home Missionary Society was among the 
first to recognize this change of fundamental conditions, but the other great 
missionary boards during the last three or four years have also clearly been 
conscious of the change. 

The demand for intensive work of the highest order is steadily growing, and 
it is our purpose to occupy as many fields as we can man adequately and as are 
free from the evils of overchurching. 

We have made, during the year, a slight increase in the number of churches 
and missions, this increase, however, being exactly one per cent. There has been, 
on the other hand, a very notable net increase in the membership of the aided 
churches, this number now having for the first time passed the hundred thou- 
sand mark, the exact figure being 103,839. 

The Society, of course, is constantly organizing new churches, both because 
of the insistence of the invitation coming to us, and because of the release of 
funds due to the arrival at self-support of other churches. During the year, one 
new church reached self-support on the average each week, the total being actu- 
ally fifty-one. During the same time, we organized a new church at the rate of 
one in a little less than every five days, the total number being seventy-five. 

These figures represent a steady, conservative, and well-considered enlarge- 
ment of our activity, but at the same time every effort has been made to see 
that no new work was established except in fields where its service would be 
profitable beyond question, where competition with other churches would not 
occur, and where the expectation of permanent fruitfulness is of the best. 

During the past year, particular emphasis has been placed upon the Program 
of the Tercentenary. The whole home missionary organization has gone heart- 
ily to work upon the fulfilment of the goals of the Tercentenary Program. This 
endeavor on the part of the Society has proven to be not only profitable to the 
Program, but of very significant and permanent profit to the churches. The Pro- 
gram itself has come as a stimulus, reaching the very nerve termini of our de- 
nominational body in the most remote mission stations. 

An especial effort has been placed upon that portion of our work which re- 
fers to the privilege of the Christian church of winning men to the Kingdom of 
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God and to membership in the Christian fellowship. We have used the general 
word evangelism for this work, though in so employing it we have had to give 
it its widest meaning. The Society prepared a year ago with the greatest care, 
a brief, workable Program of Evangelism. This Program was sent to every 
pastor under the commission of the national Society, and during the year it 
has been followed up with a multitude of letters and conferences. 

We are, therefore, greatly delighted to be able to report that the accessions 
to the membership of our churches is the highest within the entire life of the 
Society, having reached the total of 14,546. The increase has largely been in 
the churches under the care of the national Society, in which group there has 
been a net increase of 27%4 per cent over the year preceding, which was, in 
turn, the best up to that time. Throughout the entire nation, the home mis- 
sionary churches reported one accession to membership for every six and three- 
quarter members enrolled, whereas in the denomination as a whole, excluding 
the home missionary churches, the ratio was one accession to every fourteen 
enrolled. This reveals the interesting and, indeed, highly significant fact that 
the home missionary churches have been more than twice as fruitful in this re- 
spect as have our other churches. 

It is planned that the procedure under the Program of Evangelism, which 
has worked so happily and profitably for the churches of the national Society 
during the last year, may be carried in the same method and spirit to the mis- 
sionary churches of the Constituent States. We would even venture to rec- 
ommend to many of the self-supporting churches the adoption of the same 
Program, confident that it would prove to be not only spiritually profitable but 
administratively most gratifying to the churches themselves. 

The Home Missionary Society does Sunday-school work of immense extent. 
The enrollment for the past year in the Sunday-schools connected with the 
churches of this Society, reached the large total of 145,509, which is a net in- 
crease of 1,292 over the year preceding. 

A very frank and businesslike statement should be made with reference 
to the missionaries themselves. The Society last year maintained 1,724 mission- 
aries in active service. In spite of the considerable increase in the number of 
fields and the large increase in the number of members, we have commissioned 
five less missionaries than the year before, the net total being 1,724, which rep- 
resents about one-third of all the active pastors now serving the denomination. 
The work now in operation is so much larger than these men are able adequately 
to cover that at this date we need 192 men more than we are able to secure. 
Unfortunately, most of these men are desired for fields where the salaries 
are small. 

The Society is using every effort to lift the minimum salary to a standard 
which social students everywhere have agreed should be regarded as the lowest 
to be paid any man who is expected to support a family, namely, $800 and 
house, or its equivalent. At the beginning of the year, the national Society re- 
ported one hundred and thirteen men under commission who are giving their full 
time to the churches, and who are receiving less than this very moderate amount, 
Funds were solicited, and sufficient has been secured to make it possible to offer 
every church the coéperation of the Society, share and share alike, in raising 
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the low salaries to this standard minimum. The churches are responding rapidly, 
and we are hopeful that by the conclusion of the year in which we now are 
working, there shall be practically no man under the commission of the na- 
tional Society who is giving his full time to the work who will be asked to 
serve for less than the minimum amount needed to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

The work among the foreign-born has been of particular interest in these 
days of international difficulty. The number of churches for those of foreign 
speech has increased from four hundred and twenty-one to four hundred and 
sixty-nine, a net increase of forty-eight. Particular mention may, with pro- 
priety, be made of the churches using the German language, for these have been 
remarkably prosperous during the year. The membership of some of the 
churches is composed almost wholly of Germans whose ancestors for several 
generations have lived in Russia. Others are of more immediate German 
origin. The pastors are in larger proportion from the German Empire. Their 
attitude during the very difficult period through which they have been passing, 
has been one of remarkable poise and moderation. Their growth in member- 
ship has also been noteworthy, as they have added nine hundred and seventy- 
four members during the twelve months, or about one-fifteenth of the entire 
accessions of the whole home missionary group has occurred in the German 
churches. 

Our national life has been greatly quickened with a new realization of the 
value of the solidarity of the people of the land. This has reflected itself in the 
religious life of the missionary churches. The English-speaking churches and 
pastors have been more eager to fellowship intimately with those who use other 
speeches, while the latter have been rapidly strengthening their consciousness of 
their position in the entire Congregational body. The Society has been seeking 
to lead in this closer affiliation by making such adjustments in its supervision as 
will bring the ties together as intimately as possible. To this end, several of the 
state Superintendents have been asked to become administratively responsible 
for certain groups of foreign-speaking churches within their states, even though 
at the same time the national Society continues to render the necessary support. 
In this way the Superintendent becomes the agent of the national Society as 
well as the representative of his own state conference. The plan seems to be 
working with entire satisfaction and to be leading in the direction desired. 

Another matter, which at first does not seem as important as it is, has re- 
ceived a renewed emphasis, namely, the purpose of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety to build up not only local Congregational churches, but to strengthen them 
in their fellowship. The great difficulty in securing an adequate supply of mis- 
sionary pastors has led to the commissioning of a considerable number of men 
of other denominations, who have desired to hold their ecclesiastical relation- 
ship with the body from which they come. They have thus been Presbyterians, 
or Baptists, or Methodists, while serving as pastors of Congregational mission- 
ary churches. We are on the happiest terms with the sister denominations; 
we have no criticism of any man who desires to be a Baptist, or a Methodist, 
or any other kind of Protestant. We clearly recognize, however, that in re- 
fusing to enter our fellowship, such man, however devoted he may be, serves 
to divide rather than to strengthen our common interests, and this becomes seri- 
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ous in the places of scattered population. We are, therefore, insisting that com- 
missions be issued only to men whose ecclesiastical standing is Congregational. 
The detailed reports from the states and departments are as follows: 


ALASKA. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society has work at four points in 
Alaska—that is, at Douglas, Valdez, Anchorage, and Nome. Many changes 
are taking place in the territory. The building of a Government railroad, con- 
necting Seward on Resurrection Bay with Fairbanks on the Tanana River in the 
interior and opening up the coal fields along and near the route, taken with 
the unwinding of the red tape with which in the past the Government has made 
difficult the settlement of the territory and the appropriation of its riches, have 
meant the introduction of considerable populations of new people and the shift- 
ing of former residents of the “Great Country.” One of the results is the city 
of Anchorage on Cook Inlet, springing up over night, with a population of 
6,000 to 8,000 people, with many stations and camps near it reaching to the 
Matannuska coal fields. As soon as apprized of this development, The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society sent in a missionary instructed to do what 
needed to be done and where it was called for. Under these instructions, Rev. 
J. F. Dunstan has done a most worthy work at Anchorage, where property has 
been secured, and a church is being organized which promises a strength that 
will more than compensate for losses entailed by fire and mine disaster at Valdez 
and Douglas. 

It is a heroic work our devoted missionaries are doing against heavy odds 
in the new territory, where the normal moral restraints and spiritual allies are 
mostly wanting. One result of the labor of Christian missionaries. appears in the 
voting dry of the territory during the year. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTHERN). 


Northern California can report that the past year has been one of steady 
growth. We believe that the figures, when finally compiled, will show the 
largest advance in many years. 

We have placed particular emphasis upon four departments of work: 

Decadent sections. Largely old towns in mining districts where the popu- 
lation has been steadily increasing for twenty years, and where there is little or 
no church life and few or no Sunday-schools. Incomes are small and there are 
no industries. If ministers and churches are to be maintained it must be by dis- 
proportionately large appropriations. Automobiles should be used in caring 
for these fields. 

We have large sections of rapidly-growing country that require prompt oc- 
cupation, with adequate church buildings, if we are to do anything with it. It 
is now occupied almost exclusively by two denominations, one of which sends in 
pastors with good salaries paid by the denomination. Adequate church buildings 
are also being erected by this church. Another denomination occupies the field 
with occasional services by neighboring pastors, or by sending ministers to the 
churches and paying smaller salaries than we can secure men for. So far; we 
have been able to do very little of this work, owing to our inability, under pres- 
ent rules and with present means, to meet the conditions. 
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We have been largely engrossed in strengthening the churches already 
formed. When the State Conference was formed there were more than forty 
small churches already organized, which the trustees felt compelled to conserve 
until such time as they should become strong, or until they were discontinued. 
During these years, therefore, the formation of new churches has just about 
kept pace with the death of weak, inefficient, or poorly-located churches. The 
Conference is trying to establish and maintain only work that will be worth 
while, to do the work it does well, and to do no more than can be done effi- 
ciently. 

Increasingly, the foreign-speaking work has been a factor in our Conference. 
Under the Home Missionary Society, Italian, Spanish, German and Armenian 
work is maintained; under the American Missionary Association, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and Indian. It is all promising or rewarding or both. 

A German Conference, related to the State Conference, as associations are 
related, and nominating a trustee for the state board, has been formed the past 
year. 

Our Armenians are, for the most part, amenable to suggestion, and this 
work is growing nicely. 

The Italian and Spanish work is moving along as well as could be hoped. 

The Chinese work is good and is enlarging slowly. The Japanese work is 
a particularly bright page in our Christian progress. But the greatest need is 
among our Indians, and the little that we, as Christians or citizens, do is de- 
plorable. They are a dying race. Shall we stand by only to alleviate their suf- 
ferings or to see them die? 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN). 


Perhaps the most outstanding development in our local work is the final 
accomplishment of a long-desired plan of interdenominational comity. The 
superintendents and other representatives of the following denominations have 
organized themselves into a strong and efficient body: Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, Methodists, Presbyterians, Reformed Presbyterians, United 
Presbyterians, and United Brethren. 

A plan of work has been adopted which is awaiting the formal approval of 
the various denominations at their several annual meetings. Meanwhile, the 
superintendents have put their plan in operation through monthly meetings. 
Problems of over-churched communities have been discussed, and means sought 
to overcome the competition. Entrance into new fields is being carefully investi- 
gated, but most outstandingly has the plan been put into operation in the organi- 
zation of a community church at Owensmouth, a new suburb of Los Angeles. 

The entire plan of comity marks a new epoch in our church work in South- 
ern California, and heartens us to the task ahead, since, in place of competition 
and waste, our new interdenominational policy has become codperation. 

As to our denominational situation, we number one hundred and thirteen 
churches and seventeen thousand three hundred: and eleven members, showing 
a loss of one church through revision of the roll. There has been a gain of 
one hundred and seventy-two in church membership and seven hundred and 
forty-eight in Sunday-school enrollment. We raised for home missions during 
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the year a total of $16,230.87, exclusive of a trust fund of $1,000 and an annuity 
gift of $2,000, neither of which is immediately available. This shows a gain of 
$1,896.42 over the preceding year. We have aided forty-eight churches, and 
four have come to self-support. 

The comparative receipts for our benevolent Societies show an encouraging 
gain all along the line; for not only have the contributions to state home mis- 
sions increased, but those to the other Societies as well, the total gain in gifts 
to all of the seven Societies being $4,805.84. Deeper interest and loyalty on the 
part of our many contributors have been most gratifyingly displayed. 

An item of special home missionary interest should be noted in the en- 
gaging of Rey. Almon B. Chase as missionary among the Mexicans in Southern 
California, who number one hundred and fifty thousand. From his years of serv- 
ice as a missionary of the American Board in Mexico, Mr. Chase is especially 
well adapted to his work and enters upon it with courage and hope. For the pres- 
ent, he localizes his work in Bakersfield, where a large colony of Mexicans offers 
a needy field for missionary work. It is expected that, ultimately, it will be pos- 
sible for the services of this missionary to be extended to a wider field. 

The general aim has been to strengthen the work already established, rather 
than to seek to develop new work more rapidly than it can be cared for properly. 
The outlook is encouraging and the opportunities wide. 


COLORADO. 


The year 1916 closed with nearly all of the fields supplied with preaching 
services and an atmosphere of hopefulness and increasing confidence every- 
where apparent. 

The year has been characterized by devotion and self-sacrifice on the part of 
our home missionaries, and the abiding place the church has in the lives of the 
laymen has been demonstrated again and again. One church that was facing ex- 
tinction was saved by the sacrifice of its membership, many of the working 
girls in the congregation receiving six or seven dollars a week giving an en- 
tire week’s salary, aside from their regular contribution, to tide things over 
until a better day. We are happy to report that the church is saved. 

The condition, not unknown in the past, where the church has been planted 
in strife and bitterness and rivalry is fast passing. The denominations: in 
Colorado are working more cordially together than ever, with one glaring ex- 
ception. A little publicity will doubtless clear the atmosphere, so far as this de- 
nomination is concerned. 

Ministers come and go in about the same proportion as formerly, there hav- 
ing been during the year eighteen calls and sixteen resignations. Twelve good 
men have been added to the working force, ten of whom are college and semi- 
nary men. 

Nine hundred and ninety-five were added on confession of faith, and 606 
by letter during 1916, making a total of 1,601, giving Colorado today 11,405 
members. 

Progress has been made in the reduction of church debts, while property 
_ yaluation has increased. 

“A fine building was dedicated at East Lake, a promising missionary field 
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just north of Denver, and many churches have made extensive improvements 
on their property. ; 

The Cortez problem, now national in its significance, still hangs fire. The 
Presbyterians have agreed to pay $3,000 for our church building, but have, 
through trivial technicalities, been able to postpone the settlement. The reasons 
for delay are trifling. Other problems have happily yielded. For example, 
Grand Junction now seems to be definitely saved to the denomination, and the 
work is going forward with increasing strength. 

The Every-Member Canvass is being used by a larger number of churches 
than ever before. Notable successes have been reported from Montrose, Greeley, 
Plymouth-Denver, and Longmont. 

Under the efficient leadership of Mrs. F. J. Estabrook, the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Union is becoming a stronger factor than ever in our missionary 
work, 

Two outstanding successes are to be recorded in Denver. First, the reor- 
ganization of the City Missionary Society, placing it upon a more permanent 
basis, and second, the coming together of two antagonistic, competing churches 
in Berkeley. The Methodist and Congregational denominations have been 
struggling for years, each church far below the line of self-support. We or- 
ganized first, and hence the Methodists were the aggressors. In July, through a 
conference with Bishop McConnell and Superintendent Auman, who represented 
the Methodists, and Superintendents Moore and Allingham, the two churches 
were united, the Methodists withdrawing and turning their property over to us. 
The new organization, called the Berkeley Community Congregational Church, 
is enjoying phenomenal prosperity. The Sunday-school, with cradle roll and 
home department, totals 207. Preaching services are well attended. Plans are 
on foot to move the old Congregational church to the new property and convert 
it into a parsonage. Superintendent Allingham is in charge of the work. We 
hope to demonstrate by the success of this organization what can be done in 
the way of comity in sections of many large cities, and in villages and country 
districts as well. 

At present, we are facing most serious problems growing out of the very 
success of our home missionary work. We have no less than six abnormally 
large circuits on the Western Slope. In practically each one of these the work 
has developed so that we will be compelled to divide the fields. Some of these 
have been self-supporting because we were able to yoke points thirty-five to fifty 
miles apart. Now that the work has grown and demands division, we must 
invest home missionary money while making the transition. 

A very successful session of the Manitou Conference was held in June, with 
Professor Henry H. Walker, Ph.D., of Chicago Seminary, as the Principal lec- 
turer. This has become an established part of the work of the churches of the 
state. 

A new church was organized at Arickaree in the Eastern Association, and 
new work is developing in connection with several of our larger home mission- 
ary circuits. 

Mr. William E. Sweet, Moderator of the Conference for the year, is laying 
definite plans for the increase of the Every-Member Canvass and the general 
efficiency of the work in the state. 
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CONNECTICUT. 


Considered by churches, Congregationalism is numerically one less than a 
year ago. This is due to the union of the First and Second churches in Bridge- 
port, and the seeming loss is merely a merger which ought to result in increased 
strength and enlarged efficiency. 

Additions to church membership, both on confession and by letter, are 
larger than last year, but they are by no means proportionate to the increase of 
inhabitants. The incoming peoples are either of another sort racially and ec- 
clesiastically, or sufficient time has not yet elapsed or needed desire and skill 
developed to reap a harvest. 

If the tremendous industrial expansion of the last two years does not result 
in more men and money for the churches, we have lost much soul in gaining 
the world. 

The cause of home missions is close to the heart of our Connecticut Con- 
gregational constituency, more churches contributing to this phase of our de- 
nominational work than to any one other. The state gives more per capita to 
home missions than does any other New England commonwealth, and its sixty- 
per cent to the national work exceeds that of any other constituent. 

The rural missionary churches are responding splendidly to their opportu- 
nities. They have beheld the vision, and the pastors have enlarged their borders, 
enhanced their leadership and intensified their influence. 

Self-support is coming frequently to the country churches by bequests from 
those who rest from their labors. This release means to further the work among 
foreigners, which is immense, increasing, and imperative and requiring heavy 
expense. The latest work is among the Finns, this making a scriptural number 
of seven tongues among the fifty-seven varieties in this traditionally Yankee 
state. 

With the cost of living soaring out of sight, it is pleasant to note that the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut has increased the grant to twenty of its min- 
isters, and in all but two instances the church served matched this increase. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


We give aid to ten Dano-Norwegian churches, served by seven pastors. The 
average aid is $185 per pastor, $285 per church. Five churches are aided by city 
or state societies. 

There are eighty-two groups of Dano-Norwegian Christians in the country, 
free and independent in spirit and Congregational in method. Twenty-eight of 
these are affiliated with the Congregational body, twenty-nine are independent, 
and twenty-six are organized as missions. In addition, there are preaching sta- 
tions connected with some of these churches. Sixty-eight of the churches have 
houses of worship, all but two of the Congregational churches, and all but two 
of the independent churches being provided with buildings. Thirty-three of the 
pastors of these churches were trained in Chicago Seminary; seven were from 
the Norwegian Academy and Bible Institute, formerly at Rushford, Minnesota, 
now at Minneapolis; four were from Moody Institute, and twenty-two were from 
Norway and Denmark, having practically no theological training. 

The independent churches and mission organizations are good fields for us 
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to cultivate, with a view to drawing them into our fellowship. We are their 
nearest religious kin. The Superintendent is welcomed to all their pulpits, and 
would be glad to make better and larger use of the opportunities. However, 
being tied down to teaching in Chicago, it is not possible to visit them suffi- 
ciently often to make an impression on them. They seem to be gradually draw- 
ing closer to us. Occasionally we are asked whether we could aid them in the 
support of a trained pastor. The Dano-Norwegian people have, as a rule, done 
their own pioneer work, using evangelists who gather the people into tents in 
the summer time, and into halls and homes and churches in the winter. The 
greatest difficulty is always to provide for the support of trained pastors after 
the results are gathered into an organized church. 

The Dano-Norwegian churches, aided by The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society, are among the smallest of the churches, and yet they are not 
proportionately less important than the larger churches for the saving and train- 
ing of the people. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the church is growing in numbers, in unity, and in 
spiritual strength, still carrying bravely the annual obligations on the church 
debt, and hoping, this year, for aid from the Society. 

In Clintonville, Navarino, and Wittenberg, Wisconsin, are three little 
churches united under one pastor, caring for the people scattered on farms, and 
sending out young people to the cities. From these little fields came an Eng- 
lish-speaking, able Congregational minister, two English-speaking pastors in 
other denominations, and one efficient minister’s wife, now at work in a city 
church. Quite a number of our young ministers have had their first experience 
and testing in these fields, and students have learned much by summer work, 

Maple Valley, Pulcifer, and Lakewood, Wisconsin, are three churches 
served by a Norwegian pastor who preaches in English as well as Norwegian 
in all of them. In addition, he makes trips to the lumber camps, where he can 
get together as many as a hundred men to hear the Gospel. 

Winona, Minnesota. This Scandinavian church has called back a former 
pastor, who has established regular Sunday evening English services, trying to 
minister to the unchurched English-speaking population near his church while 
continuing his Scandinavian work. He is also caring for a new mission in 
LaCrosse. 

The Norwegian church in Tacoma, Washington, has been without a pastor 
for nearly a year. Services, however, have been kept up by the men, some of 
them being able to give expository Bible talks in lieu of sermons. A new pastor 
came in on February 1, and the outlook is good. 

The church in Seattle, Washington, has made gains, although the pastor 
was absent for several months on account of sickness. They worship in a 
rented hall, but have begun raising funds for a lot and a building. 

The organization in Portland, Oregon, has gained in numbers, and has 
erected and dedicated a substantial church building on a good location. The 
pastor has access to many families not yet connected with the church, and he 
expects to win some of them. 

The Norwegian paper, Evangelisten, reports a hard struggle to continue, 
with the increased cost of paper and printing; but the people are rallying to 
its support and are sending in contributions as well as new subscriptions. 
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The Academy and Bible Institute, formerly at Rushford, Minnesota, which 
is supported wholly by the churches in these groups, was moved this year to 
Minneapolis. They wish to develop a theological department for the training 
of ministers for the Dano-Norwegian churches. 

The foreign institutes of Chicago Theological Seminary were discontinued 
this year. However, provision was made for all but the German Institute in 
connection with the newly-organized Chicago Christian Institute. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT. 


Our Finnish School has been caring for the preaching points at Chicago, 
Joliet, and Wilmette, in Illinois. 

A lady missionary has been caring for our work in Duluth, Biwabik, and 
Midway, Minnesota, very successfully. It will, however, be necessary for a 
minister to take charge of these organizations if they are to become active, 
permanent churches. 

At Butte, Montana, a very good beginning was made the first of the year, 
but owing to difficulties of various kinds, church work has been practically given 
up for the present. 

Since last June, Rev. Edward A. Hart has been in charge of the Finnish 
work at Englewood, Jersey City, Montclair, and Tenafly, in New Jersey. 

Our work at Astoria, Oregon, has greatly flourished since Rev. Reino 
Hiironen was established as pastor. The church has been repaired and a new 
vestry erected. The Young People’s Society, consisting of thirty members, has 
been organized, and there is a Sunday-school, with a membership of sixty. 

The work at Portland, Oregon, is being very successfully conducted by 
Rev. Samuel Nevala since his ordination in July, 1916. 

Mr. Nevala, Mr. Hiironen, and Rev. Andrew Ojala have been looking after 
the congregations at Aberdeen, Brush Prairie, Kelso, Lincoln Creek, Salmon 
Creek, Seattle, and Winlock. The membership at these places has increased 
forty per cent during the year. 

A church at Lewiston, Michigan, has been dedicated, and we are planning 
for a new house of worship at Portland, Oregon. A lot for this purpose was 
recently bought and paid for. Two new churches are in process of erection, one 
at Lincoln Creek, Washington, and one at Seaside, Oregon. 

We are anxiously looking for five good men to take charge of five of our 
important fields. They are Biwabik, Midway, and Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
Butte, Montana. Two very promising young men, one of them a college man, 
will graduate from our school next June. I hope provision can be made to put 
them in the places where they are badly needed. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


In the presence of wars and rumors of wars, we are able to report a pros- 
perous year’s work. 

New churches have been organized at the following places: Gering and 
Bayard, Nebraska; Proctor, Iliff, Denver, and Briggsdale (St. John’s and Zion), 
Colorado; Elgin, North Dakota; Quincy, Illinois; Odessa, Washington; Kima- 
ma, Idaho; Hope, near Watkins, Montana; and Alpena, South Dakota, thirteen 
in all. 
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Nine churches and four parsonages have been erected, and the net increase 
in members over losses counts up one thousand one hundred and sixty, making 
our total membership more than sixteen thousand. While we have but one gen- 
eral missionary, and although a brother from Russia, educated in our Institute, 
deserted from our ranks and fomented the most conscienceless competition, it 
is most gratifying to be able to report that none of our churches was detached 
from us, in spite of the most enticing offers. 

We are also rejoicing in the success of our North and South Dakota 
churches in appointing their own general missionary, Rev. Louis Ebertz, who 
is doing a most valuable work in codperation with us. At the present time he is 
completing a month’s service among our Canadian churches, for which purpose 
he was graciously loaned to us. 

Colorado Germans were so much encouraged by this example that they 
voted to secure the appointment of Rev. John Holzer, of Windsor, as their 
general missionary and proceeded at once to secure the needed funds by sub- 
scription. Over $500 has been subscribed for three years, and it is expected that 
the greater part, if not all, his salary will be thus provided. We consider his 
appointment practically assured. 

The question arises as to how so much interest in the home field affects the 
gifts for our missionary Societies. We are glad to report that in no case is 
there a decrease. On the contrary, the American Board reports an increase of 
more than $600 over last year. The total shows a gain of $3,700 over last year’s 
contributions, while money for “other Congregational purposes” (Redfield 
chiefly), totaled $3,518, making a grand total of $28,451, while the value of church 
property reported exceeds the one million mark. Considering the crop condi- 
tions in our strongest conferences, we believe that the friends of our work may 
feel well repaid. 

The removal of the German Institute of Chicago Seminary to Redfield, 
South Dakota, was not expected to occur without causing a ripple. It deprived 
us of the active codperation of our beloved Professor Obenhaus, and led some 
of our students to seek a college education. Others decided to remain at the 
Seminary without the German Department, while a number yielded to the blan- 
dishments of another denomination, which seems quite ready to borrow both our 
churches and our men. How many will remain away from us is yet to be proved. 
We are learning, again and again, the importance of the Master’s injunction, 
“Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest.” 

Redfield was never so prosperous financially, while the number of German 
students is the largest on record. A gracious revival under the leadership of 
Pastor Grove, of Lincoln, Nebraska, left none of our boys floundering in un- 
certainty. 

We are sometimes asked, “How does the war affect your work?” It is 
probably too early to measure fully, but the following facts have come to my 
knowledge: 

One of our “double-barrelled” ministers had been cultivating a Welsh 
church with some success, serving it regularly on Sunday evenings, while he 
cared for the German church in the mornings. Soon after the war broke out 
our Welsh friends withdrew. A year or more afterward some of our German 
brethren felt that the evening English service was not expressive of their loyalty 
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to the Fatherland. The pastor wisely did not try to decide the question ex 
cathedra, but suggested a term of services in English and an equal term in Ger- 
man, whichever services attracted the most hearers to prevail. The services 
are now regularly conducted in the English language, and without criticism 
or opposition. 

In a certain city a very patriotic Congregational minister preached a “rous- 
ing war sermon.” It did arouse some good people in our church who feel that 
the Gospel is the proper theme for the pulpit. Similar cases will doubtless occur 
now and then, but let us not forget that “one sparrow does not make a spring,” 
and that foolish prejudice here and there in a church does not characterize the 
whole congregation. 

Confident that reasonable support will still enable us to carry forward a 
growing and valuable work, we set our faces toward the rising sun. 


IDAHO (NORTHERN). 


The work of the churches of Northern Idaho during the year has been very 
satisfactory. The Wallace region has been cared for in a strong way by Rev. 
Carl H. Veazie, with an assistant. Deary has received into its membership 
twenty-nine persons, this being done through the splendid work of laymen, on 
the foundation laid by Rev. Jesse Rollins. Priest River and Newport have re- 
ceived over twenty members. The work throughout the entire district is very 
encouraging, and nearly every church is manned. Lewiston and Orchards, 
under the efficient leadership of Rev. F. O. Wyatt, are growing in power and 
enthusiasm. The country has been generally prosperous, and our churches are 
trying to benefit by it. The salaries of our missionaries have been very low, but 
with the better times we are asking that they receive not less than $800 and a 
manse. 


ILLINOIS. 


The prominent effort that we have made in Illinois during 1916 is to bring 
the Tercentenary Program strongly before all our churches, and while we have 
not succeeded very fully in this, we feel that we have not entirely failed. Many 
of our pastors and not a few of our churches are alive to this opportunity. 

Our distinctively missionary endeavor during the year has not been quite as 
extensive as the year before, owing, in part, to conditions on the field, and, in 
part, to the dearth of funds at the beginning of the year, and also the fear lest 
boldness would involve us in embarrassment and the necessity of later retrench- 
ment. ; 

Including our state evangelist, we have employed twenty-two missionaries 
during the year, and have assisted, in one way or another, and to a larger or 
smaller degree, twenty-nine fields. We have performed 684 weeks of labor, 
delivering 2,031 sermons and addresses. The membership of our mission fields 
numbers 1,193, and the enrollment in the Sunday-schools totals 1,409. The ad- 
ditions to membership in these churches during the year totaled 150. 

The activities of our state evangelist have included twelve meetings during 
the year, which have brought the usual renewal in strength and numbers and 
courage to the churches. Mr. Spooner has spent a portion of his time also in 
assisting churches that are in financial straits to put their business in order and 
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raise their budget. Fewer of our churches than usual have changed pastors dur- 
ing the year, but there have been two or three that have suffered grievously 
because of lack of pastoral leadership. All of these but one have pastors at the 
time of this report, and there seems to be a period of real constructive achieve- 
ment in the immediate future. 


Our contributions during the year show a little more than $400 increase over 
the previous year, and the balance of receipts in excess of expenditures a little 
more than $1,800, enabling us to restore funds borrowed from the emergency 
fund a year ago. 

We have continued our emphasis upon the Every-Member Canvass, making 
it a part of our condition of granting aid from our treasury, that the aided 
church order its affairs in a systematic manner, and pay at least the full ap- 
portionment for home missions, and as much toward the apportionment for the 
Societies as possible. 

The work of the Chicago City Missionary Society has prospered during 
the year even beyond its ordinary achievement. Four churches in changing 
fields have been eliminated without appreciable denominational loss. Three 
churches, Grace, Maplewood, and Cortland Street, have united in forming a 
new parish, which is called Fourth Church. It is hoped that this plan will 
strengthen Protestantism in that part of the city. Their plans call for the em- 
ployment of a pastor and two special assistants, and the continued use of the 
buildings formerly occupied by the three churches. Four women assistants, grad- 
uates of our best colleges and universities, have been commissioned during the 
year in some of our larger parishes. 


Eight new churches and parish houses have been erected during the year, 
with an appropriation of over $35,000 from our treasury. The total expendi- 
ture of the City Missionary Society for 1916 was $78,743.24. Fourteen and 
nine-tenths per cent of the members of our churches in Chicago are in churches 
aided by the City Society. Last year these churches received twenty-eight and 
twenty-five hundredths per cent of the total of members received on confession 
during the year, and thirty and sixty-seven hundredths per cent of the total addi- 
tions, while thirty-five and fifteen hundredths per cent of our Sunday-school en- 
rollment is in mission churches. 


The Peoria City Missionary Society has continued its good work of reor- 
ganization and reinvigoration of the smaller fields in the city. These plans are 
in process of being worked out, and they have already brought forth encourag- 
ing results. 


The one interesting addition to the number of churches in the state during 
the year was in recognition of the Christ German Church of Quincy, which came 
to us with a membership of 150, which number has been augmented already. 
The Rey. B. R. Bauman has come to this church from his strong and success- 
ful pastorate at Fall Creck, and his leadership insures the wisest and best pos- 
sible development of this field. The church is seriously handicapped financially, 
but there is some financial strength in the membership, and the people are not 
only courageous but determined. There are a number of Germans among the in- 
habitants of Quincy, and we are hoping that our democratic appeal will not be 
lost upon this fine element in our population. 
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INDIANA. 


Indiana, where in past years faith and failure met, has at last turned the 
corner and entered upon an open road that invites our souls to march breast 
forward. 

Of mechanism there is little; of intelligence there is a good share; but of 
life we have come to the place where we claim that the promise of an “abun- 
dant” life was made to Indiana Congregationalists. 

Let us look hurriedly at the machinery of the state organization. We have 
the district plan of oversight. The state is divided into five districts, each 
presided over by a strong man whose duty it is to visit the churches in his sec- 
tion for purposes of counsel and fellowship. These men report to the Super- 
intendent at least once a month, and in some cases more frequently. The plan 
serves not only as an administrative agency but gives us the advantage of an 
every-church visitation. It cultivates a fine spirit of sisterhood among the 
churches, operating on the part of the self-supporting churches to create a sense 
of responsibility, and in the aided churches the sense of confidence and fellow- 
- ship is engendered. 

Under this arrangement the state has awakened to the fact that we are not 
a forlorn hope. Our very vocabulary is changing, for the new heart must have 
.a new speech. As for the practical results of this plan, they are many, but one 
must serve as an illustration at this time: 


Take the Angola church, John Humfreys, minister. Within easy distance of 
Angola are two of our weak churches—Lake Gage and Shipshewana. At the 
last annual meeting the Angola people voted to federate the work of these two 
fields with their own, and they promptly provided the necessary funds to employ 
an assistant. If the plan carries, and I believe it will, these churches will have 
regular Sunday services. Incidentally, the Society will be relieved of the un- 
certainty of raising the $200 or $300 formerly spent on this field. I am quite 
satisfied that under this arrangement Shipshewana will come to self-support in 
the next three or four years. 

Portland and Ridgeville have been happily yoked under the leadership of 
one man. Ridgeville will, in a short time, return to its former glory as a self- 
supporting church, and Portland ought to do as well if the present industrial 
boom continues. 

In a small fashion we have put through church visitation programs with 
much profit. 

Church property is now made sure as a denominational asset by a law to be 
passed this present session of the legislature. 

One of our greatest needs is an educated priesthood. It is not men we want 
but educated men, filled with a patience to match their vision. Of course, they 
will have patience if they have education, for patience is a fruit that grows on 
that tree. We believe we have as fine a group of scholarly, consecrated men as 
could be desired, some of them being exceptional in respect to mental equip- 
ment. But in the past too little attention has been given to this important matter. 
The living wage program contemplated by the Society will help us keep good men 
on our fields. 

If we look at the tendencies of Indiana Congregationalism today we see 
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encouraging signs. We see the sisterhood of the churches issuing from out the 
ancient darkness, and doing so because it is quickened by a fine spiritual life. 
We see the beginning of a temperament which is full of promise for the future 
associational consciousness. We see a spirit abroad which breeds impatience 
with the vague results of past years, and welcomes the advent of consecrated 
effort which will develop our denominational body into a state worthy of fel- 
lowship with the neighboring states—Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. 

For long we have needed a change of mind. When that change comes it 
will banish apathy and all its fatal consequences. Indiana will yet satisfy the 
most exacting critic that she can produce something beside poets, novelists, ar- 
tists, cartoonists, and like fruits of genius. She can and will produce a fine, 
high type of Congregationalism. 


IOWA. 


Since our state work was reorganized six years ago, it has been necessary 
to make many readjustments so as to correlate our missionary activities. We 
have four departments of work: State Missions, including the lowa Home Mis- 
sionary Society; Religious Education, including the Sunday-school work; Sys- 
tematic’ Beneficence; and Pastoral Supply. Although home missions has its 
distinct department, it is the most unifying agency among all our interests, and of 
necessity relates itself to all the other departments. 


Cost of Missionary Service. 


The Iowa Home Missionary Society has just closed one of its best years. 
About forty fields have received financial assistance. Thirty-five men have been 
under commission, twenty of whom have served through the full twelve months, 
rendering in all, 325 months of service. This has cost a little more than $12,000. 
Included in this amount are the salaries of two general missionaries and the half 
salary of two university pastors, the Home Missionary Society sharing with the 
Education Society in the support of the latter. 


Supervision. 


Because of the employment of two general missionaries, one serving in the 
eastern, and the other in the western half of the state, we have been able to 
give closer supervision to all our smaller fields. This has meant much in the 
promotion of fellowship. Churches left vacant for an extended period of time 
receive an occasional visit from the general missionary. He has brought faith 
and love where the flickering flame was threatened, and many a church has been 
helped through a crisis by the sympathetic counsel and interest of these men. 
While not evangelistic in a technical sense, they have the evangelistic Passion, 
and render assistance in special meetings which have not been spiritually 
fruitful. 


New Church Buildings. 

Two of our home mission fields have recently completed and dedicated 
new houses of worship. Plymouth Church, East Waterloo, has a modern 
equipment, costing $30,000, and Waveland Park, Des Moines, has moved into 
a new chapel which cost $11,000. There are plans on foot here for a church edi- 
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fice later. Both these fields are missionary projects of five years’ standing. The 
State Home Missionary Society, in codperation with the Sunday-School and 
Publishing Society, entered these fields in the spirit of pioneers and pre-empted 
choice locations for future churches. The Building Fund helped to pay first 
bills. This encouraged the people of the community, and they rallied to the 
new enterprise with increasing hope. In the same way we encouraged Edwards 
Church, Davenport, to reach out into a rapidly-growing residential district, where 
an open door awaited some denomination. Pilgrim Chapel has been built, at a 
cost of $5,000, and the Home Missionary Society is paying the interest on the 
investment for the first year. A Sunday-school of forty-five has been gathered, 
and the outlook for that field is most promising. 


The Financial Outlook. 


Financially, the year 1916 was about the best we have had since 1907. Our 
receipts were nearly $18,000, about $1,500 larger than the preceding year. This 
can probably be accounted for by the more general acceptance of the Apportion- 
ment Plan and the introduction of the Every-Member Canvass. A very strong 
contributing influence in this direction is the inspiration and uplift of the Ter- 
centenary Program, which has stimulated our fellowship in a remarkable way, 
and set our hearts and hands toward the achievement of larger things. 


KANSAS. 


We wish to report for Kansas that we are moving hopefully forward, with 
the Tercentenary Program as a challenge for the years before us. The churches 
are optimistic relative to it, and we hear no dissenting voice. On the contrary, 
the trend of the testimony is that our program is none too large and that Kansas 
is equal to the part assigned her, viz., 11,000 new members, $30,000 annually, the 
largest number of young men and women interested in missionary activities in 
her history, and a growing and hearty interest in the sharing of the large an- 
nuity fund for Ministerial Relief. 

We must report for the first time in the history of Kansas Congregation- 
alism that six young men offered themselves for ordination during the last six 
months. We report, also, the first joint installation and ordination service, which 
occurred last October, when the church at Manhattan called a council to in- 
stall the new pastor, Rev. John H. Voris, who came to this pastorate from the 
Presbyterian church at Laramie, Wyoming, and, at the same time, to ordain the 
student pastor of the church, Rev. William I. Jones. 

At the present time we are passing through a very restless period so far as 
churches and pastors are concerned. During the past sixty days more changes 
have occurred than at any like period in the service of the present Superin- 
tendent. We are losing through these changes two of our very best and most 
effective ministers—Rev. Noble Strong Elderkin, of Plymouth Church, Law- 
rence, and Dr. W. W. Bolt, of College Hill Church, Wichita. We hope these 
churches may be favored in finding equally strong men to take the places thus 
left vacant. 

Financially, 1916 was the best year we have ever had, as far as home mis- 
sionary interests are concerned, and we have no doubt that when the figures for 
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all the Societies are available there will be an equally encouraging report. Our 
aim for the state work, or, in other words, for home missions in Kansas, is 
$10,000. We have never reached this sum, but this past year, from January to 
January, our receipts were $9,762.70. About $700 of this sum was contributed 
on a deficit which we carried over from 1915, owing to the destruction of crops 
that season, which prevented many churches from reaching their full apportion- 
ment. We are carrying one hundred and fifty churches on our roll, one hundred 
and thirty-one of which may be rated as active, or, if not all active in the sense 
in which we use the term, they are alive and hopeful. The remaining twenty 
are scattered mostly in outlying districts, a few of this number having been 
lately dropped from our roll on account of the fact that every Congregational 
family had removed from the community. It is a common saying that if any one 
leaves a community, it is a Congregationalist, but this will not hold universally, 
as within the past months we have had two staunch Congregational families 
come into one of our towns, to the great rejoicing of those already there. The 
pastor reported that -there was great excitement over the bringing of some real 
Congregational folks into their midst and that the church had taken on new 
life since this occurrence. 

The Every-Member Canvass and the visitation campaign of our pastors 
among the churches in the various associations are bringing fine returns. The 
budget system of raising the church finances is a growing one in our state at 
this time. More churches are favoring it than ever before, and fine reports 
relative to this effort reach our office. Last year, with this system, Central Con- 
gregational Church of Topeka raised about $10,000, $2,600 of which was for 
benevolence. 

We have had splendid gains in membership. Total figures are not in yet, 
but many of the churches have had large additions. One church had a larger 
growth during the past twenty months than in all of its combined past history, 
covering forty years, there being fifty-two additions to this church coming from 
six denominations, and no special evangelistic effort being put forth. Not one 
person of the above number came from a Congregational church. 


MAINE. 


The reports of the work from various sections of the state show that steady 
Progress was made during 1916. There was an increase in membership of 383 
as against an increase for the previous year of 287, it being the largest gain in 
many years. The full membership of the churches is 21,624. There was a de- 
crease in only one department, that of debts, which we are glad to report are 
$19,402 less than twelve months ago. One church raised $19,402 to liquidate mort- 
gages on its buildings. Members of the Christian Endeavor Society vary four 
from former figures, being that many less. The Sunday-school membership has 
increased 451; apportionment benevolences, $1,237; home expenses, $2,224; value 
of property, $166,775. 


The shadow of debt which has been hanging over us for four years has dis- 
appeared, and for this we are profoundly thankful to Almighty God. During the 
campaign to clear this debt, most cheering responses have come from the churches 
and from individual givers. Some of the gifts received have been prompted by 
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the appeal for the debt, but were not given for that purpose. The special gifts 
during the four years amounted to about $15,000, of which $4,500 was given to 
start a Legacy Equalizing Fund, and $1,000 was contributed to the Permanent 
Fund. In addition, there are promised two amounts of $500 each for the Equal- 
izing Fund. 

There were three new churches added to the roll, and one was restored after 
having been dropped for several years. The latter has only three members, and is 
not likely to have many more. But a fund of $9,000 has been created from the 
sale of timber on an old parsonage lot, and there was no way to administer it 
without reviving a dormant, if not dead, parish. Two of the new churches will 
probably not show any great growth, but were organized for administrative 
purposes. The third new organization is the Italian church of Rumford, the 
first to be organized within the state by any denomination and starting with 
seventy-two members. 


There seems to be a hopeful, expectant spirit manifest generally throughout 
the state, though there are some weak places. The hopeful, expectant spirit has 
shown fruit in two ways, one being in additions to the churches. Since the close 
of the year, with its increase of 383 members, there have been some large acces- 
sions to the churches. The second way in which results have been made evident 
has been in the increased use of the Every-Member Canvass. While some | 
churches are having a hard time raising money, those which have adopted the 
“Every-Member” plan have met their obligations, increased their benevolences, 
and, in some cases, also increased the ministers’ salaries. 

A hopeful and encouraging sign has been the coming to self-support of 
six fields comprising seven churches and releasing $670 in appropriations. The 
Sunrise State of America is still on the map Congregationally, and it is going 
to stay there. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Whatever else the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society does or leaves 
undone, it cannot be absolved from the obligation to sustain the churches in 
the smaller country towns. These churches, if they have a work to do, and 
need help in the doing of it, have the first claim upon home missionary funds. 

Congregational churches in Massachusetts are so distributed that to them 
come the heaviest responsibility and the largest opportunity for ministry in the 
rural sections. Their pastors are finding “a man’s job” even in the smallest 
fields, because of the manifold forms of their service to the community. Their 
ministry is often spread widely. Of the fifty missionary pastors giving their 
entire time to the work in the rural fields, only fifteen are limited to one preach- 
ing station; some of the others reach three, four, or five points in their regular 
schedule of work. 

The question of pastoral supply for the country churches has been less 
troublesome than usual, during the past year. There have been few long inter- 
vals between pastorates, few changes, in our aided churches. 

The work of sustentation in the changing life of the cities also has brought 
to the Massachusetts Society large responsibilities. Five churches, formerly 
self-supporting, on budgets too small to ensure effective service, have come to us 
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for aid during the year, and the larger budgets thus made possible give promise 
of good returns. 

The work among the non-English-speaking peoples has been continued with 
undiminished energy. Not less than fifty missionaries have been enlisted in this 
service, which reaches people of twelve languages. 

The federation movement has made gains. In two fields missionary 
churches have federated with other churches, and have thus been able to under- 
take self-support. The progress toward self-support in other fields is encourag- 
ing. Since the centennial year of the Society in 1899, fifty-one churches then 
aided have become self-supporting. 

Financially, the year has been a good year. The permanent funds of the 
Society have been augmented, and the contributions of the churches have been 
larger than for the preceding year. Several trust funds have been put under 
the care of the Society, by which churches will be benefited. The responsibilities 
which the Society must face are heavy, however, and will require the most loyal 
support on the part of the churches of our order in the old Bay State. 


MICHIGAN. 


One hundred and nine churches and outstations were served during the year 
by sixty-eight missionaries, who rendered a total of 621 months of service. 
This was an advance of thirty-eight months over the previous year. 

We began the year with a debt of $939. We paid to home missionary pas- 
tors $489 more than the preceding year, and closed the twelve months with all 
bills paid and a balance on hand of $189. 

One church has been organized, a Swedish-Finnish church, situated in the 
northeastern part of the Lower Peninsula, in the open country, where a few 
years ago extensive lumbering operations were being carried on. The pastor 
is a recent graduate of the Chicago Seminary Institute. In addition to caring 
for his local church, he visits regularly, once a month, three groups of his 
countrymen, situated from thirty to one hundred miles distant from his home. 

The Hartford church, which was rescued from death by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society five or six years ago, has become a strong, efficient, self-reliant 
church, and has just assumed self-support, paying a salary of $800. 

Mayflower Church, Lansing, is justifying the wisdom of the Home Mis- 
sionary and Church Building Societies in coming to its aid four years ago. It 
is meeting its obligations to both Societies, asks less home missionary aid this 
year, and, in addition, has increased its pastor’s salary. 

Pilgrim Church, Detroit, grows over night. Its facilities are greatly over- 
taxed. An addition to the chapel, doubling its capacity, has been planned, and 
building operations will begin this spring. 

Our Detroit pastors report not less than five good openings for Congrega- 
tional churches in that city, but we are unable to finance a new enterprise at this 
time. It is a great pity, for here is our greatest opportunity for expansion in 
the state. 

The general character of our work remains unchanged. The country 
churches, in the sections that were swept clean by the vanishing lumber industry, 
are gradually being gathered to their fathers, while the churches in growing 
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agricultural centers are being strengthened. By this process the number of 
churches diminishes while the total church membership increases. 

There is a growing Congregational consciousness and loyalty to our work 
among our home missionary churches. The pastors are getting larger programs 
of community service, and are realizing the need of long pastorates in order to 
actualize their ideals. At a recent meeting of rural ministers, held at the State 
Agricultural College, our Congregational pastors, by general consent, were ac- 
corded first place because of their constructive work. 

The spirit of evangelism is growing. The Every-Member Canvass, because 
of its conspicuous success in several of our churches, is gradually making itself 
felt in the home missionary field. It is not only solving financial problems but 
is also revolutionizing the life of the church. The vacant churches have been 
fewer than usual. Salaries have been rising, but in the majority of the churches 
the salaries are still pitiably small. 

The Tercentenary Commission, under the leadership of Dr. Herring, with 
his associates, Drs. Burton, Strong, and Scudder, held a series of group con- 
ferences in seven important centers in November. Twenty-nine audiences were 
addressed. More than half the pastors of the state were present, and many 
churches were represented by delegates. The meetings were most stimulating, 
and through their influence the churches, large and small, are planning to make 
the Tercentenary Program central in all parish activities. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT. 


It has been a most encouraging year for the churches of the Middle Atlantic 
District. Thirty-eight missionaries have served forty-two churches. Fifteen of 
these men have received salaries of less than $800 and house each. Only one 
American white aided church failed to make a contribution to the Home Mission- 
ary Society. One of the effects of the war upon the churches of this district is due 
to the fact that it includes many of the great munition factories of the country. 
The unusual wages offered in these plants have drawn men from their established 
homes. As a result, some of our churches have lost for the time many of their 
contributing members. As the year closes, Rev. Charles H. Small, D.D., takes 
up his residence in Washington, D. C., to develop two very promising suburban 
fields. 


Pennsylvania. 


Four ‘churches have been dropped from the roll within the year. One was 
never in spirit a member of our denomination. One had served its purpose and 
the other two were Welsh churches which had clung to their native tongue until 
they had long since lost their young people. The Kingdom will not suffer 
from the closing of these churches. The property interests have been conserved 
to the denomination. Only ten churches failed to contribute to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. The total contributions from all the churches 
were $1,725.89, which was sixty-two dollars above the apportionment. The aided 
churches enrolled 3,395 members and maintained twenty-nine Sunday-schools with 
an enrollment of 4,036 members. They received 196 persons on confession of 
faith. A new church has been organized in the thriving city of Chester, which 
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gives promise of large usefulness. The State Conference has greatly improved 
its organization, and is prepared to hold and administer property in trust for the 
denominational interests in the state. 


New Jersey. 


Nine fields have been. served by eleven missionaries who have rendered 80.5 
months of service. Three of these fields have come to self-support within the 
year. Every American aided church made a contribution to the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. Their total contributions amounted to $142.66. These churches 
received 178 members, 129 of whom were on confession of faith. They have a 
total membership of 993, and enroll in their Sunday-schools 1,432 members. 
The Christ (colored) Church of Orange, has called a permanent pastor and 
has fine prospects. Our aided churches are fortunate in the standards which 
the churches of the state are setting for them. The apportionment for. New 
Jersey was increased $6,000 over 1915, and yet the contributions were $650 in 
excess of the full apportionment. Seventeen churches met or exceeded their 
apportionment, and three missed it by three dollars or less each. The home mis- 
sionary work of the state is greatly helped by the New Jersey Home Missionary 
Society. This organization is fostering three young enterprises and makes 
generous contributions to the expenses of administration in the state. 


Virginia. 

Three churches have received aid in Virginia. They have been served by 
three missionaries. Herndon has engaged the full time of Rev. J. O. Knott, and 
has assumed self-support. These churches have 180 members and enroll 228 
in their Sunday-schools. Vanderwerken is reducing the amount of aid received. 


Maryland. 


Three churches in Maryland are receiving aid. They have a membership 
of 263, having received during the year sixty persons, fifty-two on confession 
of faith. This is an increase of twenty per cent of the number on the rolls at 
the beginning of the year. Baltimore Second, received twenty-nine, twenty- 
seven on confession of faith. Frostburg has suffered more than any other 
church through loss of population in the town. Many families have been at- 
tracted to Pittsburgh by high wages offered in the iron mills. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minnesota is one of the great home missionary states. Home missions 
occupy the center of interest. How to care for the needs of our extensive 
frontier and how to enlist and enthuse our churches with the sense of the Divine 
privilege and responsibility of such service, and to multiply the power for such 
service, is the great question before us. The home missionary field has grown 
no smaller. On the contrary, it has grown larger and will continue to enlarge 
for a score of years to come. The great north will continue to be settled until 
its vast acreage of excellent agricultural land is all taken up. Hundreds of cities 
and villages are destined to be built in this resourceful region. The southern 
part of the state will have its missionary problems so long as population con- 
tinues to change and so long as over-churched conditions continue to exist. 
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A Year’s Record. 


During the year the Conference has cared for sixty-one mission churches 
and thirty-two stations. Organized Sunday-schools are to be found in all these 
places. The churches have a total membership of 1,535, while 4,216 are enrolled 
in their Sunday-schools. Our mission churches, as a class, lead all others in 
the state in the number of members received during the year. These small 
churches received during the Conference year 336 into their membership, of 
which number 228 came on confession. These seventy-five mission churches 
and stations are cared for by thirty-one missionary pastors. Two district super- 
intendents and one general missionary for the Twin Cities have immediate 
oversight of this work. 


Sunday-School Work. 


No department of our state work is more vitally important than the Sunday- 
school work. Under the reorganized Conference, instead of one man giving all 
his time to Sunday-school work, as heretofore, we now have three general 
workers, besides the Superintendent of the Conference, and thirty-one missionary 
pastors, whose duties are as much the care of Sunday-schools as of home mis- 
sions. We receive no money from the national Society in the support of Sun- 
day-school work, where formerly we had about $2,500. We still ask from the 
national Society, as the need requires, free grants of literature and Sunday- 
school supplies, together with such efficiency help as the Society is able to give. 

Under this system the Sunday-school work in the state has suffered no loss. 
We believe it has made substantial and permanent gains. The total number 
of schools in the state is approximately 325, with a membership of 26,535. The 
revised list of mission Sunday-schools numbers seventy-five, with a member- 
ship of 4,006. Six Sunday-schools have been organized since January ilk 

The total receipts for Sunday-school work in the state from January 1, when 
the new arrangement with the Sunday-School and Publishing Society became 
effective, are $1,544.03. Five per cent of this amount is sent monthly to the 
Sunday-School Society, and the balance is used for Sunday-school work in the 
state. By combining home missionary and Sunday-school work, which in reality 
are one, our Sunday-schools are well cared for, the work is put on a perma- 
nent basis, and in many cases churches are growing out of these Sunday-schools. 
More Sunday-schools, larger Sunday-schools and better Sunday-schools is our 
constant aim. 


Income and Expenditures. 


Our income at the closing of the year is the largest in the history of the 
Conference. Last year we reached the high-water mark, but this year the stream 
of benevolence has taken another rise. Including receipts from churches for 
Sunday-school work our income is over $1,600 more than last year. 

Our expenditures have also increased over $2,500. Our budget for the 
coming year should carry at least $25,000 in appropriations. The need for this 
is very great. The opportunities for church and Sunday-school extension are 
on every hand. The calls, as truly Macedonian as the call that came to St. 
Paul, come continually, and we must have a larger income if they are to be 
heeded. 
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MISSOURI. 


The outstanding features of our work during the past year have been the 
gain in membership, the state survey, the progress in collections of special funds 
by the Woman’s Boards, developments on three new fields, the creation of the 
Cameron Memorial Fund, and the organization of the Tercentenary campaign. 

The year 1916 shows the following gains in Missouri: Churches, one; 
membership, 496; Sunday-school pupils, 231; Christian Endeavor membership, 
66; benevolence, $2,107. For all these we thank God and take courage. 

The survey conducted by a committee of the Board of Trustees, after a 
review of the work in home mission fields during the past decade, adopted this 
sevenfold policy in the state: 

1. That in the conduct of our work we fix natural centers and develop 
therefrom. 


2. That whenever possible the churches be led to develop outstation, branch, 
or mission work. 


3. That we should withhold aid from churches that, judging from their his- 
tory and present condition, give no reasonable promise of genuine success—a 
success measured not simply by finance, but by the number of children, young 
people, and adults brought under the influence of the church, the conversions 
reported, and the growth in Christian character and grace that is manifested. 


4. That we aid as strongly as possible, with such money as may be needed, 
and also with personal service, those fields that properly related to the chosen 
centers give promise of real achievement. 


5. That in the choice of pastors we insist on strong men, adequate for the 
work, and that when they are not forthcoming, we wait with regular supplies 
until they shall be forthcoming. In this connection, we would recommend the 
employment of a pastor-at-large, a part of whose duties would be the care of 
pastorless churches. 


6. That by every means in our power, we lead the churches to carry for- 
ward a strong work with the children and young people, and this in addition to 
an earnest effort to evangelize the unreached multitude of adults in our own 
communities and in foreign lands. 


7. That we clearly recognize that the source of our power is not money, 
or a natural constituency, or popular dogmas, but the Spirit of God, and that 
our success depends upon our singleness of purpose, fellowship with God, and 
our unselfish and continuous service—service that pre-eminently has in view the 
bringing of men and God together, and helping men to become Christlike, rec- 
ognizing that all other service is contributory thereto. 

The two Women’s Boards met their aims for their fiscal year. Missouri 
Branch, W. B. M. I, has subscribed more than half of their $15,000 aim for the 
Jubilee Fund. The Missouri Woman’s Home Missionary Union has completed a 
plan of campaign which will bring their Tercentenary gift of $15,000 for Chris- 
tian education to the attention of every Congregational woman in the state. 

Some work at each end of the state encourages us. Elmwood Church, Kan- 
sas City, has just completed a tasty bungalow church at a cost of about $2,000. 
Glendale, a suburb of St. Louis, is just being entered with a promising Sunday- 
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school. Duval, a rural church in the open country, in Barton County, begins a 
promising organization with fifteen members. 

For the first time in its history, our state Sunday-school work has brought 
its income up to the figures of its outgo, making Missouri self-supporting in this 
department. To its splendid program of general work, it has added this year a 
Pilgrim League, which aims to encourage worship in the home. 

Cameron church, finding itself unable to carry its work further, because of 
a period of removals, united with a local organization of Presbyterians, and 
signalizes the completion of fifty years of splendid service by deeding its church 
and parsonage property to the Missouri Congregational Conference, the pro- 
ceeds to be held as the First Congregational Church of Cameron Memorial 
Fund, the income to be used in home missionary work. 

The State Tercentenary Committee, with a branch in each of the four dis- 
trict associations in the state, is bringing Missouri in line with the Tercentenary 
plans of the denomination. Every church in the state will be visited, fellow- 
shipped and encouraged to take its part in the movement. 

Missouri churches have come to be a denominational unit, with common aims 
and common activities. 


MONTANA. 


A few years ago, Mr. Hill, “the empire builder,” made a prophecy that 
Montana was destined to become the greatest agricultural state in the Union. 
He compared it with Iowa, and said that after excepting its timber lands, moun- 
tain ranges, and rough pasture lands, it had, above and below the irrigation 
ditch, an area equal to that of Iowa, where exceedingly profitable crops could be 
raised. Nearly all this territory has been homesteaded or bought up, and it is 
now in the process of going under the plough. Thirteen million acres of land 
were so taken in the past three years. In 1915, one-third of all the homestead 
lands taken in the entire country were located in Montana. 

An area one-half the size of Illinois has been settled and lies back from the 
railway lines. Two thousand miles of surveyed right of way for railroad lines 
is found in these great areas of new settlement. Towns are springing up and 
cities are growing rapidly. Oil has been found, and Montana bids fair to be- 
come a large exporter of the product. Woman’s suffrage has come in, and the 
“wettest” state has been voted “dry.” A woman has been elected to Congress, 
and the “restricted district” in the largest mining city in the world—Butte— 
has been ordered closed. 

About thirty Sunday-schools have been organized, and some of them have 
agreed to adopt the new missionary efficiency plan. The new Assistant Super- 
intendent is giving special attention to the Sunday-school educational work. 
The community church idea is striking root in many places. 

Nine years ago we set out with the slogan, “Ten churches a year for the 
next ten years.” The past year we fell behind in our standard, but were enough 
ahead of it for other years to make good this slowing down. More than thirty 
of our churches are without a meeting house of their own. It is a pleasure to 
be able to report that eighteen of our organizations have met their apportion- 
ment, and the every-church-visitation plan is under way. 
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Four new parsonages and.several new church buildings have been secured, 
and the community church at Billings has been financed. Our churches have 
added ten per cent to their membership, and one organization has come to self- 
support. e 

Our new work, in a rapidly-growing section of Butte, is strongly under way. 
A vigorous Tercentenary Program has been adopted, and the State Federation 
of Churches has been organized within the year. The Polytechnic Institute at 
Billings, with property worth $200,000 and two hundred students, has come fully 
into our fellowship. We regard:this as a most significant forward step. Bil- 
lings, six hundred and fifty miles west of Fargo College, six hundred miles north 
of Colorado College, eight hundred miles east of Whitman, and three hundred 
miles south of the Canadian border, in the fertile Yellowstone Valley, has be- ; 
come as really a Congregational institution as Grinnell or Carleton. Last, but . 
not least, we of this fellowship organized the Yellowstone Congregational 
Club in December, 1916. 


Our Special Needs. 


We need to place special emphasis on evangelism, and we should have an- 
other general worker specially fitted to lead in such work. With this help we 
should double the membership of our churches in three years and lift a number 
of them to self-support. 

There are some growing cities where we should establish churches, and in 
at least two of them there should be a second church. Some of our large fields 
ought to be divided. We have several four-church fields, and one with six- 
teen points which are served by one missionary. 

We need a dozen additional workers to occupy the great areas which have 
been settled and where two hundred towns and villages will be located on the 
two thousand miles of new railway, when money is again available. We should 
have $7,500 additional missionary money to enable us to adequately care for this 
state of unusual promise and push the Pilgrim work to its proper place. 


NEBRASKA. 


The past year has been a good one for the Nebraska work. During the 
year many of the churches have conducted evangelistic campaigns, resulting in 
large accessions to the membership. The total received on confession during 
the year is only a little less than 2,000, with nearly 700 additional received by let- 
ter, making the grand total over 1,000 greater than for the previous year. 


A “Get-Together Campaign” was inaugurated early in the year, in which the 
effort was made to visit every individual church in the state. The plan was suc- 
cessfully carried out and with good results. The expenses of the campaign were 
met in full by the offerings received at the meetings held. 

Nebraska is one of the first states to be canvassed as a state in the interests 
of the Annuity Fund. The churches and individuals responded generously in 
most cases, Dr. Hayes being able to report at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference in October about $17,000 in cash and pledges, with a number of churches 
yet to visit. 


A vigorous campaign for ‘a “dry” Nebraska has placed the state in the 
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“dry” column with such a decided majority that no one has any doubt what the 
people mean. 

The home missionary interests of the state have been well cared for the 
past year. As all know, Nebraska is a state of small churches. Of the 170 
enrolled in the state only seventeen have a membership of over 200, and only 
five a membership of over 400. But 109 of the number are self-supporting, and 
only thirty-three have been aided. Some fifteen or twenty more would need 
aid if pastors could be found for them. One hundred and eleven churches 
brought up their full home missionary apportionment the past year. We closed 
the fiscal year September 30th, with all debts paid and the best record of re- 
ceipts which the state has made thus far. The point of interest about this is 
that it all comes from the regular apportionments and not from special gifts 
solicited to meet a deficit. This we count a decided and permanent gain. 

The annual meeting of the Conference held in October was one of the 
largest in attendance and best in spirit and general interest held for many years. 
The Tercentenary objectives were strongly emphasized, and, in fact, the whole 
program was built up around the ideas involved in that movement. 

A number of new and costly houses of worship have been dedicated the 
past year, notably that of Plymouth Church, Lincoln. The buildings at Beatrice, 
at Grand Island, and at Salem (German) Lincoln, have also been dedicated. 
Several churches, less expensive, have been completed during the year. 


A new industry in the alkali resources of the state has sprung up during 
the past few years and the war in Europe has given it a tremendous impetus in 
recent months. Nebraska now leads the world in the production of potash, and 
nearly $1,000,000 have been invested in developing the several plants now in oper- 
ation. This has caused several stations along the railroad in the vicinity of 
these industries, until recently regarded as being unimportant, suddenly to 
develop into good-sized towns with hundreds of men, some with families and 
some without, flocking into these newly-established centers. This is one of the 
new and interesting problems we have to meet in the immediate future, and 
creates an imperative demand for men and means with which to take up and 
carry forward religious work at these points with as little delay as possible. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Judged by the standard of money received and expended this has been a 
poor year for the Granite State. Income from the quick (and some are quicker 
than others) is slightly in excess of last year. Income from the long dead did 
not fail, owing to a sound investment policy. But income from the recently 
translated has been $3,000 short in each of the last two years. 

A balance of that amount brought over from 1916 kept the Society afloat 
for the year ending March 31. But when April Fool’s Day dawned $95 was the 
total cash in the treasury and there was no more in sight. But as the Almighty 
is able to make the wrath of man to punish him, so does He sometimes make the 
poverty of man a means of grace. 

Not only has it brought needed discipline to executive officers, but it has 
been of even greater value to the dependent churches. The secretary has given 
rather more attention to the business side of the work, with the result that four 
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churches which have been on our list for years, and have settled back comfort- 
ably to the enjoyment of the vested rights, have been brought to self-support, and 
a dozen others have done the work with smaller grants. One field has been given 
the choice of yoking with a stronger neighbor or of going hungry. They are still 
begging hard and feeling terribly abused, but in the end they will accept the 
counsel of the Society. 

In addition, two other churches, until now self-supporting, have applied for 
aid. Aid has been granted, but not the financial kind. Both have lifted their 
salary $200, and are securing it on the field. 

No field has been abandoned, and grants have been made to three churches 
never, or not recently, on the list, while two summer fields have been perma- 
nently occupied. Salaries have been increased in some cases, and that $95 is 
still in the treasury. 

The field force has been unusually stable. There have been some exchanges, 
but we have lost only three men from the state and only five have been imported. 
Four men have been ordained and four churches organized. Three of them are 
among the Finns in the Milford Mission, and have been brought along by John 
Lilijberg, whom his brethren call the steam roller or the man of thunder. He 
was a policeman, then a captain in the Salvation Army in his home land. There 
is a suspicion that he resorted to conscription in gathering these churches, but 
at any rate there they are—three Congregational churches of between twenty- 
five and thirty members each, and with the male element largely predominant. 

The other church is in Errol, on the Maine border, on the edge of our 
Black Forest. For sixty years work has been done there intermittently, but no 
body of confession has ever been gathered. This year a student from Union 
Seminary, Smith by name, destined for the foreign field, was borrowed from 
the Maine Missionary Society for one-day-a-week visitations and evening service. 
At the end of the season he had gathered a little church of eight members, had 
aroused the community to a new sense of religious need, had formulated plans 
for permanent work, and had gone back to his studies, carrying with him the 
gratitude and good will of every one. Today that little church has reorganized 
its parish society, has bought, paid for, and furnished a new parsonage, and is 
joyfully awaiting the coming of a new minister, for Errol is to be the head- 
quarters for an extended mission, including three stations in Maine and the 
whole lumber region about, in which one company has 1,500 men. 

The other interesting piece of work of the year is at Durham, the seat of 
New Hampshire College, a splendid institution, growing steadily in numbers 
and influence and standards. Here, there are between seven and eight hundred 
students. Ours is the only church in the town. Being a state institution, re- 
ligion is not stressed by the college. Our church, while a strong country church, 
meeting well its opportunity from the town, has never risen to its great oppor- 
tunity created by the college. The termination of one pastorate was the occa- 
sion for reviewing the whole situation. WN eighboring pastors, among them 
Dr. Thayer, advised putting in more money and securing a strong man for the 
field. The New Hampshire Society offered to help if the church would also do 
more. As a result, the church has raised $300, and a strong man is settled as 
pastor at this strategic point. The missionary grant was raised outside of our 
regular budget by personal solicitation and has already been secured. 
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NEW YORK. 


The Empire State contains one-tenth of the population of the United States 
and one-twelfth of the membership of our Congregational churches. Last year 
it gave one-eighth of our entire apportionment and added one-twelfth of our 
total increase in church membership. 

With five-sevenths of its population living in cities, its problems are pre- 
eminently metropolitan. The City of New York carries on its electric roads 
every day more people than all the railroads in the United States, and its tax 
valuation exceeds that of all states and territories west of the Mississippi River. 


Congregationalism is practically a new thing in New York. Under the plan 
of union we contributed four hundred and fifty Congregational churches to the 
Presbyterian denomination. We can say of our early home missionary work 
what was once said of our Church Building Society—that their glasses were 
so focused they could not see a Congregational church or opportunity east of 
the Great Lakes. Connecticut sent her missionaries to the Western Reserve and 
beyond. The national Society sent its Illinois Band and its Iowa Band, its 
Kansas and its Dakota Bands, but the Empire State attracted practically no 
attention as a field for denominational development. 


We must remember, therefore, that Congregational home missions are a 
comparatively new thing in New York, being antedated by our work in all the 
states and most of the territories from the Great Lakes to the Pacific Coast. 
Today we have 300 Congregational churches. Our missionaries are working in 
English, Welsh, German, Armenian, Polish, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, Italian, and colored churches. 

I have heard it said that in one of our states there is not a single oppor- 
tunity to start another English-speaking Congregational church, but opportu- 
nity and appeal meet our Conference at every turn. 

The four hundred and fifty churches which we contributed to the Pres- 
byterians were mostly city churches. Today they are downtown churches, and 
are dying. The opportunities for new work in rapidly-growing residential sec- 
tions of our new suburbs are almost beyond conception. Could we put Congre~- 
gational churches into our state in the same proportion to the population as 
we have put them into Vermont, we would have to establish two thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-two new churches in New York City, and five thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-four in the state. 

Last year our national Society spent, and wisely spent, $125,000 in mission- 
ary grants on ten million people west of the Mississippi River. For another ten 
million in New York State, just as needy and proportionately no better churched, 
we had $25,000. 

Could the Church Building Society give us $30,000 a year, and our mission- 
ary department contribute an equal amount, in five years we could re-establish 
much that we lost fifty years ago, and make our state the leading Congregational 
state of the nation. 

To illustrate. The expenditure by our New York Church Extension So- 
ciety of $128,000 has given us twenty-two strong, and with five exceptions, self- 
supporting churches, whose property valuations are over a million, and whose 
benevolences since they were first aided has exceeded $11,451.84. We could du- 
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plicate this showing in our city with another $100,000, and we could duplicate it 
a second time in our state cities if we had the means to do it. 

The year has been the most important in the history of our Society, our 
contributions from churches and individuals being twenty-five per cent larger 
than four years ago. The ability to secure an Assistant Superintendent who 
shall give his entire time to the state and rural work is the culmination of a 
ten-years’ effort. 

The adoption of the big brother plan, by which several of our strong city 
churches have taken the pastors of rural churches to be their special mission- 
aries, is awakening a new interest in the maintenance of the religious con- 
sciousness in our rural communities, and is also developing a fellowship which 
looms large in the future of our denominational life. 

Our immigration problem is illustrated by a statement made by Commis- 
sioner Watchorn just before he left Ellis Island: of the last million immigrants 
passing through the Island, fourteen thousand went South, forty-seven thou- 
sand went west of the Mississippi, and four hundred and ninety thousand re- 
mained in the city and state of New York. 

While other states may present needs equal to ours, I do not believe that 
there is within our nation’s boundaries the opportunity to establish, at less ex- 
pense, and within so short a time, a group of churches that will bring more 
strength to the denomination, prestige to our national Congregationalism, and 
effective support to our church of the future than we have in New York today 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


From a material point of view the past year has not been so prosperous as 
the preceding one. Early in the season the crops gave promise of most abun- 
dant returns, but just at the critical time great heat and much rain brought 
blight and rust which occasioned perhaps the most serious failure in the his- 
tory of the state. A winter of unusual length and severity added greatly to the 
burden. In spite of these conditions, however, the people have been hopeful and 
courageous. These unfortunate circumstances have been really a blessing in dis- 
guise. From them the people will learn better methods of farming and a spirit 
of industry and frugality. 

In spiritual matters it has been a good year, none better in the history of the 
work. The churches have been kept open, the pastors have been paid, and in a 
number of cases the salaries have been raised. The benevolences have been 
quite as good as in any previous year, and quite as many members have been 
added to the churches on confession of faith. Somehow, I think that some- 
times when there is less of material prosperity the opportunity is better for the 
highest spiritual returns. 


Some Special Features of Work. 


A growing interest in the Sunday-schools. There has been great improve- 
ment along this line during several years past and perhaps this has not been more 
marked than in the year just closed. The schools are much better graded than 
ever before, teachers’ training classes are being established as never before, 
and the children are receiving more concrete instruction regarding the different 
church benevolences than has previously been the case. 
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We are recruiting the church from the Sunday-school. Our pastors are 
coming to realize the importance of this movement. Systematic efforts are 
being made to gather the young into the church. There are very few pastors 
who, at some time during the year, do not have a class of young people to take 
into the church, particularly at Easter. 

There is-a better spirit of codperation with sister denominations. It means 
a very great deal that in seventy-five per cent of our fields we have all the 
English-speaking and Protestant work to ourselves. It is a significant fact that 
there is but one denomination that divides our smaller fields with us. 

The Every-Member Canvass is helping our work very materially. Scarcely 
any of our better churches but is making that a special feature of the program 
each year. The greatly increased number of givers has placed the church on a 
more substantial basis in each case where it has been undertaken. 

We have been able to so adjust our work that but little missionary money 
is expended in the older parts of the state. In a few cases we are obliged to 
help churches that have been helped for a number of years, but these instances 
are comparatively rare. At three points we haye federated with another de- 
nomination, and are thus able to save missionary money. 

No denomination has the opportunity that we have for reaching the young 
people in our various state institutions. We have churches located near every 
state school, except the Manual Training School at Ellendale. A new Normal 
School at Dickinson will give us further responsibility in that respect. We hope 
to build a $40,000 house of worship at Dickinson in the near future, and at Minot 
plans have been laid to go ahead with a substantial building. 

Our gifts to the Home Missionary Society have been materially increased, 
and we are contributing more to all our benevolent agencies than was the case 
a few years ago. We were also able to pay better salaries to our pastors. 

One of the most interesting results secured the past year was in a country 
district where the pastor did the work himself, holding a tent meeting and gath- 
ering a goodly number into the Kingdom. We hope for several such outpour- 
ings before long. 

We are planning for the best year in our history this coming season. With 
our churches well supplied, with a splendid spirit of unity, and a desire to do 
team work the outlook for the future is full of encouragement. 


OHIO. 


The year 1916 was one of growth and strengthening of the work in Ohio. 
Thirty-three churches were aided the whole or a part of the time. Thirty-two 
missionaries, giving a service of two hundred and seventy-five and a half 
months, were commissioned. The total membership of the aided churches was 
four thousand and sixty-six, and the additions to membership were five hun- 
dred. 

Four foreign-speaking churches were among those aided. The Finnish church 
in Ashtabula has a membership of fifty-four. Mr. Lehtinen, the pastor, conducts 
regular services at Conneaut, Ohio, and Erie, Pennsylvania. He visits Cleve- 
land frequently for a service among the one thousand Finnish people who are 
almost without religious opportunities in that city. Bethel, Cleveland, is a Dano- 
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Norwegian church, struggling successfully with a heavy debt, and extend- 
ing its ministries throughout the entire city. Cyril, Emmanuel, and Mizpah, 
Cleveland, are Bohemian churches. Mizpah is self-supporting, except that 
the salary of a church visitor is paid from the home missionary treasury. Bir- 
mingham Church, Toledo, is located in an almost entirely foreign-speaking com- 
munity which has a mixed population. It is doing a fine work, although its serv- 
ices are held in the English language. 

Among the aided churches three have completed fine and well-equipped 
buildings. Nottingham, Cleveland, has a beautiful colonial structure, costing 
a little over $25,000, and said to be one of the finest pieces of church archi- 
tecture in Cleveland. Lakewood, in Greater Cleveland, has completed the audi- 
torium unit of its plan at an expense of about $60,000, and Canton, First, has 
completed its building, which cost about $80,000. This structure is fully equipped 
for every sort of modern church work. The auditorium will seat 1,500 people. 
Its unique feature is a great roof garden. All these new churches have an ade- 
quate social equipment, all have gymnasiums, and two are supplied with bowling 
alleys. 

The following churches have come to self-support: Glenville, Cleveland; 
Lakewood in Greater Cleveland; Canton, First, and Steubenville, which, be- 
cause of change in location and the consequent dropping of a good many of 
the old members, required help for two or three years. 

Columbus has reorganized its City Missionary Society and has come into 
the same relation with the state work as Cleveland and Toledo, namely, that of 
an unaided church. This plan seems as nearly ideal as any that could be de- 
vised, making the entire state work a unit. 

Financially the year has been the best in home missionary history. The def- 
icit of $600 from 1915 was cleared away and all bills paid. From all sources 
$17,526 was received, $600 more than in any previous year. 

The churches of Ohio have accepted enthusiastically the Tercentenary Pro- 
gram. The number of accessions to the churches has not come up to the needed 
fifteen per cent annual increase, but the churches are seriously undertaking the 
great evangelistic program. A majority of the churches have undertaken, or 
will undertake, the Every-Member Canvass, and most of them are studying the 
history of Congregationalism. 

Each year the organization in Ohio becomes stronger, and the work is being 
established on a firmer basis as well as enlarged. The cities, Cleveland, Toledo, 
and Columbus are doing strong and aggressive work. Cincinnati is holding her 
own, and we hope to be able to readjust the work in that city so that, while it 
may never be large, it may be strong. 

The salaries paid the pastors of the aided churches have constantly in- 
creased, and our policy has been to decrease the number of churches aided and 
to increase the efficiency in leadership, much to the advantage of the work. 


OREGON AND SOUTHERN IDAHO. 


The past year in Oregon Congregationalism has been full of encouragement, 
notwithstanding the general financial depression, due in part to the closing of 
the world’s markets to our principal industry—lumbering. What this means to 
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our churches will be readily seen when we remember that more than fifty per 
cent of the people of Oregon who are employed work at the lumber industry. 
The recent experience of the church at Rainier is a striking example. The 
largest lumber mill in the district was destroyed by fire recently, and will not 
be rebuilt until there is an improvement in financial conditions. As a result, 
several of our best Congregational families must move from the community, 
and the church is asking for aid from The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, to help them in the emergency. 

Many of the problems which caused serious concern at the beginning of the 
year have been successfully solved. Ashland, overwhelmed with paving assess- 
ments, thought for a time it would be necessary to close the church. A new 
pastor has taken the leadership, however, and some progress is being made. 
Beaverton appeared to be in a condition of dormancy, but is now rejoicing in a 
full-time pastor and a fine new modern parsonage. The project for a new 
church building at Corvallis, wher. the Oregon Agricultural College is located, 
has made great progress, and we hope to see a new house of worship during 
the coming spring. Scappoose has a new building, and our forces there are 
rallying for future service. Sherwood threatened to leave the Congregational 
family, but has now united with the Oswego church in calling a pastor. St. 
John’s Church, Portland, which was closed for some years, has been revived, 
and is making progress. Sheridan, for a long time pastorless, is now supplied. 
The Hillsboro church has been in a rritical condition for some time, but we hope 
that a pastor will soon be called to this field. The Tualatin church, which has 
been closed for some time, was destroyed by fire within recent months. It is 
proposed to rebuild in a better location, and the work is showing evidences of 
new life. 

The first year’s work of the present Superintendent has had for its purpose 
the gathering together of the Congregational forces of the state, the opening of 
closed churches, and the strengthening of work already undertaken. We have, 
at the present time, thirty-six English-speaking home missionary churches in 
Oregon. They are supplied by twenty-four home missionary pastors. There are 
seven self-supporting churches, making a total of forty-three. 

The missionary possibilities are indicated by the fact that two-thirds of the 
territory is unoccupied and undeveloped. By far the greater part of the pop- 
ulation is west of the Cascades. To the east of the Cascades are the wide, 
sweeping, arid plains which will some day be reclaimed by irrigation. The 
state of Oregon is larger than the combined area of the states of Illinois and 
Indiana, with their population of nine millions, while that of Oregon is only eight 
hundred thousand. Surely it is a state in the making! But slowly and steadily 
the interior is being opened up by settler and railroad. The people believe 
in the future of the state, and likewise believe in the increasing power of the 
Kingdom of God within her borders. 


Southern Idaho. 


The past year has been a difficult one for this section. Our churches are 
dependent almost entirely upon agriculture, and, excepting a few scattered dry- 
farming districts, there is no cultivation of the soil possible without irrigation. 
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In some cases the experimental stage in the development of irrigation proj- 
ects has been safely passed, but very generally the difficulties incidental to the 
successful establishment of an irrigated farm home must still be endured. 
Southern Idaho will be for many years to come the land of the pioneer, and will 
therefore present intricate missionary problems. Isolation from friends and 
congenial surroundings, an appalling absence of everything which we have come 
to feel is necessary to a comfortable environment, working among people who 
are struggling to escape the clutches of poverty and straining every nerve to 
begin a home in the desert, make the lot of the home missionary unattractive 
and call for the highest type of Christian heroism. It is a trying field for the 
Superintendent. An apparently promising missionary work suddenly languishes 
and dies, as dry-farming crop failure succeeds crop failure, until the home- 
steader’s money and faith are gone, and he must leave to find new opportunities. 

In the Raft River Valley we have several preaching stations and Sunday- 
school points which are in evidence if the crop is good, but apparently die under 
adverse conditions. However, some day people who are better equipped to 
meet conditions will come in, and our work will succeed. 

Our efforts are bearing fruit. Slowly but surely some of the churches of 
the sage brush plains are coming into a place of power. Such are the churches 
in the Grand View Valley and the group in the Bruneau Valley. During the 
past year these churches have been unable to purchase any property, but re- 
cently each secured a church site and is planning to build a parsonage. 

Wright Church, near Boise, has struggled through a difficult financial situ- 
ation in connection with the new building. The congregation is rejoicing in 
the payment of all the debts and the leadership of a pastor who gives them full 
service. 

We have thirty-three English-speaking home missionary churches in South- 
ern Idaho, supplied by thirteen home missionary pastors. There are five self- 
supporting churches, making a total of thirty-eight churches and preaching 
stations. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The seventeen directors of the incorporated Conference, men of strong 
ability and business standing, have endeavored, in regular monthly meetings, 
to consider broadly the needs of the churches of the state. Counsel is fre- 
quently sought for self-supporting churches, as when a committee was granted 
to give comfort to the Plymouth Church, Providence, in raising funds to com- 
plete its noble building, or when it considered at length, and finally received, 
the property of the disbanded Pilgrim Church in the same city. 


Its state missions have been somewhat hampered in the hard times by a 
falling off of funds from the churches. It has encouraged the gradual lessen- 
ing of the grants to the aided churches, and so, in the next three years, a com- 
ing to self-support. Hopeful new work has asked assistance. The Woman’s 
Home Missionary Association has helped three interests to the extent of $620. 
Including this the grants to fourteen interests and to the state missionary has 
totaled $4,355. In addition twenty per cent was sent to The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society at New York. 
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The state missionary acted for months as a supply at the Academy Avenue 
Church, Providence, and the building received needed repairs. At length a 
settled pastor has taken up this work with great hopefulness. The mission at 
Bliss Four Corners, Tiverton, after fifteen years of aid, and a chapel built in 
a needed country field, has been organized into a thrifty little church of young 
people under faithful pastoral care. The work in Rhode Island is rendered 
dificult by a foreign, shifting population, ninety per cent, in cities and summer 
resorts. But our large churches are well organized and have a desire to help 
needy fields. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


Sixteen Slavic churches, nine missions, and a missionary at Ellis Island, New 
York City, are counted as belonging to our Slavic work. According to the 
Year-Book figures the membership of the churches is 1,098, or an average of 
sixty-eight per church. The Sunday-schools have a membership of 1,649, or 
109 per school. Additions to membership for the year were 103, or six per 
church. The value of church property is $138,000. The money raised for cur- 
rent expenses by the churches was $17,100, or about $1,000 for each church; for 
benevolences $1,855, $111 per church. 

In Virginia the incoming of new Slavic settlers continues. The land in 
Prince George County is pretty well taken, and values are high, so the settlers 
are going south into Sussex County. To provide for them our church at Be- 
gonia has erected a second house of worship in Disputanta, on the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad. This building was dedicated in.December, and the cost 
Was met, except the amount of loan and grant by the Church Building Society. 
Thirty miles lie between the two extremes of this parish, the pastor holding 
services at three points—Begonia, Disputanta, and Bohemia, and making occa- 
sional excursions southward toward Emporia. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the church at Woods Run is improving in 
system of work. Midweek Bible expositions and occasional stereopticon talks, 
added to the regular services, increase the interest. In warm weather many 
are touched by the street meetings. Picture leaflets, with a typewritten message 
on the back, prepared by the pastor, are distributed among the people. Improve- 
ments, costing over $600, have been made in the property. 

The old Slovak church at Braddock, Pennsylvania, has not gained in mem- 
bership, but*it has gained spiritually and in more harmonious activity on the 
part of its congregation. One of the members, working in the Carnegie steel 
plant, gathers his fellow workmen together at noon, and holds a Bible study 
class. 

At Duquesne, Pennsylvania, the Slovak church holds its own in spite of re- 
movals. The little church building is too small. A larger building, with provi- 
sion for some institutional features, would greatly increase the influence of this 
fine group of Slovak Congregationalists, who are striving here, and at McKees- 
port, to bring a vital Gospel to their people. 

At Stockdale, Charleroi, and Monessen, Pennsylvania, are three preaching 
places cared for by one Slovak pastor. We have only one building, in Stock- 
dale, which was the original field of work. Only two families remain here, and 
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the property was to be sold. However, the Steel Corporation has purchased 
land here, and since a steel plant is apparently going up, it has been thought best 
to hold the property for a possible need by an increased Slavic population. 
The principal work now is in Charleroi, where the congregation is planning to 
build. Our work here is so appreciated by Christians of other denominations that 
they are contributing to the support of a trained woman missionary to assist our 
pastor. 

Our Bohemian church at Vining, Iowa, is the only one in town. It has 
competition from a Bohemian “sokul” or society. The pastor reports that out 
of twenty inhabitants in the town, sixty were present at the Easter services, and 
of the twenty-two children, seventeen are in our Sunday-school. The pastor’s 
religious ministrations are in demand both in the town and the surrounding 
country, by Protestants and Catholics alike. He also serves the church at 
Luzerne, and holds occasional services at several other points. 

In South Dakota, Mr. Kocerha continues to preach among the Bohemians, 
widely scattered in Hyde and Hand counties. He has not yet organized a 
church, but fourteen persons are ready to become charter members when the 
time comes to organize. He has reached out to two other communities, largely 
Scandinavian, where he is preaching acceptably in English. He finds the best 
opportunity to get the Slavic people together is at funerals. They come en 
masse, and he makes good use of such opportunities. A Bohemian whom he 
met at a funeral told him he had not heard a sermon for thirty years. 

The Bohemian church at St. Paul, Minnesota, holds together well, in spite of 
the attempted break by the introduction of a Methodist Slavic work in the same 
parish. Some who had left are coming back, and the pastor feels encouraged 
by the loyalty of the people to the work. 

Our Slovak church at Holdingford, Minnesota, is gaining in strength and 
numbers. The people have voluntarily increased their contribution to the 
pastor’s salary. He is not only serving Slavic parishioners, but has revived a 
Swedish church some miles away, which was practically dead until he took hold. 
At these services Slavs and Swedes mingle in a pleasant fraternal spirit. 

I am not reporting on the Slavic work in Cleveland, Ohio, Chicago, Illinois, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Silver Lake, Minnesota, Detroit, Michigan, and Ellis Island, 
as it does not come under my immediate oversight. On the whole, although our 
Slavic work is slow in securing results that can be tabulated in statistical form, 
there is faithful and important work being done for the Kingdom all along the 
line. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


Home missionary work in the South Central District has maintained its 
customary standard of efficiency. In certain details, such as keeping churches 
supplied with pastors, and achievements in particular fields, it has risen to 
reasonable success. About forty missionaries served some sixty-seven churches, 
reporting over 380 accessions. The total membership is about 3,000, and the 
Sunday-school enrollment 4,000. A district per cent of accessions to member- 
ship of 14.5 is reported, while two states, taken separately, made a percentage 
of 18.7 each. Two new churches have been organized, one in Bellaire, Texas, 
and one in Elton, Louisiana. 
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I desire to emphasize the growing evidence of the importance and promise 
of this district as a home mission field. The growth of population is one evi- 
dence. Since the census of 1910 Oklahoma City has advanced from 64,000 to 
80,000. Incidentally our churches there are making good. Pilgrim Church has 
increased its property holdings by $25,000, and is entirely free from debt, having 
added to its equipment a fine community or parish house in a needy missionary 
field in the city. 

Dallas, Texas, has grown from 92,000 to 131,000. Our two home mission 
churches have maintained the Tercentenary percentage of growth, and made 
their best record in the year 1916. 

Port Arthur, Texas, has increased from 7,700 people to 17,000. This church 
has called one of our ablest Oklahoma pastors. He began work on January 1, 
just as new city developments put emphasis upon the fact that we have one of 
the best locations in the place for a growing church. 

Increase of wealth does not mean success along home mission lines, but it 
is a basis of calculation for Christian opportunity and obligation. The year 
1916 has been a great year. This empire of the Central South is possessed of 
resources and attractions that insure wonderful development, uplift, and up- 
building in the coming days. It is such an opportunity as rarely presents itself 
to any people. 


I want to emphasize an item or two of typical missionary achievement: 


Houston, Texas. Last April we had a downtown lot, with a country cross- 
roads meeting house for equipment, a property worth about $25,000. The loca- 
tion involved a program of impossible competition with strongly-established and 
wealthy congregations in the city center. We had one of the ablest, most ver- 
satile, and determined men in the denomination as pastor. The team work be- 
tween the city, state, and national home missionary forces was splendid and 
effective. The result was that on January 1, 1917, we had the old lot mortgaged 
to the extent of $8,000 at seven per cent, a superlative manse meeting house, 
on a $2,000 lot, with pastor’s living rooms upstairs and first-floor facilities for 
the beginning of a Sunday-school and church. This parsonage property is 
worth nearly $10,000, and is practically paid for and unencumbered. We also 
have the adjoining lots for a future church, and they are worth $6,000. A pay- 
ment of $1,000 has been made, leaving five annual payments of $1,000 each to be 
met, with interest at seven per cent. We have an ideal location in the heart of 
the largest and finest residential section of the city, and there is renewed courage 
and interest among the members. 

The total value of our property holdings has been increased approximately 
$2,000 in the process, and with the spirit and pluck of our pastor, Dr. Harrison, 
there is a fine fighting chance to build up the spiritual side of our Houston 
work. If there is among us, as Congregationalists, the spirit of codperation in 
the romantic and statesmanlike fight for victory in a strategic center of power, 
I know nothing in the United States that offers a better opportunity than Hous- 
ton, Texas. If, somehow, payment can be made for these church lots, or of even 
the $1,000 due next June, we shall hope to see a work in that city which will 
abundantly justify this venture of faith. Dr. Harrison has preached in the 
suburb of Bellaire, and organized a church of fifty members, again proving 
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our Congregational adaptation to the needs of a community of various credal 
and sectional elements. We are not yet out of the danger zone in our Houston 
enterprise, and we still need faithful denominational team work. But so far, 
a strong record of achievement has been made. 

The church at Elton, Louisiana, was organized in December, under the 
efficient leadership of Dr. Murphy. Intelligent and capable elements of the com- 
munity have been brought together in its membership, which numbers about 
thirty. Located only nine miles from our Kinder church, with this splendid be- 
ginning, if an efficient pastor can be secured, there is every promise for a useful 
community church that can render service never before realized and which will 
be of untold value in the community. 

These instances must be taken as types. The village and rural churches 
afford material for stories of splendid service. But let me say that the schedule 
for the South Central District represents actual work, urgent needs, and that 
the whole situation demands more oversight and field work. The hour has 
struck when one or more general missionaries are absolutely necessary, if we 
are to meet the demands of an increasing population and the needs of this 
rapidly-developing and important district. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


South Dakota is a state 200 by 400 miles, of potential agricultural and stock- 
raising resources, which as yet have not been developed, but which are being 
progressively discovered. The state has not been troubled with booms, but 
neither has it had serious setbacks in the last twenty years. The portion of 
South Dakota east of the Missouri River is more than twenty years ahead of the 
western half. In such a country pioneers have a few years of financial struggle, 
but when once established, they become prosperous, and church organizations 
move steadily forward into strength. 


A Decade of Development and Progress. 


From 1905 to 1915 two churches, with two hundred or more members, in- 
creased to six; six churches, with 150 members and over, increased to eleven; 
seventeen, with 100 or more, increased to twenty-four; forty-two, with fifty 
and over, increased to sixty-nine. The number of churches increased from 164 
to 226, and the total membership from over 7,000 to more than 10,000. Home 
expenses have grown from $103,359 to $140,446, and benevolences from $10,185 
to $24,212, an increase of 138 per cent. 


The Present Task, 


Our home missionary work today lies largely west and south of the Mis- 
souri River. This part of our state has resources which have been sufficiently 
tested to assure a future. Large districts are as yet thinly populated, but set- 
tlers are steadily coming in. This fall, at the land office in Belle Fourche, 200 
registered filings in one day, and for several days over 100 registered at the 
land office in Rapid City, and there are several land offices in our state. 

New houses and barns are taking the place of shacks and of sod and 
thatched roof barns. Shipments of grain and stock are on the increase. Land 
values have doubled in many parts in three years. 
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Spiritual and Financial Problems. 


This work at present calls for large missionary support. But we seék-to™ 
give Gospel privileges to the large rural districts of scattered population at a 
minimum cost. Most of our missionaries are caring for large districts (some 
of them for one or two counties each), and for the most part each one is caring 
for some strategic center of county influence in districts where, without them, 
the country would be without the Gospel. 

Throughout the state we are seeking to give up entirely any overchurched 
work where we can do so without loss to the denomination or with a gain to 
match, and we seek to strongly man all worth-while work, believing it to be 
good economy and essential to efficiency. The Every-Member Canvass is solv- 
ing many financial problems. Better Sunday-school methods are being adopted 
under the lead of our most progressive pastors. A new era of church building 
is moving steadily forward in our older churches and larger cities, and better 
parsonages are being provided. 

Our present task is to strengthen the work we already have, rather than to 
reach out to take in new missionary fields. We are seeking to do more inten- 
sive work and to adopt efficiency programs. If the present work, with its large 
outreach, can be sustained and developed as the country develops, it will repay 
the denomination for its investment of life and money, and will do much to 
shape the destinies of a new commonwealth. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE). 


During the past year the Home Missionary Society directly helped one 
hundred and thirty-one churches, by paying a part of the pastor’s salary. 
Through the work of the field men, all of the two hundred and twenty-seven 
Congregational churches in the eight Southeastern States were given some 
measure of help. The seventy-one pastors and six field men put in a total of 
seven hundred and fifty-one months of service. The year has been one of growth 
and blessing. More church buildings and more parsonages have been completed 
than in any other year in the history of the work. 

At present practically all of our churches have pastors, and there is a fine 
spirit of enthusiasm in the work. The meeting of the Southern Congregational 
Congress, in connection with the dedication of the fine new building which has 
been erected by Pilgrim Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee, marks the beginning 
of a new era in our Southern work. There has been steady growth in the past. 
A larger growth may be confidently expected in the next few years. There is a 
growing welcome for the church of the Pilgrim Fathers in the South. There 
is, on the part of many, a longing for democracy and breadth, the larger vision, 
and the emphasis upon essentials of Congregationalism at its best. 

Through the 1916-17 home mission textbook, “The South Today,” there is, 
in all parts of the country, a new interest in the South, as well as in America 


as a mission field. 


Some Interesting Statistics. 


Some figures taken from “The South Today” may serve as a basis for em- 
phasizing our duty and our responsibility : pT 
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In the sixteen slave-holding states of the Old South there are thirty-two 
million people. Of these twenty millions are outside the membership of all 
churches. Of the twelve million church members, four millions are Negroes, 
leaving the white church members eight millions. There is evident need for 
Christian work to reach the many who are outside the churches. A more 
analytic study emphasizes the need of added effort. 

The South is distinctively a rural section. According to the United States 
census seventy-nine per cent of the people live i1 the country. Dr. Moore says 
that ninety-five per cent of all the churches are “once-a-month” churches, that 
is, ninety-five per cent of the churches in the country meet twelve times a year. 
He also says that three-fourths of the children in the country are in no Sunday- 
school. Surely these facts present a Macedonian cry to the churches of America. 
While the call should go home in a special way to the stronger churches of the 
South, we of the Pilgrim faith cannot escape our responsibility. If, as has been 
so well said, “Congregationalism is not a sect for a section, but a program for 
a nation,” then surely we must do our part toward solving the great rural church 
problem. Until quite recently, most of our Southern churches were rural 
churches. We cannot escape the responsibility for some part of this religious 
neglect in the rural districts of the South. 

The cotton-mill village presents a distinct type of church life. There are 
in the South about one million cotton-mill employees. Taken with their families 
these will represent a population of four or five millions. For most of these 
cotton-mill villages there is the prevalent “once-a-month” type of church, which 
prepares men for heaven and is largely oblivious of the fact that they live on 
earth—that there are sanitary and other social needs. The cotton-mill village 
presents a Macedonian cry which should reach all the churches of America. 
Here, again, we have a distinct responsibility for a goodly number of these vil- 
lages. There is also the added responsibility which comes from the fact that 
many of these mills are made possible by Northern capital. 

The cities of the South present to us of the Pilgrim faith the loudest of the 
Macedonian calls of the South. It is true that there are fine churches, and 
that these churches of various denominations are doing a good work. It is also 
true that in practically all of the Southern cities there is a large, neglected class 
of people—those who love democracy and freedom, those who prefer a Twentieth 
Century statement of religious truth, rather than a dogmatic clinging to the 
statements of bygone centuries. The great work of the year has been in cities 
like Chattanooga and Memphis, Tennessee, Asheville and Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina. We have had splendid success in these places, and there is a call to extend 
the work to many other cities. 

The tourist community in the South presents to us a problem which should 
have attention. Over a million tourists go to Florida alone, and large numbers 
to other Southern states during the year. Who are they? The old and the worn- 
out, the sick and the weary, the pleasure-seeker and the novelty-hunter—all 
kinds and classes, and all needing the saving Gospel of Jesus Christ. We have 
done good work in the tourist centers. We ought to do more and better work. 
We are, in a real sense, caring for our own. 

The pioneer new community is found all over the South. The population 
of Florida is increasing more rapidly than that of any other state in the Union. 
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The same call that sent our missionaries West in the decades that are passed, 
should send them now to the new, rapidly-growing and rapidly-changing South. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE). 


Our work in the Southwest has passed through three periods. The first, 
beginning in 1880, might be called 


The Period of Pioneer Work. 


Conditions were then so hard and uninviting that nobody cared for the field. 
Consequently, The Congregational Home Missionary Society, true to the Pil- 
grim spirit, and actuated by real missionary zeal, took it. Churches were started 
in several towns, and a noble, disinterested work was done. 


The Period of Piracy and Sectarian Rivalry. 

This period began about 1890 and lasted almost to the present time, or until 
conditions in the Southwest had so improved that everybody wanted the field. 
Churches were organized beyond the ability of the population to sustain. Our 
work accordingly suffered, and for several years maintained a precarious ex- 
istence, some churches decreasing in strength and membership, and in some cases 
ceasing to exist. 


The Period of Progress and Hopeful Development. 


We have now, I believe, entered upon a period of wonderful progress and 
development. Our towns are growing up to their institutions, and a successful, 
self-respecting life is possible for our churches. We have many difficulties to 
contend with. Sectarian rivalry is still intense. Populations are fickle and 
changing. Economic conditions are variable, a large proportion of the people 
are irresponsible and irresponsive with regard to religious things. Neverthe- 
less, we have won through the hard, discouraging years. Better times have 
come, and still better times are ahead. 

In the three years from the beginning of 1906 to the end of 1908, our 
churches suffered a loss of fifty-nine members. The latter date marked low ebb 
in Southwestern Congregationalism. Then the tide turned, and our churches 
have slowly but steadily advanced, gaining thirty-three per cent in the seven 
years ending December 31, 1915. 


The Present Outlook. 


The past year has been the best in our history. One new church has been 
organized; another, long suspended, has been revived. Extensive material im- 
provements have been made, half of our churches having been engaged in these 
operations. To this advance material prosperity has contributed, but the main 
factor has been that our churches have been better manned than ever before. 

The gain in membership has been far larger than at any previous time, 
being about twenty-five per cent. No great advance has been made in benevo- 
lent contributions, owing in part to the fact that so many churches have in- 
curred large expenses for improvement of their property. 

The Southwestern border has been discovered during the past year by a 
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considerable portion of the people of the United States. For some time Amer- 
icans had been pretty lonesome down here. Consequently they were not really 
expecting a hundred thousand of their fellow citizens in khaki to appear among 
them suddenly. Among these soldiers were a considerable number of Congrega- 
tionalists, whose character and conduct were such as to make us proud to claim 
them as co-religionists. Especially was this true at Nogales, where two regi- 
ments from Connecticut were stationed, with two faithful Congregational chap- 
lains, Berg, of Hartford, and Petty, of New Haven. Dr. Petty pitched right in 
and helped us open up the Congregational church, which had been closed for 
some years by reason of sectarian pressure. This gives us three active churches 
on the line, thus filling the gaps between our work on this side and that of the 
American Board in Mexico. 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-six Swedish churches were aided by the national Society during 
the year. Of these two are located in the state of Washington, namely, the 
churches at Hoquiam and Aberdeen. Rey. J. J. Huleen, who for eight years 
faithfully served as pastor at Aberdeen, has moved to Minnesota, and the pastor 
at Hoquiam also serves the Aberdeen church. However, a pastor will be called 
to this church as soon as possible. The church at Everett, which received aid 
for some years, has come to self-support. 

The little organization in Portland is our only aided church in Oregon. 

The largest number of Swedish churches are located in Minnesota, and ten 
of them are aided by the Home Missionary Society. Our General Missionary in 
the Northwest has organized a church at Danforth, nineteen miles from Sand- 
stone, where there is a church which formerly received aid. It is our plan to 
unite these organizations under one pastor. The churches at Birchdale and 
Cannon Falls do not receive any aid at present, but our pastors at Rosewood and 
Lake City preach regularly to these congregations. The minister at Culdrum 
serves four outstations regularly. The new church at Happyland, beautifully 
located near Bear Creek, was dedicated last summer. The church at Wondel 
Brook has built a parsonage near the house of worship, and has now a fine 
property. 

In Wisconsin five churches have been aided. The pastor at Clear Lake 
has taken up regular work at Clayton. The pastor at Glenwood City also 
preaches to the churches at New Richmond and Star Prairie. Our young pas- 
tor at Merrill, who was graduated from our seminary last June, has met with 
great success in his work. He is also serving an outstation. Another of our 
graduates, the young pastor at Siren, also serves the church at Wood Lake, 
which has two houses of worship. Both these men are American born and they 
preach in both Swedish and English. 

We also have five churches in Pennsylvania, two of them, the largest of all 
our organizations, being located at Pittsburgh and Warren. They should soon 
become self-supporting. The churches at Warren and Titusville have taken in 
the largest number of new members. Our minister at Dubois has three outsta- 
tions, and the student-pastor at Renovo serves two outlying points. This stu- 
dent went to Renovo last June, and has met with some success. He was asked 
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to remain after the summer vacation closed. He ought to return to our Chris- 
tian Institute next fall, and the church should receive aid toward the support 
of a permanent pastor, for the work there seems to be most hopeful again. 

There are three aided churches in New Jersey. Last summer one of our 
students served as pastor in Dover, with Morristown as an outstation, and when 
he returned to our school last fall, one of his classmates, a former Salvation 
Army captain, took his place, and has received many new members into his 
church. The minister of the Plainfield church preaches also at Perth Amboy, 
as was the custom several years ago, when the Perth Amboy church had no pas- 
tor. The little organization in the city of Paterson has had a pastor only a short 
time at the beginning of the year. 

These twenty-six churches have nine hundred and nine members. Sixty- 
six members were received in fifteen churches, according to the reports of the 
pastors. This is about twice as many as the previous year. 

The General Missionary in the Northwest, Rev. J. Albert Peterson, has tried 
to take up work in new places in order to organize churches, has preached to the 
pastorless churches, and has aided ministers in their work. 

The churches and pastors in Minnesota and Wisconsin are organized in 
two Associations, which held a joint annual conference in Minneapolis last 
June. The meeting was well attended, helpful, and inspiring. 


TEXAS—THE PANHANDLE. 


The little group of churches in the part of western Texas known as the 
Panhandle has had a good year, the best in their history. 

The fields have been fully manned, and with men who fit. Material im- 
provements have been made on every field. I think every church has been 
painted. Some have been enlarged or otherwise improved. One church built 
a commodious basement, with kitchen, at a cost of nearly $2,000. They asked 
no help from the Building Society. The people are finding themselves re- 
ligiously, and taking pride in the work. 

Numerically there has been a gratifying growth. There has been a remark- 
able increase in the Sunday-schools and a substantial growth in the churches. 
Every church has an active, spiritual young people’s society. These societies 
frequently conduct the Sunday evening services. One of the strongest features 
of this frontier work is the development of Christian character among the 
young people. Five young men went from these churches to Kingfisher College 
this year, a distance of four hundred miles, and four of them are preparing for 
the ministry. In my judgment this alone is worth more than we put into the 
work last year. And could you see these splendid, stalwart, unspoiled fellows 
from the plains, you would say, “Amen.” 

We may not meet the Tercentenary ideal in finances, but we shall more 
than make up for it in additions and life recruits. 

We are building community churches. I mean Congregational churches 
which include the whole community and which meet its needs. These are a credit 
to us and an example to others. In three community centers we have the fields 
to ourselves. 

As regards comity, we may be a little primitive, but this is our plan: Fill 
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the places occupied with so much efficient work that others will have not only 
no excuse but no chance to come in. At first we are sometimes condemned as 
selfish bigots, but if we are given time enough we are commended as community 
benefactors. 

These community churches minister to a wide area, each reaching in a radius 
from ten to twenty-five miles. We, too, have installed the Ford system. We 
are not, however, making our appeal on the basis of square miles, but on actual 
needs, which are being well met. 

These churches entertained the Texas State Conference last fall, and the 
Sunday-schools in this district have won the Texas State Efficiency Banner for 
three consecutive years. 


UTAH. 


The work has gone forward as usual, all the pulpits except Park City hav- 
ing been supplied with preaching services. Mr. Brainerd has continued at Ogden, 
developing the mission at Five Points into an earnest working church. Rev. 
Ludwig Thomsen, formerly Superintendent of Idaho, is doing work of the high- 
est order at Provo, aside from teaching at Proctor Academy. A movement is on 
foot at Provo to unite the Methodist, Baptist, and Congregational churches. 
We have by far the strongest church of the three. It would seem, therefore, 
that we should not be the one to retire. Rev. George Downey continues to 
serve both the church and the school at Vernal, and we are most fortunate to 
secure the services of Rev. James E. Butler for the large circuit which in- 
cludes Bountiful, Sandy, and Plymouth Church, Salt Lake City. The gift of 
an automobile is announced for this circuit. We have been unable to do any- 
thing for Park City, except through occasional supplies, and are undertaking 
no new work. A notable piece of missionary work has been done by a lady, 
Mrs. Rand, in the Kamas Valley. She has for years made her living by running 
a newspaper and a job press, for the sake of living in the Valley to carry on a 
Sunday-school and otherwise serve among the people whom she has learned to 
love. They not only thoroughly respect and admire her, but are inclined to fol- 
low the teachings she has been giving. 

The following comparisons are suggestive: According to Bishop McCon- 
nell of the Methodist Church, the Presbyterians are spending nearly $30,000 in 
Utah and the Methodists $15,000. Our appropriation has been $1,500, which 
has been increased to $2,000 for the coming year. 


VERMONT. 


The yearly review brings out few salient features. The movement toward 
bringing into closer relationship some of our larger churches with a contiguous 
dependent organization, under a form of federation, has made progress. Its 
success gives promise of a solution of some of our difficulties. In one instance 
the associate pastor has been installed over a smaller church. Increase in sal- 
aries has been secured in some instances, showing a growing list of churches that 
have taken advantage of the “dollar-for-dollar”’ offer. But this increase has 
far from kept pace with the growing need in the rapidly-rising cost of living. 
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There have at times been indications that the urgent demand for qualified men 
for rural communities would secure for us our quota of recruits. But as yet 
this has proved little more than an unrealized ideal. The truth is constantly 
brought home that it is the personal equation that stresses most largely in any 
success in our work. In the matter of finance, much as money is required for 
the prosecution of our plans, it is not for want of funds that more and better 
men are not secured. The endowment of our churches increases apace, and the 
condition of our treasury warrants any expenditure that men who can give value 
received in fruitful work may require. 

An Associate Secretary, Rev. Charles C. Merrill, has recently entered upon 
the duties of his office, having given one month in the closing of the year to his 
initiative. With his coming there is the promise of new life and fresh ag- 
gressiveness, especially as he is to be brought into closer official relations to 
the larger body of self-supporting churches. The much-abused term, “effi- 
ciency,” has been brought to the fore; and in the closer bond of fellowship 
that our reorganization contemplates it may be expected that the modern ideal 
will be realized and the popular goal attained. 


WASHINGTON. 


For the Washington Congregational churches the past year has been one of 
quiet progress in the presence of somewhat unusual difficulties. The removal 
of Superintendent Scudder from the state after thirteen years of service, left 
us rather at sea. We gave him up to a larger service with unfeigned reluctance. 
Washington will hold his name high among her patriotic leaders for many a long 
day. 

We are glad to say that in some notable matters the past year was a record 
one with us. Particularly is this true in the matter of evangelism and the addi- 
tion of members to our churches on confession of faith. While the story is 
far from ideal, there has been a very real endeavor to win new recruits to the 
Kingdom of God. And the promise for the coming year is even more hopeful. 
The financial problem has been a very difficult one. For a while it looked as 
though we were to finish the fiscal year with a very serious deficit. And it was, 
only by calling on some faithful and liberal givers at the last moment that a 
big debt was avoided. As it turned out, we were able to pay our way and also 
get rid of a debt accumulated during the two or three years preceding. 

We consider ourselves fortunate in the coming to the field of our new Super- 
intendent, Rév. Lucius O. Baird, D.D. This state presents a fine appeal to the 
ambition of a builder within the Kingdom of God. Development is going on at 
every hand, and the population is increasing rapidly. Dr. Baird has a splendid 
task before him, and we believe he is the man for the task. Congregationalism 
in Washington is rallying faithfully around him, and we are looking forward to 
years of great progress in the church life of the state. 


WISCONSIN. 


The plan of uniting church and Sunday-school missions under a district 
superintendent has had a year’s trial. The state has been divided into three dis- 
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tricts, including three of the conventions of the state. A district superintendent 
has been appointed for each district, to administer church and Sunday-school 
missions and to handle such other denominational interests as may be committed 
to him. The men chosen for this important work are the Rev. Homer W. Carter, 
D.D., former home missionary secretary of the state; Rev. O. L. Robinson, the 
former Sunday-school secretary, and the Rev. F. N. Dexter, former home mis- 
sionary assistant to Dr. Carter in north Wisconsin. Happily, these men know 
the state and its work, and under their wise leadership readjustment to new 
conditions has gone forward rapidly and smoothly. The general superintend- 
ent has oversight of the missionary and other denominational interests, co- 
Operates with the field men, and carries out the general policies approved by the 
board of directors. The plan works well. A more intensive work is possible; 
wider codperation of pastors and laymen is secured; overlapping of effort in 
many directions is avoided; church and Sunday-school missions are more closely 
related—in some things united. 

Wisconsin has a frontier. In the twenty-eight counties in the northern part 
of the state there are ten million acres of undeveloped land, a territory of fifteen 
thousand square miles. This cheap, rich land, so near Chicago, is being discov- 
ered. Into northern Wisconsin thirty-five hundred families are moving each 
year. Of this incoming population three-fifths is native born. They are from 
the farms of near-by states and from the southern part of Wisconsin. This 
rapid development presents a problem and makes a strong challenge to our 
Wisconsin Congregational fellowship. The apportionment income for home mis- 
sions is inadequate. To meet the emergency we are raising a special fund of 
three thousand dollars a year, for five years, to develop new churches in north- 
ern Wisconsin. The church at Sheboygan has generously adopted one of these 
important fields as its own, making the home missionary pastor its assistant, and 
giving, in addition to its apportionment, the sum of one thousand dollars a year. 

The codperation of the Milwaukee Congregational Union and the State 
Association in extension work in Milwaukee has led to the organization of the 
Sherman Boulevard church, which gives promise of becoming one of the lead- 
ing churches of our denomination in Milwaukee. The first unit of a fifty- 
thousand-dollar building has been completed. A new type of work is stressed 
in the Hanover Street church, situated in a downtown district and surrounded 
by peoples of southern European nationalities. The plant is being used in a 
special effort to reach the children of these foreigners. The Rev. L. A. Convis, 
the pastor, has given special attention to this type of work. 

In Madison the generous gift of $2,000 by the First Church to Plymouth, 
with the strong leadership of its pastor, the Rev. Henry Harris, made possible 
the dedication of a fine new house of worship in a community rapidly growing 
and depending entirely upon one church for its religious life. 

During the year 1917 two churches were organized and thirty home mission- 
aries were employed. Two hundred and seventy-two, including one hundred and 
ninety-seven on confession, were received into membership in our home mis- 
sionary churches. There is a fine spirit of codperation on the part of pastors 
and laymen in Wisconsin, and there is an earnest purpose to keep pace with 
the Tercentenary movement of the denomination in the growth of missionary 
and self-supporting churches. 
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WYOMING. 


Wyoming is proving her right to a prominent place on the national map. 
Her wonderful deposits of oil have scarcely been tapped. Companies are being 
incorporated almost daily to search out her hidden wealth in oil and coal. 

New towns are springing up in all parts of the state, and people are rushing 
in to take advantage of the recently enacted and generous land laws, or to secure 
a bonanza in oil. 

Three beet sugar factories have been erected and three more are in process 
of erection. 

In agriculture Wyoming outranks her live-stock industry, so that farming, 
both dry and by irrigation, is the state’s most profitable income-producer. 

Immigration has begun, and every train is bringing in people eager to se- 
cure a homestead or a share in her undeveloped wealth. 

One result of this rapid development is shown in the increased demand for 
missionary work and for the establishment of churches, Sunday-schools, and 
missions. 

The ministers are of necessity being overworked. The sixteen Congrega- 
tional pastors who are laboring under the Home Missionary Society are caring 
for seventy-six churches and missions. This is too much, and something must 
be done to relieve the pressure, or the men will break down under it. 

The shortage in the pastoral working force has necessitated the Superin- 
tendent’s undertaking an unusually large amount of pastoral work during the 
year, having covered over 40,000 miles. This was done in order to supply the 
outlying communities with occasional Sabbath services. This mileage was 
largely increased by the field work the pastors willingly undertook at his request. 

One church and seven new missions have been established during the year. 
One church building has been erected, and a new parsonage is well under way. 

There is no field more promising for missionary activity or investment than 
Wyoming offers today, and there is no work more important or far-reaching in 
results than that of laying Christian foundations for a new and growing state. 

The state executive board, after a long and careful survey of the field, 
unanimously decided that it would require not less than $9,500 to carry on the 
work already undertaken and provide for an adequate ministry. They ask this 
amount from the Home Missionary Society. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


Southern and Western 


Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

I—26—27 I 129 5 33 I 169 

2—’27-'28 5 130 9 56 an 201 

3—’28-"20 72 127 23 80 2 304 

4—'29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 392 

5—’30-31 144 160 I2 145 2 463 

6—’31~-’32 163 169 10 166 I 509 

i) 32=)33 230 170 9 185 3 606 

8—’33-"34 287 201 13 169 6 676 

9— 34-35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
Io—’35-"36 319 219 II 191 15 755 
TI 3027317 331 227 It 195 22 786 
12—'37-'38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—’38-’39 284 108 9 160 14 665 
14—’39-’40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—’ 40-41 202 215 5 169 9 690 
16—’ 41-42 305 249 5 222 10 701 
17—' 42-43 288 253 7 291 9 848 
18—~'43~44 268 257 10 305 7 907 
19—'44-'45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—'45~'46 274 271 9 417 +. 971 
21—'40-'47 275 254 10 433 an 972 
22—'47~48 205 237 18 456 ne 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 . 1,019 
24—49~50 30r 228 I5 488 a 1,032 
25—'50-'5I 3II 224 15 515 aici 1,065 
20—'s1~’52 305 213 14 533 on 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 Ae 1,087 
28—'53~54 292 214 It 530 on 1,047 
29—'S4~’55 278 207 10 537 + 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 * 986 
31—'56-'57 271 191 6 506 os 9074 
32—'57~58 201 107 3 521 . 1,012 
33—'58-'59 310 201 Bo 534 a6 1,054 
34—'50-'60 327 199 On 58 56 1,107 
35— 60-61 308 181 00 573 aie 1,062 
36—61-"62 205 87 oie 481 Ss 863 
3762-63 281 48 a 405 Gt 734 
38—'63~'64 289 44 ae 423 a 750 
39—'64~'65 203 58 3c 451 ad 802 
40—’65-’66 283 64 4 467 a0 818 
41— "60-67 284 66 5 491 hore 846 
42—'67-'68 307 93 7 521 46 908 
43— 08-69 327 73 8 564 oe 972 
44—'69~'70 311 a1 6 550 oid 044 
45—70~-"71 296 69 5 570 +. 940 
40—"71-'72 308 62 3 588 a 961 
Bia 73 312 49 3 8 o. I 
48—'73~74 310 58 7 S04 : aby 
4974-75 292 67 i 586 é 952 
50—'75~76 304 72 8 595 979 
si 76°77 303 70 6 617 . 996 
52— 77-78 316 70 6 604 996 
53— 78-79 312 57 0 567 946 
54—'79~’80 327 57 9 622 1,015 
55—'80~’81 321 62 9 640 a5 1,032 
50—'81~'82 328 56 17 669 oe 1,070 
578283 326 68 61 605 AO 1,150 
58—'83~'84 334 77 63 868 + 1,342 
59—'8 4-85 349 93 123 882 ve 1,447 
do—'85~'86 368 99 134 868 Bo 1,469 
61—86-'87 375 103 143 950 au, 1,571 
62—'87-’88 387 110 144 979 da 1,620 
63—'88-89 414 109 127 1,109 ie 1,750 
64—"89-’90 441 121 150 1,167 we 1.879 
65—'90~or 446 141 186 1,193 ae 1,066 
66—'o1~’92 437 I5r 196 1,202 be 1,986 
67—'92-'03 437 153 203 1,209 * 2,002 
638—'93-'04 458 167 230 1,174 . 2,029 
69—'94-'05 484 154 220 1,167 eA 2,025 
7O—’95-’06 456 I5I 220 1,227 AS 2,063 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS—Continued. 


The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in 
superintending the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical 
divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western States, and also Canada. 


Reo 


Society’s Year] New England Middle Southern and Western 


‘ake n d Total 
beginning 1826 States States Seg pl oe Canada 2 
Sie EE ees eae eee eee 
71—'96-'97 454 139 234 1,226 ne 2,053 

: 72—97-'98 458 119 210 1,094 a 1,881 
73— 98-99 466 Ig 199 1,064 A 1,848 
74—99-1900 412 121 Igt 1,063 ric 1,787 
75—1900-'0r 438 147 209 1,092 oh 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 | I,IOI 50 1,868 
77—1902-’03 454 122 | 214 PIT7. ate 1,907 
78—1903-’04 469 130 220 1,118 ; 1,037 

- 79—I1904-’05 453 124 187 1,032 5 1,796 
80—1905-’06 443 124 159 934 _ 1,660 
81—1906-’07 450 16 157 862 : 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 166 951 +| 1,692 
83—1908-’09 451 116 162 923 ; 1,652 
84—1909-’10 476 118 148 935 : 1,667 
85—I910-’11 465 122 152 953 os 1,692 
86—1911-’12 460 122 Sy, 1,039 5 1,778 
87—1912-’13 471 129 149 1,021 ap 1,770 
88—1913-’14 449 128 TSE | 1,056 ae 1,741 

 89—1914-"15 448 134 120 1,033 o 1,735 
eis 461 137 128 | 1,058 Ae 1,723 
gI—1916-"17 455 12 


171 970 ae 1,724 
a a ER A LR Se ae YA i ee 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
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36—'61-62 ||...].. 54] x5| 83] 2] 50| 82/103] 45] 18] 4 Bet As Pree ae br I2| 4 
37— 62-63 ||...].-- 38] 5| 83] 2] 62| 76] 81| 34] 12] 3 Bbc Gar Hoa heellaae cca 5 4 
38—’63-’64 ||-.-]--- 38| 5] 94| 2| 62] 73] 70] 38) 15) 5 Thence lis 3 
39—64’-65 ||--.|--- 37| 7| 95] 4] 70] 68] 08) 35] 15) 7 alos ai Io] 3 
40— 65-66 2}. 33| 7| 78| 10] 67| 72/104] 35] 17) 9 bees I]. # 3 
41— 66-67 2|. 38| 4| 78| 25] 7z| 71|103] 41] Zo] Io Pisa 1\. I 
42— 67-68 Es 43| 5} 86) 31] 73] O4|110] 40} 23) 12 al ab vet cde x tatete hist iecade i 4 
43— 68-’69 EH 40| 7| 86) 32] 85] 68/125) 41] 33] 11 Ze BN Ne scalnc stellen <d'sf el 2 5 
44— 69-’70 =). 34| o| 72| 36] 77| 76|/124] 41] 30] 14 He E Bins c ol aac erage ca 5 ; 
45— 70-71 Els 30] 10] 71] 42] 67| 77|112] 40] 60] 18 P| Feo evra ered fern) loca 30 3 
46—71-72 a\. 32] 10] 63] 40] 60] 77/112] 43] 62] 25 Pr Gee |e eee apy ae ae OE , I 
47— 72-73 Ze 30] 9] so] 35| 78] 7o|100] 48] 67] 35 Pepe eA yh nice tla shee 
48—73-°74 2}. 37| 5} 53] 35| 80] 69/100) 40) 70] 44 4, 5] t---| 2) 2! 2 30] 4).-- 
49— 74°75 EI). 30] 6] 5z| 33] 78] 67| 94] 56] 60] 41 Gh Glocclcrs Ey Sie d Salle Barents 
50—’75-76 Il. 27| ro] 54| 28) 76] 72] 92] 60} 75] 40 o) Sh) shes.) Zhe). 33) i 4 
5I1— 76-77 Elie 21| 8| 45] 30| 85] 60] 83] 61} 85] 67 LOW G)) Pil oaclt 2h Tiere 3S 4 5 
52—'77-"78 2|. 26| 8! 44| 32| 85| 66] 80] 55) 91] 52 Set seh ae a et SF 3 
53—78—"790 2} x\| 23| 7] 43| 28] 75| 56] 86] 55] 90) 40 Tol Olek le call ZG Hl tet a4 3] 3 
54— 70-80 x} x] 25} 7| 55] 22] 87] 50] 85] Goj102| 52 10 Pe irae Ma He 3 Bere 4 Z 
55— 80-81 ||...} 1]} 21] 8} 48) 30] 95) 54 76| 58]107| 50] 3) 20] 15 Rss Ve) Wie | ere aes 
56—81-"82 ||.-.] I}| 26 8] 44] 27] 93] 57|) 67|.7e} 93] 56] ro] 27] 23) 5| 2 Oly alien. cS ae I2 
57— 82-83 x| xl} 33} 9} 45] 36/112] 57] 62] 72] 80] 61] 17] 38 26, 3) 4) 6 x) 2x 36) 10) 15 
58—'83-’84 2|. 41| 13| 51] 45/130] 51| 62] 98/102] 83] 37] 65) 25) 2) 10) 7 | 2 45 13 a5 
50— 84-85 2}. 30| 13] 60] 51|135| 64] 74] 87/105] o1| 28) 82) 24) 5 6] 12) 2) 1 3 I5| 2 
60—’85-’86 a)... 43| 9| 54] 54/126] 46] 78/101] 097! 87] 33] 77| 26, 6| 8) 13) x I A 12 a 
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62—’87-’88 Bare 47| 11| 60] 48]131| 72] 80] 92/102) 90) 34, 74} 20 8} 4) 12) a ze 20] 35 
63—88-’89 2| x\| 43} 25| 63| 56/148] 83: 90/115] 98] 95] 34] 92] 36] 7 5] 9) 1 2 . Le 42 
64—’89-’00 2| x\| 46] 32] 68) 56|x49| 80|r05:133] 79] 90] 30] 90] 43) 7 6) 12) 1 4| 9 I 32 
65—’90-’or 1] 2\| 40] 40] 72] 62|124| 87|108,121) 78 89] 36) 93] 61| Zo} 11] 13] 1 94| _ : 
66—’or-o2 |! x! 1!! ari 36) 76 64'126!100|114|t41l 65! 97! 38! 99! 4g! Bl rol rs! x! GO'ro1! 2 if 
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EASTERN STAaTHS paper SourHern StTatps 
Society’s S 2 AS 
Year, =| |Slele >| 8 e| [2] ~ el tne 
beginning || fel | Sle Sim [Selo 8] fers/s] |[Blelel | |Slel# 
1826 Qe) So 2roH | elas] als] elles B)-n'] a] 3 A] 8] 0] » 
£8) S/S/ SiS 1.8] B/S siS/-e] 2) £) Sls] 12/9] 2l 3] 0] al SiS] Sle 
VP) alo] Fle; oy ry le) asic SS] SB] Sho] oo] 2 [a] So] @! S$) iS) 
Sine) ysis e/el gis g] a] RIP OlS| 8/2) 8/-S]2 15] 83/8] B/S) 3 
-| oO oO/} U0] a/v set fest [RS] ec] | Olli] O] HIS] oa ‘sy 
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67—'92-’03....||t24|68|59|131|14|53|| 94|/16|40]..|| 3{ z| 2| 2| 2]../asl2s 9| 9/31/r2/33].-.[12| 3).. 
68—'93-94....||140|64/61|/124]14|55||104|14/45]..|| 3] 2| 2| 2| 2|..l27]32 I2|10|32|13|14]41| 6] 2].. 
69—94-’95....||141|71166|132]15|59]| 95]12144]..|] 3]..] 2] 2] 4/-.|26/33 9] 9/29] 8] o}4o0} of 2].. 
70—95-'96....||116)54/73|141/12/60]| o2|ro}45]..|| 4]..].-| x] 2] .J23]/35 8) 6/38} 8} 8/44] 9} 3].. 
71—'96-’97....||112|59/65/136|14/68]| 87/ro/37|..]| 5}..]..| x] 2] .|23l4z 8] 8135] 7] 9/46] 8} 2i.. 
72—'97-'98....||108/56|62|142|15175|| 72/z2|/3z|..{| 4]../..| 1] z|../2ol47 5] 5153] 7] 5/38} 7] a.. 
73—98-'99....||107|54|60]148]15/82|| 66/10/39]..]] 4]..] 1] 2] x] ./r8l4o]..] 7] 3/27 Oli. 52) Sl eee 
74— 99-1900 ..|| 73/52/56/141/16)/74|| 68)11/37|.-|] 5|.-].-] x] 1] .|22l37]..| 2 2/27113|../45] 6] 3].. 
75—'00-’or....|| 82/54/56/141/16|/87|| 82/13/46]..]| 6]..]..| x] 1] .]20]38]..] 6 3/33/12]. -/46] 8] 3]. 
76—ot-’02....]| 87/56]57|154|15|75]| 57] o]45|--|| 5|--| z]-.] 2] .J2s/48 4| 3/33/12] x]50] 8} 4]. 
77— 02-'03....|| 89/51/62/161/17}74|| 62| of46]..]] 5/..| 3]..| 1 35135|--| 7] 2/30/r0] r]so] 8] 6}. 
78— 03-'04....]| 98]51/53/159|20/88]| 76] olaz|.-|| al..] 3]..] z 40/31 8] 2/28/11] 4/56] 5] 6]. 
79—04-’05.-..|| 88/53]56]157|14/85]] 72]z1/39]..]| 3]..] 2|.-| 2] .[43/16 5] 2127] 9] 6139] 3] 7|-. 
80—'05-’06....|| 95/50/48/147/17/86|| 76]z0]34]..|| 4]..] 2|..| 1] .132 9|--| 41 1/25] 9] 5/40] 3] 4l.. 
81—'06-’07...-|| 97/47|/58]151]/14/83]| 71] 8/34]..|] 3]..| z|-.| 2] ./32/20 ai 2135) olesiaz|eai sie 
82—'07-’08....|] 96/48]50/165|15/80]| 82|10/36]..|} 3] 1] 3].. 3|--|26]}19 8) FEZ) T6| (44 5) siren 
83—'08-’09....|| 94/51/49|163|14|80]| 66] 9/38]..|} 2] 1] 3]..| 3}. 25|15 8] 1/22/13]..]46] 4] 3].. 
84—’09-’10....|] 97/67]52/162/15/83|| zolr1/35|..|| 2|.. Z3le-| Zin. |20lr5 6] r/18}13]../4o] 6} 6].. 
85—10-"11....|/102|67/47|163]15]71]] 69/11/38]..|| 2) 2] 2/..| 4] .|28lr2 7| 1|18]r0}..]45] 6] 7|.. 
86—'11-’12....|| 90]63}45]163]12|/87|| 65/18/39]..]} 2] x] 3}..] 4 27|13 7| 19] 9|..|47/z5| 7|.. 
87—12-'13....|| 96|57/41|163]15|83|| 72/18/38]..|| 3] x 4|--| 8} ./19]13 Palme sie) ed lei ¥3) il Kells o 
88—'13-’14....||102/57|40/148|16/86|| 7o|18}4o0]..|| 3] 2] 4]..|z0] ./28 14 4| 1/33]20]../34] 5] 7]. 
89—14-’15...--|| 97/54/43]155|15|84|| 72/2olar|..]| 3]..| 2]..] 8] .le2lre 3| Tl24|/ro}]../22) 6] 5)... 
90—15-’16....|| 96|53|47/163/16/86|| 76/13/37|..|/ 3/..| 3]..] 8 13/10 3] 1/24/14]. ./31] 8] 8].. 
g1—'16-"17....|] 97/50]42/168|17/81|| 73]18137]..|| a]..| 4}.. Ohe-|19/13 7| 2)27|14|..|32/15|10|. 


Each State is here given credit for services of minister, though he may have served in 
other States. 


REMARKS ON THE TasLus.—r. At the organization of The American Home Missionary 
Society, in 1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsi- 
bilities it assumed, were transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commis- 
sion in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary 
Society, and the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National 
Society in the second year of its operations, the Maine Missionary Balers in the third year, 
and the Connecticut Missionary Society in the sixth year. 

3. In 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement 
with the British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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cg WESTERN STATHS AND TERRITORIES 
Society’s 
Year, 
beginning 3] > wal a 18 £ ei) bn ol She 3 q 
1826 ate s}n}h| 812 a | als |Si|¥lo]-8] 4 3 § : 

o| 5 yet St SS o || a|/S|'s] 3] 8] 3 el ll cull cot pes eee ee 

el allots! | 3i3i2)e] & |} 5 jis] sieis] £)8)2 |S 3 leis 

oOo] Ol].g SS les] en [ic = |a}o|o re} Oo} $s) o | sls 

eI MOM ISI SII 91S ImMiz izIBiSIBISIS! 2 ISI 5 1612 1315 
67—'92-'93- 2| 1||44/26| 86|58|126]91/123] 108]67|104|42/93|42|12|13|15| 1x | 8]104|30| 62]..|.. 
68—'93-04...- 4|--||47/34| 79|46|119/S2}114| r112/61]108]40/96/37|12|14| 9} 2 | 7| 99/28] 66]..].. 
69—94-’95..-- | 3]--|/44/29] 75|47|136/87|109] rox}s9] 94/35|97|/52|/12|11|10] 2 | 8) 94/31] 71]..].- 
7o—95-'06.... | 2}--||47}30]154/54| 88/84] or] 116]60]101/36/95]55|15|10|11| 1 | 8}105/29] 79]..|..- 
7I— 96-97 4}. .|/48/33|138!51| 76/87] 90] 108)69/103]45/99]49/18] 9/10} 1 | 8]106)/32] 87]..}.. 
72—'97-98... 3]--|135|30|102/45| 69/81] 94] rool50| 97/38]96|40|17| 8 2 |ro]100|29| 82|..|.. 
73— 98-99 2). .1/38|29| 97/41] 71/86] 92] roz|40} 94]41]90]43]14] 9]r1] 1 |14] 85]26] 73] 2].. 
74— 99-1900 2]. .||40]31| 8238) 74/86) 95} 96/41} 89]41/96)/40]15/ 9/13] 1 [13] 85/29] 74| 2| 6 
75—,00-'O1 2|..||36/28] 99/43] 82/60! 93} 111/34] 80]45|98/43]13|12|11| 3 |13] 94/26) 85) 5] 3 
76—o1-’02. 2| 2|/37|29| 92/32] 85/75] 95] 105|30| 97/soj88!57/11/15| 7| 1 |16| 87/28) 79] 5] 4 
77— 02-03. 2] 1|/37|28] 90/37] 79|75| 95] 102/36] 97]55/96/47|14|15|12| I |19| 84)28) 83] 4] 6 
78—'03-'04. 2| 11/31/31] 78/33] 81/63| 86) rrz\40} 94/68/88/53]17|19/11|.- |19] 94/33] 80] 4] 6 
79— 04-05 2| 11/34/24] 78/33] 81/68] 86| 98/40] 75]51|79]44/12|15|z0].. |17] 86/26] 80) 2] 7 
80—'05-706. 3| t||42/20! 79/27| 74\57| 75] 85|49] 70]51|72|35| 9|13| 8|-- |18| 74[27| 60) 2) 7 
81—’06-’07... 2} 1|}38]18] 40]26] 57/68) 75} 72\/50| 77/45|70/30|14|16| 8).. |18) 83]22] 51] 2] 5 
82—’07-’08 2|..||39|14| 30/16] 76/69] 69] 100/56] 43/66] 78|40|14|15| 5]-- [15] 93]/34| 78]. al 7 
83— 08-09 3 3 42|14| 40|18] 72/65] 70] 74|40| 42|69/68|34|20/26| 6).. {13} 88/40] 81] 1! 7 
84—'09-’10 5 2|..||41|14] 47/21] 80]59] 66) 78/39] 46|76|59]39|18|30| 6].. |16] 90/28] 89) 2).. 
85—r10-’11 2|..1/39|18] 37/23] 70/64] 64] 67/39] 48/88|73]41|17}47| 6|.. |13] 94/29] 84] 3].- 
86—'11-'12 2|..|/43/21| 77/24] 78/74] 55] 59133] 44/80|76/47/25/52| 6|.. |16| 97|27|100] 4|.. 
87—12-13 1]. .|/41/19/103|26| 74/74] 53] 36]25| 42/92|76|49|25|53| 6].. |17] 99]37] 96] 2}.. 
88—13-’14 1}. .||44/22/116|26] 73/68] 44] 48)/30| 38|85|73/40/26|76| 4].. |27] 85|39] 890] 3}.. 
89—14-"15 2}. .||43|20/115|40] 69|55| 42] 45/35] 34/91/68/34/19|61] 4).. |33]102/40} 80) 3].. 
9o—'15-’16 2|--|144/15| 92/39] 64/49] 39] 46/31] 42|o2/71137/21/56) 6|.. |27/113/39] 71) 3].- 
gi— 16-717 9| 3||42|16| 97/28] 71/42] 40] 52/33] 45]93/67]43|18/661 4].. j29/104/38] 42] 3|-- 


4. In the Table will be seen the progresswhich has been made year by year in the newer 
States of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar 
promise for missionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were 
in their infancy; Michigan was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 
1825 it had but one Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wis- 
consin remained, eight years after the organization of this Society, the almost undisputed 
home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Territory till 1838. Oregon was reached 
Py our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a voyage of many months by way 
of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed from New York in 
oe 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. Paul in 
uly, 1849. 

5. It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and 
Territories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of 
the ground that has been occupied by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become 
independent, and others are taken up in their stead. 
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13—'38~'39 82,56 85,066 26] 684| 123] 8 5] 554) 3,752] ' $0,000) 280 ee 
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Weave 1345 20] 78 1} 794 : T94) 124 
Roar eon 8 533 80] 680} To 8 473] 3,920] 58,500] 1 
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ney 5 92,463 64 9 fg) 178 862 Oo Mi ,000 162 IIS 
17—'42-'43....-| 99,8 4,300 14} 791} 248 bea 4,618] 54,100] 16 
18—'43~-'44.... es 84) 98,215 II] 848 987] 594) 5,514] 64,30 Slates 
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21—'46—'47. eee: 126,103 15} 971 1285) 7306] 4,929} 60,00 i eee 
ay ae 1727 94) I19,1 223] 1,453] 76 000] I60{ 126 
22—'47-'48 140,1 »170 40) 972) 18 0} 5,311] 76,700 
ee ,107 10} 1 9] 1,470] 71 , 166 130 
23—'48-'49 145 39,233 34] 1,006 3] 4,400} 73,000 
in 1925 91] 143,32 205] 1,447) 7 d 167] 123 
24—"40-'50...- + I eI me 73| 5,020] 77,000] 180 
25—'50-'51 150, 78| 145,456 00] 1,032| 20 510] 808) 5,550) 83,500 ee 
Cae cs aa705° 25| 153,817 90] 1,06 5| 1,575} 812] 6,682 , 178 I4t 
é 1S2..++> 062 25| 162,8 :005 2tt] 1,820| 8 , 75,000 179 t 
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32—'57-'58 173.071 1550 44] 974] 20 775) 3,602}/ 60,000 bo 
33—'58-50....- 175,972 37] 190,735 70] 1,012] 2 3| 1,985] 780| 5,550] 62,500 241] 189 
34—’50-’60 1139 20] 187,084 41] 1,05 42] 2,0341 795] 6,784) 6 , 231 185 
35—'60~'6r Pe eed EEE es ecorlimcoteat renee. 8if9r ERE aE 
—'61—'62 163.8 »762 70] 1,062 BAA) Ay ,287| 72,200 
37— 62-'63 A ey 51| 158,336 33] 863 2,025| 835] 5,600| 70,00 222) eles 
38—'63~64 EO4684 20/134,002 08) 7 £53|04.668| 6za| acoo7| 6o,deolt > aco] mm 
am, O4.---5 5,537 80] I 34 155) x 1007 0,300 25 
30—'64-"65 aoe 2 0] 149,325 58] 756 2 1455] 562| 3,108] 54,00 9 183 
40—'65~'66 Eevee Py O) B89,005 129) 602 ¥76| 1,518] 603| 3,002] 55,2 iif 2 
At —'66~'67 ,IOI 85| 208,811 18| 818 99] 1,575| 635| 3,820 1200} 248] 108 
g2—'67-"68..1..| 217.377 29] 254.008 65} 008 #80) 304] G43] Saal Srioo] Ses] ass 
—'68-'69 Sak , 5| 908] 2 : 5] 5,950| 64,00 
44—'69—"70 44,390 96 274,025 32] 972 50| 1,710] 702) 6,21 64. to) 348 260 
dg—"70-"78...1: | 2401307 26| 267.856 27] 4 246] 1.986] Za] Stare) 7300] 34) 38a 
Se BOA, 1555 27] 940 j 93 40 A 
pa is 4,566 86] 28 227| I 404) 75,750} 390 
AT 72—~73 Sass 281,182 50 961 BMG 1957 716 5,833] 71 287 
48—73-"74... 7,091 42| 278,830 24| 9 36] 2,011] 762) 6, 500 368 284 
Ao tas Pat ane eaG 34] 287,662 91 Ben se 2,145} 714 eee ee 360} 203 
pi ee eres eroue me see eo 952 sa Ba ie 5,421] 74,700 ae a38 
7 57 ? 871 , OL 6,36 2 207 
52—'77—"78 eae 62 310,604 te Ee Bese 2,525 734 ee es 423 311 
53—"78-"79..... Poa APO AA] 284 a Alig 008 2 ed aah a Beccles 
Seale Wecane 266,720 - cen 20| 946] 1090 ae 730| 7,578] 01,762 aa ee 
—'80-'81 Ae, 9,709 86] 1,015 710] 5,232] 87, 2 
50—'81-'82 ares 72| 284,414 22| 1,032 ee 2908 7611 5,508 Ate 367| 275 
57—'82-’83..... es a 339,795 04|1,070| 262 at 53| 783| 5,022 Bolae 341] 250 
58—'83-'84 385,00 4 354,105 80] 1,150] 301 pee 799) 6,032 104,308 303 276 
39—'84-'85.....| 451,767 60| 400,792 &3) rag7] $80 21650] 817/ 6.527| 106.838) 433 508 
ene: its 524,544 93 aoe oe a De 380] 2,990 Bei eas ta. 436 a 
62—'87—88..... 482,079 60] 507,988 70] r, 372| 3,005] 1,058 i TI8,000; 453} 318 
A fe 3 571 ; 9,050] 120,0 
63—’88-’89 548,729 87| 511,641 56| I 392| 3,063] 1,11 ,000 471 E 
x ’ 584 6 »117| £0,031] 129 324 
64—’89-’90 $42,251 00) 597,049 11| 1 361| 3,084] 1,17 350] 454] 312 
A a = : 1723 8 1173] 10,012] 129,46 
65—’90-—or pareee 39] 603,078 3111.8 47 3,155] 1,249| 10 1402 436 323 
es 3 s , y 1326] I 
6 9102 sone. 45| 671,207 23/1 49 452| 3,251] 1,20 34,395 478 
i a ’ 1912 51 1,204) 10,650) 1 347 
,08I 20| 680,026 r2| 2,002 ee 3,389] 1,360] 9,744] 1 4,722 509 351 
: 464| 3,841] 1,301| 11,232 ites 505 340 
9,300 404 343 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS—Continued. 


2 nv aw! 
, FI ok ww as g$0 
Society’s wen ge Na Se 
Year, Receipts Expendi- | 23 | S¥w] 2e¢ 
(beginning tures og | i988 3's 
1826) Qa [TS] $98 
g a eo eH S 3° 
3 o.2°0 B Pept) 
ys Za i=" 
68—'93-'94.. |$621,608 56/$701,441 16] 2,010) §47/ 3,930 
69—94-’95-- | 627,699 14| 678,003 50] 1,997 <5 4,104 
70—95-'96.. | 777,747 95} 699,855 36] 2,038] 693! 4,110 
71—'96-'97.. 588,318 52] 651,491 I1| 2,026 411I| 3,091 
72—"97-’98.. | 592,227 86] 590,597 45) 1,859] 380] 2,758 
73—98-’09.- | 516,245 79] 535,037 49) 1,824) 464! 2,875 
74— 99-1900. | 532,336 08) 520,835 82 1,762] 459] 2,951 
75—1900-’or. | 538,986 35| 494,139 71) 1,863] 484) 2,741 
76—1901-’02. | 602,462 24| 548,676 55] 1,845 422| 2,484 
77—1902-’03. | 560,517 30] 547,014 51] 1,871] 397] 2,573 
78—1903-’04. | 444,501 27| 570,629 91| 1,916} 388] 2,613 
79—1904-’05. | 476,760 54] 534,921 17| 1,781] 335] 2,302 
80—1905-’06. | 494,329 73] 497,601 99] 1,641] 338] 2,216 
81—1906-'07. | 478,576 57) 474,532 01| 1,572] 344) 1,881 
82—1907-’08. | 544,720 I1| 511,079 31| 1,677 Sach, ey see 
83—1908-’09. | 522,975 51] 515,773 41| 1,642|...... 2,316 
84—1909-’10. | 662,175 19] 519,670 86] 1,663]...... 2,304 
85—1910-’11. | 531,999 07] 562,260 68] 1,677]...... 2,382 
86—1911-’12.| 594,691 18] 590,932 81] 1,763]..-... 2,513 
87—1912-'13. | 620,929 06] 602,932 92| 1,770]...-... 2,547 
88—1913-’14. | 666,280 77| 647,441 91| 1,788]...... 2,592 
S9—1914-’15. | 641,727 12] 648,190 36] 1,735].----. 2,345 
go0—r1915-"16. | 641,840 32| 638,007 17] 1,723]....-- 2,396 
gI—1916-'17. | 681,498 74] 652,286 22] 1,724|....-- 2,423 
1. The total home missionary 
$29,346,051.05. 
2. The total years of labor are 80,259. 


_3- The average expenditure for a year o 
Society of obtaining the missionary, defraying 
it, as well as th 


Years of labor 


Addition to 
Churches 
Sunday-school 
and Bible class 
pupils 


164,050 
180,813 
186,343 
172,784 
159,116 
146,604 
142,812 
147,274 


12,784 
13,040 
12,138 
11,796 
9,193 
7,794 
7;400 
8,115 
72395 
8,250 
8,940 
6,618 
72315 
53547 


141,269 
140,680 
122,769 
115,824 

99,519 


eee 


7,080|123,501 
12,166)144,492 
13,739|131,996 
13,977|143,986 
14,6991145,509 


133,378 


Average ex- 
pense per 
year’s labor 


$488 
472 
464 
441 
413 
394 
389 
373 
404 
405 
420 
412 
430 
469 
410 


67 


Average ex- 
pense per mis- 
sionary 


370 
378 


receipts reported for the ninety-one years 


are 


f missionary labor includes the entire cost to the 
his expense to his field, and sustaining him on 


e average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago, II1. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 
San Diego, Cal. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer. 
A. W. Farlinger, Esq. 


Fred L. Norton, Esq. 

Walter H. Johnson, Esq. 

Charles S. Nash, D.D. 

J. C. Armstrong, D.D., Emeritus. 
Reuben L. Breed, D.D. 

Rev. Frederick L. Fagley (Cong. Union). 
Rey. Luman H. Royce (Cong. Union). 
Carl S. Patton, D.D. 

Rev. Robert Allingham. 

H. L. Begle, M.D., (Cong. Union). 
George H. Corbin, Esq. 

Rev. Louis C. Harnish. 

Nat Spencer (Cong. Union). 

Rev. George F. Kenngott, Ph.D. 

L. G. Millard, Esq., (Cong. Union). 
Rev. James E. Parker (Cong. Union). 
Rey. Edward F. Goin (Cong. Union). 
Charles W. Shelton, D.D. , 

Rey. Frank W. Dean. 

Rev. Arthur R. McLaughlin. 

Rev. Charles W. Carroll. 

Rev. Gideon A. Burgess. 

Willard B. Thorpe, D.D. 

Morris Marcus, Esq. 

Rev. Clarence R. Gale. 

Rev. Charles E. Tower. 

Rev. Thomas H. Harper. 

Rey. Claude A. Butterfield (Cong. Union). 
Arthur H. Armstrong, D.D. 

Rev. Wilbur N. Payne. 

Frank Dyer, D.D. 

Charles H. Whitaker, Esq. 

Rey. Ellsworth W. Phillips. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1916-1917 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE, YEAR 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions (see table on page 73): 
SL UNEVTLE BRAG) JA ea Ooh Sy Pe ae $54,403.82 
Dundayv-schoolss 2 ee | fess oa Code. 1,975.79 
Young People’s Societies ............ 293.57 
Winmen’s Societies qi. Je... ec ck conse 18,718.84 
nctividtialcu re eeir sense ce eee 424 oi! 24,809.84 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society — 1,000.00 


$101,201.86 
Less Women’s Union collection 
CSS TKSTO ECTS? LR is ee ee 155.53 
—_—— $101,046.33 
From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 


Sr Rrer eee Orel pie re np et AS $ 2,386.06 
Pe mtReNraat ME SORTS te oo. Be oes cereale hee ec 517.18 
SVREINLCTEUSIIES ees eae a Sg ay Sen 7,668.06 
IETIYO NS ras Sak chs Spee SO aE oe a eno 2,947.42 
LONE 3.g45.8.8 Nae eee A ee ee ant oe 3,525.77 
LNEVASZGS Sic Gat AS ane Re ee 427.65 
LNEUURKSS a: set aati en aa ee wre ee 508.57 
INRASSACHUGEEEGHS NS cunt cieses Jen) Skee coe elas 11,955.35 
Michigan naeleree re eter oe nee wer Le tee 2,278.78 
IMipRMC SOLA terre She MTree keen AAAS. 672.22 
ETT EA OS ye gene ne 392.87 
INGiinas amram tn on Miers fee are 498.25 
Newaltampehireem ne tie rn oes 1 eee sk 1,922.10 
INANE REGS TS SS Cea IS AE hr 5 Pt ae aD 1,204.59 
ME epee, ks, ee ee CON I Oe 1,938.41 
WAGUITOVERENE hala ie acts Bie ek lak Aen 682.48 
WVISCOUS frm errr ry ao ate ker) wert ae Rae get > oT: 1,316.86 
——— 40,842.62 
Legacies, etc.: 
Motalblesaciestorthe year o-o.50- scare iden ce $182,191.78 
Niatineds ConditionallGiitsaj) sci. Conte nn akc 14,490.78 
$196,682.56 
Less proportion of annuities ..... $ 1,958.34 
Less legacy expenses ..........;. 1,043.91 
Mopeduvalizationshundsy-ens. ee 73,680.31 
; ———— 76,682.56 
$120,000.00 
SUHCEVecalticranderratishers eines sce cden ec 96.70 
120,096.70 
Income from Investments: 
Miotalinterestandadividends i005. 05... bees $ 48,315.71 
Less interest added to principal of 
CeGtainanumd smerny cite, oats $10,669.50 
Less investment expenses ........ 1,055.07 
11,724.57 
36,591.14 


Total Receipts of National Society... .......0..00cccceccccccce $298,576.79 
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RECEIPTS—Continued. 
Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 


Total receipts as reported (see table on next page) $381,105.41 


Less amount received by national Society 
from Constituent State Societies on per- 
centage plan (see list on preceding page).. 


Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors 


Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies............ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 72)............ er 


Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Calor (N@maNy cogonansecce Fallesnsccs craters Melebaeecens 
(Celtareteoniy (CSyeuihd st). a5 onc@ ose eros cond cre Guleonoe 
GOMMe CEICIIU me ence toni sioner ave aicle tore ahalete eirahe lemtvaneie al cunerate 
FULT OAS pee een eae ev cscy op cence costae ehains oka uc ee ecaueee ae 


IWISSACITIISELESHor tertola Coreen Sine ae pamcoie ee an ere 
AAs olla ge arti esy arenes crc ssee svane ca teten cielo seaiete i uated cuslatere scnsegs 
INFN GY SCYEY IEK er aiGcoreuetenCene, “Pac acse Ce ROI eo pen rcec oo Do OO DO 
INS SO ULimmm tah cross eae a mite ttmanstariote act racere Sic aon eae 
Nien ras keateorst rave ole cancue sco tare ions tac rene tee era die here ravoipmorerae 


Fn OCem lS Lain terrier cr re aCeN Es ona tet Dera ee 
WGiRGTOMNR: S yard nine Hebe oae bs SOO GE obo Bamemat 
Wichita tonmeneectcse ae cierec racine een nee 
WWHSCOMGITIME CET Mert am ercacemt cnet lina aa eae 


Administration: 
Salary of C. E. Burton, General Secre- 
TAL (DEODOLMOI) | anne eemeer een cate $3,166.67 
Salary of H. F. Swartz, Secretary of 
IWHISKCHKOy IS? Tas GA eas eet sees Sana se Re 4,000.00 
Salary of Wm. S. Beard, Assistant 
SECiCLALY per naan snes ee eee 2,500.00 
Salary of Chas. H. Baker, Treasurer 
CMLOPOCHON) Mere Earn 1,500.00 
Salary of Ernest Adams, Assistant 
MCASULCIM moet hore tees Eee 2,400.00 
Salary of Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec- 
retary Woman’s Department ....... 1,500.00 


Alencar SCrVICES mart aa ae a eee Oe et ere ae 
icavelne I xXpensesuc, mesa scene ene 
MidwainteteNlCetin isn. 1a orien meee ne eee irae 
PXC Mia COLING A. oe «ace eee eee 


General Expenses: 
CCT Ser ee bets Cauca bs sins ee ee eee 
Special Platform Work 
Inter-society Expenses 


6) (e118) We) ©) ei (ele! 6) 0,)e) 6 viele ©) 0! « oisite © 0 


© iw) p. 16) 106), 8! elie avi owas, m/e) wie ete) @ 18 ele, 


So) SiR Pile 6) ees 18, (ele lone. 
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General Expenses—Continued. 


SemIOMer wane MUpHUSS 460 fl Soe. ol eke ode k a 1,912.90 
RWcer Piret@ener estan, oe ce cok, 1,497.25 
SOE go Us OO a ee RR rr 796.50 
ECORI ILGEAMODS (oo GAGs Pockets bad cco eodceecn, 422.04 
merenmone and  Lelegranh  ...< sos cs bcc oh eck chee 374.39 
BRM PLONE RIGRTS Gl wi les con Wk need ve Sa eee ce 198.01 
Sunday-school Efficiency Program ............. 197,56 
Publications— 
“The American Missionary” ...... $3,272.85 


Books, leaflets, and cuts. $3,177.36 
Less sales and refunds. 441.16 2,736.20 
Annual Report and Handbook.... 569.50 


— 6,578.55 
mrasttHlancous Expenses . 2... 666. clan c en cccceds 866.78 
——— 22,894.06 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
SMERMAMTCTCRE Dat. YS... on hee ec nc beck be $16,885.46 
Less amount charged against matured gifts. 1,958.34 
—— 14,927.12 
Brmrcrarysoectetary. 1B. Clark... oc ons cobs cen lovee ccm den. 1,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society....................... $297,232.58 
Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements as reported (see table below) $342,373.01 
Less amount paid by national Society to 
Constituent State Societies on percentage 
plan (see list on preceding page) ......... 29,978.53 
312,394.48 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors. . 42,659.16 
Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies........ $652,286.22 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS. 


Income Expenditure 
Contributions Legacies from Invest- Total for Mission- 

ments, etc. Receipts* ary Work 

California (North) ... $ 9,661.08 $15,793.81 $ 3,275.00 $ 28,729.89 $ 15,984.92 
California (South) ... 15, S82:60 We yo: seacieresc 372.50 16,255.11 13,302.40 
Connecticut ........... 17,679: O10 Fim cisterane's 16,643.33 34,322.34 29,662.72 
BUT HOIST oe sleciccsiaessicece 13,366.94 1,900.00 3,089.85 18,356.79 11,434.43 
GVA eicie ic siciele singe c.s.siere 15,356.88 50.00 2,376.19 17,783.07 15,550.93 
PESUEL SASS sists eleieixe'sicisieinisisis 8552.98 passa sclers 1,204.04 9,757.02 9,058.99 
LEED ES. (eat a Sele ete 9,960.75 4,094.32 3,885.01 17,940.08 16,158.13 
Massachusetts ........ 45,665.27 30,129.94 8,375.85 84,171.06 77,356.87 
WET CHIGAT sce cote seems 18,924.00 100.00 3,814.00 22,838.00 19,376.00 
DTIinnesota  ...e.cccesee THLOS7 SAO) | Mes cns dre 3,942.81 21,000.35 21,169.60 
MMISSOUTL ccm cicedeccscce TEES ae 470.06 8,308.68 6,811.86 
VSPA SICA © ciciareisicicieiele sive 83938:48 a) Waiinecans 419.65 9,358.13 9,032.84 
New Hampshire ...... 5,348.42 1,121.20 6,891.79 13,361.41 12,045.42 
New: YOrk .ssccceesce > 12,337.23 57.33 2,885.01 15,279.57 22,975.22 
Ob Ge AAbAapoboEenedaD G21 OS AQ) Pretbielos.as/0 341.32 16,551.72 15,822.96 
Rhode Island ......... EVE RR Re ar 625.68 3,882.78 4,680.00 
VETMONE sic sceccacccees 3,065.91 2,100.00 7,547.10 12,713.01 7,805.61 
Washington (see note) GAC STAR Meaney NF clorcre ogcrereer Laer Dale shovels care 15,488.43 18,275.10 
WISCONSIN s)s1e 10) s e/ele\10'0 PSG 721:, Seman tyes sielataters 1,286.94 15,007.97 15,869.01 
$258,312.68 $55,346.60 $67,446.13 $381,105.41 $342,373.01 


* Not including amount received from national treasury in percentage division. 
Norn.—No benert was received from Washington, so for that state last year’s figures have 
been used in this table and in making up the totals of home missionary receipts and 


expenditures. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS BY FIELDS. 
In Codperating States and Missionary Districts: 


English- Foreign- 
speaking speaking 
churches churches 
NIpieKER, epoddudnesse acdtoanauctocu $ 4,876.64 $ 
INIBST EY * eae Bee ee oicle cameaad au baad h 1,929.18 
DREEZOER dos Mena IO Ronen E Qua ca 2,938.29 
INGER EIS sip Sacha Guns Golan pie ed cimra ceoig 166.98 
(GGlotad onde e choo veer eeecs eae shereraees 11,941.18 ANN Oe 
iis itileyaal, Nan Mor Ilene Ga5c5 ceosoode 1,387.57 
iloridaue teisnd comes cele locker cs 9,453.31 
GOOHHE, doocduondgeb avons caseaued ms 3,608.69 
Rdaltomerer pia eh cos sincerest 5,604.01 1,019.63 
lidalno, NKOtHN jcomseaaeaosnoogodas 60% 3,302.51 
IGRGRERTEY Sen Sogo sR aOR SOD Dae eee 4,729.04 446.09 
LACHER Sareianc Guus Rao aA eee cio 912.25 
IS OSIa tae eter a yee ae electors oe wae = witeee 1,062.62 
IM[GWeiAEROIGl  g.alolels claro Gmecere ore, Gd Cin 1,012.08 
IMPONTUGISE AAG cin tie ot oitka kc cto cote re canoe 16,265.69 1,931.80 
INGw JIGRSGY dosdosos ooodnoumnousoaes 3,220.72 1,612.40 
ING wa Next COM: ccs esate = esate 1,563.34 
INfo rtm Carolinas ne oo mereka! ots 3,495.63 
INoriheDakotaves soe. oes cacsiait ae oes WIC7E7 875.15 
Ola oma eh whos tee cess eee ete 10,663.22 414.23 
OLeson Meare Hos ener wees Hewes 9,103.18 2,501.86 
(Demis yl vatila, sereeitcr ein store earns ero cunierene 6,562.03 4,456.64 
South Garolitia ,.. santresistelcvis sie aes 86.28 
SOutim DakOtamen sactase cis scsrsertor oe 17,164.78 1,571.59 
BMETINVESSE CRS eteicystere canes cle is Mirae 2,134.10 
MCA GH EAA ees ores Nees ke aerate 3,083.35 
ihescasm. Panhandle, Sttaa-meew sce cis 937.49 
Pe AGMEVVIESE a pena aeieer a otentoarim eet atone 1,299.7] 
RAL rericicte S sats rie ew. Rants earl vee 3,078.98 
SEG NEW Ai are ae ee eres re reo 778.53 182.67 
\WARERTTNIIVE? tasting anlenctere aOR im OincorD ide 7,185.16 


: . $155,830.24 $18,513.18 $174,343.42 
In Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches): 


GalitorniawaG North) S.%encss.revssens een cnenetertehete sole ce $2,796.20 
MOWia. scvscathaveenensetee ia eae eee = aie oe ae Gms amr aieeeiehe 228.34 
ISANISAS Ua Seas hod oa.cb Heteies Hitt eee eto 899.14 
IME Chit eal ta Pecans, stevek ueackartntrae erate eco eter he rete 638.58 
LEINECEG EY na dienot n Uramarera nae ny= eaters 4,986.17 
MESS Ot) Sent ee tial eee bey nome En RO eer eae 665.96 
PMe Deas ica: ae den fatbon.c saan ais nc aeae ve Pelieh oh ae 4,312.73 
RIO Sire cs conn sine = niyo State ere ln bike ee 1,712.56 
Witashine ton om Sa. atte sets eine Acie oe tee 2,473.36 
WNIGCOIMSIN en erensic nicer dette ease umeiecr eee eee eee 2,608.94 
Be a ———_ 21,321.98 
Contributions designated for and forwarded to fields not 
COneea! lohy Ciba inegilkwe Beleklls: oononcoascouodaoncssone 5,331.06 
Total Missionary Labor Disbursements ....................... $200,996.46 


Norn.—Our expenditure as shown above of $39,835.16 ($18,513.18 pl i 
Bee. work was eetee among the different Pe as flower Ger ae ae 
a ae avic, $11,581.43; Swedish, $5,459.66; Finnish, $2,547.72; Italian, $2,923.27; 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL SOCIETY 
IN DETAIL BY STATES. 


Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, Legacies State Total 
etc. Societies 

PG AND wi ian Gedy anieedals sais dans $ 141.69 $ 141.69 

BA RESIN MEAT IES ection ONY saan garvaieice tien 22.00 22. 
PA TINOM AA Vo naninadanGieNoy heave sage ean c 204.30 204.30 
(Calizornta (CNOFth) Sohn cei eecea ccs 29.50 2,415.56 
Ralearmia “Sagth), ciao. ccseucnss 142.00 659.18 
CTE AER SR ta oe ee 4,975.36 7,774.20 
BSOMBGCMIOHE. chs cna wa gene satucsacccecs 18,543.57 60,236.62 
District of Columbia... foc. 6. ca. ek 895.99 1,424.42 
Buta anede. Score corse nis Cas ccases tess 1,487.38 1,587.38 
ORME eC oe Kass crags eecaa cacseccas 350.09 350.09 
BNA ieie Soc cic Svine's «Gaede ak cyte 613.09 613.09 
UPS) 2 Sag EES a ee ee ve 980.89 4,056.31 
RE ONS one Ss he ook ve cams 1,366.46 1,366.46 
MEE rent Shc ce uetasicces Seb eaeee 1,549.40 5,427.74 
EATIEC IGS GRR Beye ore gre te 165.60 713.75 
ERI DERE EUS i Sale ea eens 12.38 12.38 
PRISE eefo dacs MeaWenciba cienss bie 170.21 170.21 
BE NERRE IEE itee SUAS hg Sa ci Sica wie /asn aoteis 507.91 1,066.48 
OLE TENG | © SS SE en ry ee 115.11 115.11 
IEA RSACBUSELED, sodcsvacis ote s ack en's 25,568.85 64,098.46 
RU Te ls aT cincic Goce cass seater abonlecs 746.50 5,005.28 
RP TRECRO EAA Gracehiccinct sckalo'scidcne cies aie 1,124.83 1,797.05 
MISSSESREDDT otek aca scicsc vice st as 11.10 11.10 
UMS a eho Sone Seen eee 47.00 1,439.87 
RUPE ee cmisicn cls venice s koassnites cm 897.66 897.66 
UNIS PSol ee cee a 831.76 1,330.01 
ING CEA MPSHITE | icin dens cociee ode’ 3,464.29 7,645.94 
SE MER ROE SEI Cara steeiaicn.aie o's sinine aca cele 9,843.76 9,843.76 
Reus WECRICO. cen js cee sSca-cca ve cies 109.55 109,55 
NEEM OPEC (lec Sac tenks <i is cicas calenvsices 6,769.84 112,534.25 
Nar Carolina <cce.ccceccecec teens 167.83 167.83 
North Dakota 2,329.11 2,329.11 
ROERIO Meee ok Alara ors sivrelaincettioisiejoos eretemneiese ans 1,204.31 6,276.44 
Pholahoria. Goce. co nec ce csice a cats ae 599.80 599.80 
Oreoaniit st yo... sce. ne 1,624.17 1,624.17 
Pennsylvania ... oe 1,725.89 1,790.89 
Rhode Island 735.51 1,735.51 
South Carolina 454.39 454.39 
South Dakota ... 2,982.18 2,982.18 
Pe CHSRE ceticiciain ae 6 aievisis aia's <.saiee' 0-8 108.52 108.52 
Rar eee Pere orca eele crs sions alsa dive’s ce 1,587.97 1,587.97 
Pieatlatecta teers roc cs sine vous tO ae ua 266.00: 
PAGER OME ios da ay-clsw ca s,cisre Seis c/o eateia cine 3,543.80 7,345.35. 
ERECT TAN wesc see eicicicivieatvaieicteierGelew sree 39.90 39.90 
WAZA Sa EOR Ere cm oetilessccoece« cic 931.97 931.97 
[WH ROOMS ETM sactcttes chiciiatcicrceckeikies 3 763.38 2,477.27 

BVM EVONIRIEN Se are arsicjere sin ininjs\cictainsisieisiainsaiele.s 279.56 279. 
DAG EY JE 5p SBR Ac SS eae ae ae ee 69.50 69.50 
PA Wet dds Sieccisisineelaai alent en aliens aoe 100.00 100.00 
$101,201.86 $182,191.78 $40,842.62 $324,236.26 


It will be noted that the contributions of living donors to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, with its Constituent State Societies, 
were as follows: 


Mognationaletreasury as. occ acs oe yee. a $101,046.33 
To Constituent State treasuries ......... 258,312.68 
BIG ta lem ys cre arse akties 2 oes revert ee tals $359,359.01 


This falls short by $110,640.99 of the total of $470,000 assigned to us 
under the Apportionment Plan. 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR. 


CashtonpsHandFApril-1, 1916... o5- eect ee for rearietr reer $ 66.95 
Receipts: 
(COMERIDMMON Serco eae Oe i eet $101,046.33 
From Constituent State Societies on percentage 
(DUESESY eds Rah RP ENEI Nate rs eek srieda oo SrA ERO in eka Sap 40,842.62 
Ievacteswmet Cm (Nel) Taine cen inioh ts imeem Genie 120,096.70 
Income tromplnvestments (Met) seer: 36,591.14 
298,576.79 
$298,643.74 
Disbursements: 
IMassionatyelia DOF peer atirccs'ee.cie caer rome esie rn terete eens $200,996.46 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on percentage 
SUG. 5 Aske niareystan Sieetn cuceeacutes ee eeererad oto Seer eRScoke 29,978.53 
PNGIDATIS EG ATION wertie ce oes oar ds etre re ee 27,436.41 
Generale xpenseswer.cte tos cle sco em thorn. heres 22,894.06 
interestiom ConditionallGitts (Met) erin cee 14,927.12 
FLONOLArVESECreLa yaya art atta .o oieiic ne oe 1,000.00 
297,232.58 
Balanceron rand. March,315 197. omnis cee one $ 1,411.16 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congregational _ 

Home Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, together 
with the vouchers in connection therewith, and find the same correct. 


JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 11, 1917. 


PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR. 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1916...................... $ 986,532.51 

Additions during Year: 
Lacey Wamikbayinoml ING sonosoacacgoaacecue $73,680.31 
Couditionalmatrtaiunde ener eee ere 64,000.00 
General Reserves Mind uneetn mcs ene ee 16,018.99 
Marireds Conditionals Giftsm amen een enn 14,490.78 
NPS ee VOL Gitr etait cle eee tueea, ok eee eee 9,624.37 
Ccorcea a \labiertunderee poets eee 1,600.00 
Sataheh woase hemporarys Hund eee een 720.75 
Cerone 4q Wheelie Titi! So occGoadsndvoeuanss 690.00 
‘Remporacy.~Lunds s2.8 cm enke cemey emer ne 650.00 
Matianu a VicMaster. Eid ey eee pete 500.00 
lsleaay Selva ele Ibe 6 necAneoadaodsdbioodons 500.00 
Elelenmoemames siti teeter nee anne 500.00 
Dirssandersebenevolent Hund. sheen sae 225.76 
ey LerHorde hurd io.) 1 se eee ee eee 75.38 


183,328.01 
$1,169,860.52 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT—Continued. 


Reductions during Year: 


PC CMMOMMUOCTE PUNE <n iat kc dak cs dade ss $15,890.78 
Geiverale Neserve Fund! .. 0c Gece k le lae ccc ness. 15,690.13 
Matured Conditional Gifts” 6.352 ccc... ca des bas 14,490.78 
Wedmemrineikernotr Lrusti bund! ooo. occ. caw eee 1,199.96 
LASTER AT LISS ee i 100.00 
—_— 47,371.65 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1917................. $1,122,488.87 


LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1917. 


NER MER SIPE ERG rhe oe oh oko csc kak ew buen vege wale $ 335,079.81 
Pee meeU Cali zation) Lind seer a co ee ccs. owe buen ode owes 99,795.58 
Paithemwsaeeulemporary band . 0... .. sc... ence cles ccbescuss 16,072.22 
Menmporary investment Hund... 6. is... ccc os ce conn ceka nbet ost 3,370.00 
eee brnekerhot: Erust Bund! .....ic.os 005 eebeescecds bane abe 458.05 
SESE: LARS LTT ag re Pe 378.86 
Permanent Funds: 

NE SV WOT CINE FUid 2 s.c wos ods slebits aide aciw eaeba $214,616.18 

iameseviec@uestem Bund: 2.50.6 5.0 waree vax sels doinlere 100,000.00 

Clrcamecmebiiivier: Mundi. sok cee nove ec.cmne owns 50,000.00 

SWELEME MISE MC we NIMC coo ci «crs me aisletueye co slsicis « 50,000.00 

MME SINGER ENTE, cry hess o's see tices el « aeiameisie 30,000.00 

Piarmicteie Dalai! HUNG as .,cs.cmmicie aeieer cen > « 30,000.00 

Wives NV aides Hitiind) cyerseye eles sizihars cals. ecis ots 22,500.00 

Winer. Merrill Memorial Fund °...2.......... 19,411.25 

mom casiee lrist Mit dcayocceres ies be siege ens 18,930.22 

SAL OAR Ee UUM, cycbinym, aches rsteterc serch ava cele 15,000.00 

Walter S. Hogg Memorial Fund .............. 15,000.00 

PNNCEM EME NGE Mime ey sete cece sc eve.el ee 12,400.70 

MR atrG. hurmide tyes see ct ee cst cies os 10,000.00 

(Ce lie aera 1STintal 5 25 big cig en ae ees eee 7,575.38 

SilcaueGoddarcde Mund seine sink aes co ecieeleners Ge 6 6,289.05 

eee SPariediire Eis fers tac sid,0.o .erssa) spores a © 5,431.12 

Riley Od dard Minds. .¢ct es cr «erste or \ene aie. 5,171.62 

Dimecanders Benevolent Mund *.. 2 .2....06002 0 5,034.27 

Roperipllamiltom Mand ..cace.o6 oe se ces sic ns 5,000.00 

emmlenm New TOM Gund Gor Betts ciejdiccock oilevw ance 5,000.00 

Soma Mele @ eCup an IT Chine sree slim cisualieia/a apevsh cle tielee’a 4 40s Se 4,975.00 

Sarah M*Alien Memorial Fund .........6..6. << 4,000.00 

Eee DP itlodeya EU dN ary tate evs 6 ehote coe ove densa 2,754.30 

OSV OOGDUITye LUM pss cs 1,2 cae be eee eas 2,400.00 

Gatherine Ay Blakeman Bund ......-...5.¢.:.--: 2,000.00 

INGA an piscina le tind! tise aves @ cee eo olla erie 2,000.00 

PeeE Tee Meret ts why coin lige coyiegetecis,« 50,260 aos iels cle ote oye oye 2,000.00 

WIE EY IR, WWERSe ioe 1 SnbheYe le aan ages Ae Bien 2,000.00 

Henther Marni bntist HUind ts). coco + os oe ee 1,900.00 

Gaara We Minisn@ Toriel 2s sao ceeaneene ac ors es 1,600.00 

Bikes, Syoeylebhaver (arc rss lll aera eta ae er eee ete 1,532.52 

TRL, (Ge SiOrRRA MOU IIG) Ss Ae oa a here ea en ene ace ear ooe 1,450.69 

em Balcete Lyn deere eiccine ae aac esciss 24.0.5 emi oi 1,000.00 

(GamiNege tel ayaa ely Eval ctor. ci excite wi sicie cere sole eels 1,000.00 

Mea reyes kidamenihtiid totes clectetslals a accleelelats eo eles 1,000.00 


Ji. So Siveves I2UIG!) obs ot bbeos AeDOReROEOS On ooo nee 1,000.00 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued. 


Sarah Townsend Fund 
G. W. Tuttle Fund 
Edward Taylor Fund 
S. A. Hopkins Fund 
Timothy Moore Fund 
George Z. Mechling Fund 
Maria E. McMaster Fund 
Henry Sedgwick Fund 
Helen S. James Fund 
H. W. Avery Fund 
DACP OES Gay CTU va Sets levane va cdece a svaceusas winierscave, saterers 
Wem leer) eoearty cl Eta iis aves) cevayeceyetors sitteial eve seers rane 
S. F. C. Selden Trust Fund 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward 


eee eee eee eee eee see eee ee 
eC 
eC 
Be Bie (66.64 648.6 eel 00 8 10s 0's wie & 8.0 
Cee 
ey 
see eee eee eee ee owe ene 

Ce 
ec 


ee 


er  ) 


These Funds are invested as follows: 


Mortgages (see list of securities following).... 
Railroad bonds si : 
Railroad stocks 
Miscellaneous bonds 
Miscellaneous stocks 

Real estate 

Savings bank deposits 
Promissory notes 
Miscellaneous investments 
Uninvested cash 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
900.00 
897.05 
875.00 
690.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


$490,355.68 
366,334.00 
33,724.00 
86,198.75 
56,214.18 
6,300.00 
200.00 
850.00 
5,200.00 


Late 772 2G 


May, 1917 


667,334.35 


$1,122,488.87 


$1,122,488.87 


ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 


MARCH 31, 1917. 


Mortgages. 


125 
real estate 


Railroad Bonds. 
West Shore 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pittsburg & Western 
Long Island Railroad Ferry 
St. Joseph & Grand Island 

1 Union Pacific, due 1947 
26 Baltimore & Ohio 


20 Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
25 Louisville & Nashville 


first mortgages and one second mortgage* on 
Bh nnd DA OAD Oa ome arate average rate 


Northern Pacific and Great Northern (coupon). 


CC er i rr rd 


5.83% 


a, ee 


$490,355.68 


30,000.00 


24,512.50 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 


by it as investments. 
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Railroad Bonds—Continued. 


UII Oe PA OIMO mE OUR. clare cmicie cman ewe caee eos 
Vicia 'n cut Cram GWen eee vito ecyasascicca'aic tise slave ea'he- & 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ............ 
Shee SOUISH OME WESTEID. cnc sCelccicarercuseivs sce bs 
REE ORME IG Aine ionic ciaiery cite cele be bw awh gla 
SRT INS Yeh 8 8 ee amen ca ae 
New York, New Haven & Hartford debentures.. 
PROSeCOTGE Maine CCOUDOM): <<: 1c<icece es akinle tes 
Boston & Maine (registered) .................. 
erage Pacific & Great Northern (registered). 

LEE. oS SRGGIS cidh 3 = Se Ren SPSS OTe ena a 
SCRE GEL ECT CM o.oo Cedet cide core oPePek otal orator olor ave etek shavaty 
Ge OSU AS Rov a oil BOT AR Sie Mans rect ty Aaa re 
PeMEOUIGKGE OAM F TAN CISCOME.cacmetimes se ook oe cloee 
Erie (Genesee River mortgage) ................ 
Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway .... 
PoLrerpOrouel Rapid -Ptafisit 2. ccc. dss sc slccs 
rom rane oW-EStern. «aiden cers oh ewe os wee 


Railroad Stocks. 


shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern ............. 
shares Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, preferred 
Siar Ccme ONCOL Cra ODLLEAN piste deine a tins a vice ec cldoeeteleetiete 
SALES C LOL DOLOUG |<. aistsia <lelioss starcicisis y He oe ores Ce ebeeta-s ais beans 
shares New York, New Haven & Hartford ............... 
shares Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie, preferred 
Srttesml moma chic COMIMON tsar < ce eae oles ase eae eee 
Raareswliimois, Central iseased. LIMES Yves cscs cesecaia ses 
SHAE ESHINe WO ic Wen thal Mor ruistelas a sislereteictole clove @ 30 a .euy! alae sels 
Shares West End Street Railway, preferred .............. 
shares West End Street Railway, common ............... 
Shares Great Northern: preferred (20 fe ies.c6 we ee wees sees 
shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, preferred ........... 


shares Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferred 


shares Chicago & Northwestern, common ................ 
Ri arecmDclawate:ccell 1ICSOM! aca tice ce cis oteciels sss c@sie tee es oc 
shares Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ................ 
ICM IOS NETUET Al Poids. elect ice tee sransiereyers aie wveile.s. 01470, S1 00 
SALE smo lm aciic) PLerefned aac nce sees cers ee ees ae 


Miscellaneous Bonds. 


Bluff Point Land Improvement Co. ............ 
New York Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co... 
Macnicani states Lelepuome: CO! i. ins 226. > sells 
Independence (Mo.) Water Works Co. ......... 
Northern Indiana Gas & Electric Co............. 
ENclaiislscpresS © Om mistetategr: in fveteieloiais: «4 aii sleinselv alls 
Anidianapolisn VWViaters COn tts oo cles qielsle\c aie eleiei= cieinl~« 
Middlesex DB atlcdiers © Om eise <creiitaiy’. chs c)-isielalenes ares 


4 % 
4 % 
6 % 
4 % 
5 % 
4 % 
6 % 
41470 
4¥%% 
4 % 

o 
5 % 
6 % 
6 % 
5 7 
5 % 
4% 
5 % 


ee) 8) 6) ene see 


4 % 
4 % 

Jo 
5°. % 
Bi Fo 
4 % 
44% 
Fe 


77 


24,321.25 
15,515.00 
1,315.00* 
22,921.25 
16,725.00 
500.00* 
654.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,260.00* 
4,787.50* 
680.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
800.00* 
5,187.50 
4,825.00 
9,950.00 
9,390.00 
9,450.00 


$366,334.00 


$  900.00* 
1,176.00* 
450.00* 
250.00* 
2,934.00* 
1,000.00* 
3,000.00* 
700.00* 
1,341.00* 
360.00* 
325.00* 
1,000.00* 
4,998.00* 
1,600.00* 
2,915.00* 
2,380.00* 
4,995.00* 
3,000.00* 
800.00* 


$33,724.00 


$10,000.00* 
14,250.00* 
3,000.00* 
6,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
1,000.00* 
2,000.00* 
300.00* 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 
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Miscellaneous Bonds—Continued. 


WWeancirylicn Jabycirbie {CG assccognanncbouodoadne 5 
GityeoreElizabethyaNen lacs. cies etree oe eee 4 
Se CUTILICSS C Osis riba owe Sree Ae ero 4 
pbanticn City a oewerae el © Ommerin none ene 6 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. .......... 4 


fo 


Bid seportgman decaslitl en GO serene miseries 5 
Axnnwricain Tehcks Ce IRONS CO, coocenenconoocunc 6 
WiaheP ower cwwercoht Con eaccss ase eer nen 5 
Mave uildin gt. G Osram ascites clits. celsienren tae ceer a aie 6 
Galen Hall Building 
NaS al lems th din pa eeey te ctct coterie. ccc ee eee eee 
Wakceome la Cid C Owe met ancn eateries Shake ieee ee once 
Anglo-French 5-year External Loan 


— 
WQNNBUDAWNHENN UHH 


ed 


ry 


iMaoricaiRealetusta tel COs ee teint emer 6 


36 shares 
13 shares 
shares 
25 shares 
75 shares 
25 shares 
55 shares 
25 shares 
6 shares 
20 shares 
11 shares 
31 shares 
6 shares 
5 shares 
1 share 
10 shares 
14 shares 
20 shares 
shares 
shares 


Chicago, III. 
Denver, Colo. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the 


Miscellaneous Stocks. 


Hainbanks es Morseecct CO.marmcem one t ie once en tenon 
ClevelandSlirust. Commeaccorcm ade ae een eee 
Font Warners Conus soko eer he inn eee 
Remington Typewriter Co., second preferred 
Hutchins Securities Co., preferred 
William Street Offices 
Washingt onmVVaters Lower om iene eaten 
Ameorcead (Cele (CG, Comins aancuncaocbosoasosne 
Chesebrouche Manutacturines Gon ae eae sees 
U.S. Steel Corporation, preferred 
Wnitede hr uit. Cotman code toc ee eee 
ientuckys blocks Gannels Coal: Comet 
hina SOCIABEIICO, naccoccoomadsoonsnooseods 
PLAC y pork. C Onn ett on acrnct oe eee ae eee 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. 
Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., preferred 
Seamless, Rubber (Cos preferred s55.. 40nso eens en 
Nonthm Vester belesraph. Commenerme enn ieee nee 
First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio 
Hart-Parr Co., preferred 


ee cere 
ey 


CC ey 


Cr ey 


| meee) (seeer ei 


eee eee ewe 


ee ery 


CC ay 


Real Estate. 


e[t@) [6 1839" wife B\-aice) |e\.@) ea. 1,0) (a6) \0/{s Lele (w) i ie lq) ee iwl @18\ al @| © ivi) 8.6) aie) sivelelieeitenere ie 

Cle 1ete se. 0) e. (el) eo Me .e\(4) 4/9 (e110 oie) ju, eee) elie) 616 \euslee! ene allele’ 4s) (e:iel eliee aiveliasauie 
S' (si 0'9\(B) \€1\0| (9) 6 (mia) \at's\ce).6//6) 18 le, ae) @) \e\ [el elle ie) 0 6 16)\a.7e elec elie) ovis 
o {elisifel te: se 6. (alae) ie! 0) .er du elmeleciayia, elfelis\ele Oeimalil.evers, auel is) (elie ts biaveitouemerel elie i 
wlaliens) ti{9i(ee'/e! vive \euiettee) <4! /el\o9|/616-\9\)6. eo) Jniha)ieliel.alielin) ei leieileiee)aiemeratte 
© 0s) 8 50: a] © Nie) \0) 46,(@) #8) 10) (wile, ie me) @ (6) 8 16\;0 10,6 le er ls)eitel lm eee 


O50) oo) 'e eieyialie G0) 4. elie ie\'e.(e! 9 (eis yelislieilejie) ie; 8) ere ialleie)s! = sts lel ie\'e-ielatis te teitana‘arie 


Savings Bank Deposits. 


by it as investments. 


aif wie) ef (eel lelg' ¢) 0116\ 2 "e's © ets ee 


May, 1917 


500.00* 
1,000.00* 
675.00* 
1,000.00* 
10,718.75 
1,005.00* 
1,950.00* 
3,000.00* 
15,200.00 
5,000.00* 
2;500.00* 
1,500.00* 
1,600.00* 
3,000.00* 


$86,198.75 


$ 3,240.00* 
4,000.00* 
4°358.40* 
2,500.00* 
7,500.00* 
2,500.00* 


400.00* 


$6,300.00 


$200.00* 


Society, and not purchased 
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Promissory Notes. 


Ve, IV ACERS RSIS. Grams iGo ROS RRA GORDO Ee OSE eae 400.00* 
MRE) TS AIEEE aN BPS Le * 50.00* 
Ths, GDS TERED 5 est Set ES VS 400.00* 
$850.00 
Miscellaneous Investments. 
Deposited with Bank of Star, Star, N.C. ......... Aces 4% $5,000.00 
Participation in third mortgage, Milwaukee, Wis. ............. 100.00* 
Pasoierk nang account (principal)! c.as wclesccerscrs cee secs sesso tone 100.00 
$5,200.00 
Uninvested Cash. 
PREMIVG AC AGH Ii DALES cis/sicacraleierarstacGiakiy) se wlovsieleisieigus.s o'e'ste aero aie $36,612.26 
een BAS mG My MAT le ais aire Sictunfasisis aasials ers ious eps sisi Fisiara Beles’ 500.00 
MeRRHCATeS Ola eMOSIE sasie he cc poate Gisele yee tists cies sslvelelsre 20,000.00 
Wit) (EVENS “GSC See Oe ONC See Seen en ney RSIS CIPI ra een Ro ye 20,000.00 


$77,112.26 


* The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased 
by it as investments. 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities— 
consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc.—belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and find the same correctly recorded in 
the book account, the valuation on March 31, 1917, being $1,045,376.61, 
together with uninvested cash of $77,112.26, making a total for investment 
funds of $1,122,488.87. 

JOHN H. ALLEN, Public Auditor. 

New York, June 11, 1917. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARG TCL Esti 
MEMBERSHIP, 


1. Life members, who. became such prior to 1901 shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during the period of their membership in the National Council. 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so 
chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section 
being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be 
included the officers, directors, executive committee-men, superintendents and 
field workers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large 
may be chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational actiy- 
ities affliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of member- 
ship except voting. 
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5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 


yaa Olt Oe AV 
OFFICERS. 
The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Treasurer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, 
a Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. 
ELECTIONS. 

1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each 
Biennial Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 

(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 
on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recog- 
nized by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the 
right to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two 
candidates, a minister and a layman, from which nominations an 
election of one Director for a term of six years shall be made. At 
the expiration of the term his successor shall be chosen in the same 
manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. | 

(c)—The President of the Society shall be an honorary member of, the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. ' : 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately 
be six years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for re-election. 

(f)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. ‘ 

4, Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the 
Society shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee 
appointed by the Board of Directors of not more than fifteen persons, a majority 
of whom shall be members of the Board. 

(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of 
this Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided 
as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for re-election. 
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(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. ‘The actions of each 
session of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. 

5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of 


the Nominating Committee of the National Council. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARUIECE ES Vile 
VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be 
made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secre- 
tary, and no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, 
and in annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both 
of these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting 
of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in 
such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He 
shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall de- 
termine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his office 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer's vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of 
the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 
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ARTICLE X. 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the 
office; he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and 
their Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presenta- 
tion, correspondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and con- 
ferences, to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and 
its component State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work 
of the Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee 
and all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he 
shall prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the 
Board or of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the 
said Annual Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and shall attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI. 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceed- 
ings of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall 
make up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in 
Article VI. 


ARTICLE XII. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. 
All important questions of policy and all major questions of administration shall 
be reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the 
meeting has, been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum. Notices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, 
or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting 
the Board shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among 
all the states, whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related 
matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of 
administration of the Society, including the election of official representatives, 
National and State. It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, 
State Secretaries, Superintendents in Codperating States and Missionary Dis- 
tricts and such other representatives of State Societies as may be by said So- 
cieties appointed, in order that the needs and opportunities in each of these 
states may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 
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Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the 
Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 
affairs of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee 
shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and 
exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the 
business and affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the 
corporation to be affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may 
require it. The Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, 
which shall be at any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board 
of Directors, and shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including 
the minutes of its meetings, to the Board of Directors, 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nomina- 
tions for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members 
of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution 
and the action of the National Council relative to the common administration 
of this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 
CONSTITUENT AND COOPERATING STATES. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work of the Society, the States, except 
those included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVL, shall be divided 
into two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, 
respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the state and the proportion of its funds to be set aside 
for The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to cooperate 
with all other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering 
the work and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account 
of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the 
Board. 
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2. A Codperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II. with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement 
with said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be 
raised by the state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, 
both in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should 
be entitled a Codperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of 
Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote 
of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home 
mission work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions 
hereinbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
through the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the 
following manner: 


(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, 
as occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of 
the State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 

2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general 


officers or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such 
related City Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional 
conditions and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 

All States and Territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and 
all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, 
in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers 
of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
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missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday-schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 

This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
holds regular sessions, the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the 
United States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board 
of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 

No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same 
shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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Each year about August first the Society publishes 
its “Handbook of Information and Catalogue of Pub- 
lications.” This booklet contains not only a list of 
the Society’s literature and illustrated lectures, 
topically arranged, the program of home mission 
study for the coming year and a description of the 
denominational helps with reference thereto, but also 
the latest statistics regarding the progress of the 
Society. This year, for the first time, the Handbook 
will cover the activities of The Congregational 
Church Extension Boards, and will give information 
similar to the above concerning The Congregational 
Church Building Society and The Congregational 
Sunday School Extension Society. A post card sent 
to the Publication Department of any of these So- 
cieties, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will 
secure a copy. 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
was held in the United Charities Building, New York City, Wednesday, May 
1S), WONS. Ae So joa, 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Rev. Rockwell Harmon 
Potter, D.D., of Hartford, Connecticut. 


Prayer was offered by Rey. Jay T. Stocking, D.D., of Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


In the absence of the Recording Secretary, Rev. T. M. Shipherd, Rev. 
William S. Beard, of New York, was elected Recording Secretary pro tem. 


By general consent, the docket proposed by Secretary Burton was ac- 
cepted as an order of procedure for the Annual Meeting. 


The following members of the Society were present, the nature of the 
membership being indicated in connection with each name: 


Rev. Watson L. Phillips, D.D., Mrs. Charles A. Chase, 


Shelton, Conn. Montclair, N. J 
Member of National Council Member-at-Large 


Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, LL.D., Mrs. Hastings H. Hart, 


New York City. 
Member-at-Large 


Rev. Luman H. Royce, 
Washington, D. C. 
Member-at-Large 


Rey. Charles W. Carroll, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Member-at-Large 


Hon. Alfred Coit, 
New London, Conn. 
Member National Council 


Mr. Franklin H. Warner, 
New York City. 
Director 


Mrs. Franklin H. Warner, 
New York City. 
Director 


Mr. Fred W. Sweeney, 
Washington, D. C. 
Member National Council 


Rev. Edwin M. Bliss, D.D., 
Washington, D. C. 
Member National Council 


Rev. Henry M. Brown, 
New York City. 
Member National Council 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Member-at-Large 


Prof. William W. Rockwell, 
New York City. 
Member National Council 


Mr. John M. Whiton, 
Plainneld, N. J. 
Member National Council 


Mr. Arthur F, Whitin, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 
Director 


Mr. Lucius R. Eastman, Jr., 
Montclair, N. J. 
Member-at-Large 


Rev. James E. McConnell, D.D., 


Providence, R. I. 
Member-at-Large 


Mr. Warner James, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Director 


Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D. 


Montclair, N. J. 
Life Member 


Mr. Charles H. Baker, 
Montclair, N. J. 
Member-at-Large 


Mrs. Harry Wade Hicks, Rev. Rockwell H. Potter, D.D., 


Glen Ridge, N. J. Hartford, Conn. 
Member-at-Large President and Member-at-Large 
Rev. Jay T. Stocking, D.D., Rey. William S. Beard, 
Montclair, N. J. Flushing, N. Y. 
Member-at-Large Member-at-Large 
Rev. Stephen A. Norton, D.D., Rev. C. E. Burton, D.D., 
Woburn, Mass. New York City. 
Member National Council Member-at-Large 


The minutes of the last Annual Meeting of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, held at Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1917, were presented 
and approved. 

The report of the Treasurer of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society was accepted and approved, subject to audit. 

The report of the Board of Directors having been approved by the 
Executive Committee was presented, accepted and ordered printed. 

As the necrology of the year was read, the members of the Society stood, 
and a prayer of remembrance was offered by Dr. Phillips, of Shelton, Con- 
necticut. 

Under miscellaneous business the following actions were taken: 

Voted: That the plan of the Home Missions Council for an Every Commu- 
nity Service Endeavor, designed to coordinate and make effective 
the work of the several denominations of evangelical Christians 
in a given state, be cordially approved by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society. 

Voted: To elect Rev. William H. Spence director from the state of 
Illinois to fill out the unexpired term of the Rev. William T. 
McElveen, D.D. 

Mr. John M. Whiton, of Plainfield, New Jersey, having brought to the 
attention of the Society word concerning the sudden death of Rev. Washing- 
ton Choate, D.D., for eighteen years Secretary of this Society, it was 
Voted: That we express our grateful appreciation of the long time service 

of Dr. Choate in behalf of the work of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. 

The minutes were read and approved. 

Adjournment. 


WitiaM S. Bear, 
Recording Secretary Pro Tem. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE ANNUAL MEETING 


MAY 15, 1918 


In these days when our nation is intense with feeling growing out of 
the World War, the Directors of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society are particularly grateful to be able to present their Ninety-second 
Annual Report, bearing ample evidence of the constancy of the Congrega- - 
tional churches of the United States in carrying forward the fundamental 
work of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ, even in the midst of distracting 
turmoil. 


Necrology. 


Following the custom of many years, we present at the outset the names 
of those who have fallen in the service during the year, recording as we do 
so the gratitude of the thousands of souls whose lives have been blessed 
by the ministries of these whom we bear in sacred memory: 

Rey. Olaf Adolf Anderson, Rosewood, Minnesota; Rev. Hetta F. Doug- 
lass, Santa Rosa, California; Rev. Robert M. Peacock, Vassalboro and River- 
side, Maine; Rev. John W. Hird, Interlaken, Stockbridge, Massachusetts; 
Rev. Olin M. Owen, East Rochester, Massachusetts; Rev. George A. Senter, 
Hebron, New Hampshire; Rev. Lester Howard, Chepachet, Rhode Island; 
Rey. George H. Perry, Vershire, Vermont; Rev. John Gibson, Solon Springs, 
Wisconsin; Rev. David M. Rickett, Lambert, Montana; Rev. John H. 
Barnett, St. Johns, Oregon. 


Summary of Results. 


In presenting the following table of results in comparison with the 
previous year, it should be remarked that a change has been made in the 
year reported. Heretofore the effort has been to have the figures cover the 
year from April 1 to March 31. On account of the difficulty of securing these 
figures accurately, as compared with the ease of securing the figures for the 
calendar year, it has been decided to abandon the fiscal year of the Society 
as the basis for statistical reports, other than financial, taking the calendar 
year instead. A little different basis has been adopted also of reporting 
foreign-speaking missions. Applying this basis to the report of last year 
as well as this, the comparison stands for 1916-17, 408; 1917-18, 410 foreign- 
speaking missions. 

The effect of war conditions is obvious: there were fewer mission sta- 
tions, fewer members, fewer accessions, fewer new churches organized, 
fewer missionaries, need of more new men, fewer churches reaching self- 
support, fewer new buildings and parsonages, all because in spiritual as well 
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as material things a dollar will not go as far now as in the days before the 
War. It would be hard to find more conclusive evidence that spiritual re- 
turns are immediately dependent upon financial resources, that money may 
be coined into souls, than is offered in these simple tables. 

Presuming that the change of year does not make a great difference 
in the results, it is noticeable that there has been a falling off in the number 
of additions to the membership, but when we note the comparative relation 
of the number of months of service rendered, it is discovered that a month’s 
service produced practically the same results as in the preceding year. The 
occasion for the falling off was the necessity of employing less service be- 
cause of the greater expense in war times. 


Result of Year’s Work as Compared with that of Preceding Year. 


1917-718 1916-'17 Difference 
Number of churches, missions and preach- 

INOS ETO I Sie nrciyets See here ene ee otis 2252 2,423 171 less 
Total membership, aided churches, mis- 

sions and* preaching stations ........: 101,365 103,839 2,474 less 
BR OLaImaGCeSSIONS Hees cattiesuers oe sexes o OO IG SY 14,546 1,389 less 
INAdittOnSuOMUCOnEESSIONG.1. seem tect..cidecles © 8,385 9,284 899 less 
Total Sunday School enrollment ......... 140,197 145,509 5,312 less 
Niewachturchesionzanized sa0.25.s0eeo. ese 54 75 21 less 
Niumberroremissionaries) ....4.6 o> sass 1,696 1,724 28 less 
IMOni th SaOimS er VCash siete debe a eltoeeles 14,812 15,616 804 less 
IMR COC COMEI I a alee ci trae Sate. bs dleclee e 267 192 75 more 
Churches reaching self-support .......... 48 51 3 less 
Churches asking for renewal of aid ....... 18 29 11 less 
INewaenurchepuildinesimeci es seni ee can ae 47 65 18 less 
INGWeDATSONA eSB rote nes cen toe: 18 33 15 less 
Mentsecvineusingle fields .......scsck..4 42 964 944 20 more 
Men serving two or more fields .......... 631 656 25 less 
Churches, missions and preaching stations 

ANLONSHIOUCIOIM: DOLE ae eer aac ee 410 469 59 less 

Foreign-Speaking Missions. 
1917-18. 

Twenty-three languages besides English were used last year, as follows: 
JENIDEWIVENTC eiSe4 Ape thncey Pete, RPE 1 LEUCINE AL Sie Ss Mah SS e.a 60.4 20 
PNGGITY CLLATU corte taper eos caus ea etc 23 POESIAT gr apace eo mer nee + sus eae 
SOMMERS. ose. Ns oe Remee WSS 14 Polish \ acc cree nie oie ee eee 1 
IBN OLFEEN SEOs SE A Beran trea aimian ee 2 Portuguese. a cntce ee Core 2 
Giirmeseete 5 sees oe ac ee. 1 Slovak” csc snipers eer a eee 9 
Grinniin are ees Sane 1 Spanish hin. ct. cee ase eee 10 
Dano-Norwegian .............. 26 Swedeshinn ™ oa. 9o. beeen 3 
FSET aN eo are en 67 WERE 6s seh ewe 26 
ce ee 7 Syrian Heda onored: pete e eee e eens 1 

Se Auskish=Aitim eiitc meee yee eran 
(GEriTS Timer met cic ok crete 113 Wie lala _ sons ve nen eeee tea oe 5 
Greekor ane ener inte 6 


Ln dianietks shore teeta ieserer case Z, Totaleeeac ccc atc ataeer ees 410 
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Divided by states the immigrant stations were as follows: 


RearOrMa sINOLEN ga coy nc ron we 8 INewmeitampshine. acjais.caca. cscs 5 
Seahitornia we SOUCH Mes aes an cc kn 2 ING WE GUS OV ecm leccirs tes ce cata’ 10 
REQMMECHICHE Sosy c $cc. de asec k 32 ING WE NTOSICOL damien ct ian 7 
SARE OGIO. eg eee eal IN WEE MOO GIS Dts cscs Rpliare'k ohisls ewes 16 
LPUASTETG EAS er Oe 1 ING rena kotaveem ieee i cnc esc, 13 
MO OMGMONGGEN fc ccs cacue. ncn bs 9 NTO me crys Sea int Ac ec recielans 5 
ULV | Wee Gee 12 Gidlaivosia Week. ne etree eissent es) ccs 2 
SHIDGIE DSS SR 1 OTe OMe mice elFae contin: 11 
LODE 26 a AoSS Re ee 5 Pennsylvania ts sitscs seme etc 20 
CN SIERS ER 3 hee ee 5 ROC EL WSlance toes es Ae ee 5 
PPPS TAN AMET Eons 6 ihank ddr avec BS 2 South Dakotas caisson oe 9 
LOADING ce yet a a ee 17 WaSachobsie: Aprrsiwer eye tiie eye ee 3 
IMACSACHUSELES ccc. cs es oi ewe 81 WAS IT aaa tate on oe eee tes ares 3 
Bubretitsea metse wo etre hes ee 6 Wiashineton’ cise o.eeaceesem ese 24 
Mmmesotatere det. asco st ee cee 24 West Texas ...........0.20008- 1 
ea ee ns debate ile 5 eer ea fs 
RET Se ee 11 DP ees ak RES ah Seasmt Sas eee 
TNIGL SRS CO Ee Ae re 14 Li@ Gall mxrersterepeqe's seversro Rien rence 410 


The Treasury. 


The total receipts of the national, state and city Societies tor the year 
ending March 31, 1918, amounted to $660,764.31 as compared with $681,498.74 
the preceding year, a falling off of $20,734.43. 

A search for the explanation of this decrease reveals the fact that the 
legacy receipts of the Constituent States were $28,694.32 less than the pre- 
ceding year; also that the City Societies report $12,676.32 less than the pre- 
ceding year. The gifts of the living to the national and state Societies 
amounted to $358,713.94 as compared with $359,359.01, or a falling off of 
$645.07. In this connection the point of loss is in the gifts from individual 
donors to the national Society. From this source was received during the 
last fiscal year $13,671.91 as opposed to $24,809.84 the preceding year, or a 
loss of $11,137.93. Obviously, war conditions have affected the giving of in- 
dividuals directly to the cause rather than the giving of the people through 
the churches: Without doubt also the special campaigns which the de- 
nominational forces have been engaged in would have carried forward our 
benevolent giving very materially had it not been for war conditions. As it 
is, the gifts of the churches and affiliated organizations show a material in- 
crease aggregating $10,337.33. 

The legacies of the national Society, as well as of the Constituent States, 
show a decided falling off, which required taking from the Legacy Equali- 
zation Fund the amount of $29,795.04. Incidentally, the value of the Legacy 
Equalization Fund is emphasized by the year’s experience. 

The investment funds of the Society have increased from $1,122,488.87 to 
$1,144,654.58. Of this amount $363,056.34 produces income with which to 
pay annuities to donors during the life of beneficiaries. $236,771.63 produces 
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income which must be added to the principal for the time being, leaving $544,- 
826.61 which produces income available for the current uses of the Society. 

For the first time in nine years the national Society has come to the end 
of its fiscal year with a deficit. The amount of debt on April 1 was $5,200. 
The immediate occasion for this situation is the fact that the receipts for 
February and March suddenly declined very sharply, giving the administra- 
tion no opportunity to curtail expenditures or to stimulate income in amount 
adequate to avert what may seem to some to be a catastrophe. The Direc- 
tors and the Executive Committee will use every endeavor to remove the 
debt and avoid incurring another, for it is the fixed policy of the Board not 
to incur debt. 

The statement of the Treasurer, given in detail elsewhere, is commend- 
ed for careful study. 


Per Capita Gifts. 


The average gift for home missions for the year from each member of 
Congregational Churches was 48 cents, as compared with 50% cents last year. 


The following table shows the average gift per member by States. 


ANIEI SWINE) So Fes o Oeueue aan OEE $0.03 Montana onan reer $0.20 
acinar eet ey oe dane es .08 Nebraska 2 set oe 53 
INGOT coerce eee hice Rats 1.16 News Elamps ine sense Riera 50 
(Calliioreineh INGEI, 6 hoasenoooee 54 New Jersey: sce ee oes 79 
Calihormiiawe. S Ottley teenies cre .93 NieswvelVEexiCo ese. Sie eens vA 
(COMGFAGIC). oa om nine One ome pe merc 39 New sY.0rk 56 epee ree 33 
GGnmecticutmannsc tack cee ek 552 Northe Carolinas tern eee 07 
MDistuietorm COlimMpialdac. sas. 21 Norte alcotameee ene ties 34 
HO RICAN Chee Sete dios ale deers BY) ORION te or note eee .40 
Georciamerrnnn ork fan cine ta ler .04 Oklahoma psec eee 18 
LIGIEWRN GY oie ose REN OER ne 25 Oregon nes wee ae eee 23 
NTO Gimeno data arsle eerste 64 IPN ANWERINE, 6 oacancaseanses - 10 
chia amerwerevertes sr.) coke lec cence sete far Rhodeslisiaricdii meee eee 48 
NOW SES ud wer ced ec oe ee ees 39 SouthaCarolincmes eee 06 
UREWaISIIGH OS ato cho TONG SCE eae 58 Soeides IDO. snagbadoan sane .30 
ACETIC lV aren eRe oes, Paci hccyanece 02 Vennessee. |. a2... 00 eee .07 
TE OUISIAT ara serie fest ed aeicicie .08 Texan, caayscroheonurss ene .60 
IEE BEANS = ace oteiey BACCRR re Pe OME Ail UWitaliy seifs iota ere ee 10 
IM Te Wena irae |Ptae peentin Peete an a eae te all Vierinontie a.ca. see eee 35 
Wiassachiisettsme sacri crn: ke 46 Vit Stiia. ad eee nae eee .08 
Machi sation) ats sii oe hee xt e rs 5 Wiaskuin ton. cases aoe eae eee 1a 
INitemMES Ot aes cat wh saa TE ee 79 Wisconsin. scene eee 56 
IMUSSO Ute a acy salen ne nee 1.04 VWivomino waa eee eee 14 


Constituent States. 


The cooperative relations between the national Society and the Constit- 
uent States continue most happy. The percentage divisions maintaining 


during the previous year prevailed during 1917-18, and have been approved 
for 1918-19. 
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Administration. 


Following the action of the National Council in October, the Church 
Building Society revised its By-laws, placing its administration under the 
same Board of Directors, Executive Committee, General Secretary and 
Treasurer as serve the Home Missionary Society, and The Congregational 
Sunday School Extension Society was organized as the successor of The 
Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society in missionary and 
extension work, taking over those functions on January 1, 1918. 

These changes introduced only formal differences into the administra- 
tion of the Home Missionary Society, inasmuch as for the preceding year the 
Executive Committee of the Home Missionary Society had served both the 
Building Society and the Sunday-School and Publishing Society practically 
as a managing board. The grouping of the three Societies, however, is now 
complete and the administrative functions are working smoothly. There 
have been some economies resulting from the new arrangement in the items 
of office rent, traveling expenses, secretarial salaries and clerical help, ag- 
gregating for the three Societies in the neighborhood of $6,000 annually. 
Larger advantages seem to the Board to have accrued in the closer co- 
operation in carrying on the work on the field. 

There has been one change in the Secretarial force during the year. In 
December, Dr. Herman F. Swartz resigned his position as Secretary of Mis- 
sions to take up the work of Executive Secretary of the Pilgrim Fund Com- 
mission. Dr. Swartz served the Home Missionary Society for seven years 
with the greatest effectiveness. He proved himself to be untiring, patient, 
ingenious, optimistic, sweet-tempered and fearless under all conditions. By 
his genial personality and by his persuasive presentation of the cause he won 
devoted friends for the Society wherever he went. His resignation was ac- 
cepted with sincere regret, tempered only by the consciousnss that the work 
to which he has given himself is of first importance in itself, and is of no less 
importance to home missions. 

In choosing a successor to Dr. Swartz the Board looked to one who 
had served the Society a number of years, and chose Rey. Frank L. Moore, 
then Superintendent of Colorado and Utah. Mr. Moore brings to the work 
of the Society a rich experience in the pastorate and in the wide field of home 
missions, together with an acquaintance with the other workers of the So- 
ciety, all of which are important assets in the new phase of the work which 
he undertakes. 

The Assistant Secretary, Rev. William S. Beard, has continued his 
effective services in the oversight of the office, the editing of the literature 
of the Society and in a multitude of detailed activities both in administration 
and publicity work. 

Miss Miriam L. Woodberry, Secretary of the Woman’s Department, 
has continued her most acceptable and effective services among the churches, 

which have called upon her to travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 

from the Gulf to the international boundary. Increased attention has been 
paid during the past year to the development of the missionary box work, 
under which our missionaries secure substantial additions to their revenue 
through the handiwork of the women of our churches. 
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Several changes have been made in the list of Superintendents. Lucius 
O. Baird, D.D., came during the year from the Chicago district office of the 
A.M.A., to take the superintendency in Washington; Arthur H. Armstrong, 
D.D., resigned the superintendency of the Missouri Conference to take up 
interdenominational work in Toledo, Ohio, and J. P. O’Brien, D.D., is serv- 
ing as Acting Superintendent in Missouri. Rev. Frank L. Moore resigned as 
Superintendent of Colorado and Utah to accept the position of Secretary of 
Missions. After more than thirty years of service with the Society, Rev. W. 
B. D. Gray resigned the superintendency of Wyoming, which state was add- 
ed to Colorado and Utah to constitute the Rocky Mountain District, the su- 
perintendency of which Rev. W. J. Minchin, D.D., left a successful pas- 
torate in Mason City, Iowa, to accept. Rev. W. H. Hopkins concludes his 
work as Superintendent of the Southeast on July 1, after five years of fruit- 
ful effort, and Rev. C. G. Murphy, D.D., removes from the Southwest to 
become Educational Secretary under the Board of Religious Education in 
Nebraska, the Panhandle, which he supervised, being added to the South 
Central District. 


Publicity. 


During the year the regular means of keeping the work of the Society 
before our constituency have been employed as in the past. Secretaries, Su- 
perintendents and missionaries have constantly appeared upon the platforms 
of local churches, associations and conferences. The printed page and the 
personal letter have brought appeals to individuals. Increased attention has 
been paid to the sending of missionaries to local churches by the arrange- 
ment of economical itineraries to bring first-hand information to the people. 
So also more has been done than heretofore in providing stereopticon lec- 
tures for the use of the churches. Perhaps the most effective publicity work 
is done in codperation with the other Societies and with the officials of the 
National Council. In such codperative work the Home Missionary Society 
has always been found, and is still found, heartily responsive. 


The Midwinter Meeting. 


Since the reorganization of the Society in 1906, the Midwinter Meeting 
of the Board of Directors and the accompanying conference with the Super- 
intendents, have been important features in furthering the work of the So- 
ciety. These meetings have now been expanded to include the interests of 
the Building Society and the Sunday School Extension Society. In recent 
years they have also gathered about them other denominational conferences, 
and on the occasion of the last gathering a general denominational con- 
ference was held for the purpose of enlisting the codperation of all the de- 
nominational forces in a concerted effort to increase the team work of the 
denomination, and particularly to concentrate forces upon the effort to 
raise the contributions of the churches, both for their own support and for 
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the missionary program of the Societies. The outstanding result of this gen- 
eral conference was the planning of an Every Member Drive, under which 
all the churches of the country are being asked to codperate in a simultane- 
ous Every Member Canvass on the afternoon of the second Sunday in De- 
cember, 1918. The administrative officials of the Society are lending their 
aid in every possible way to make this concerted effort an outstanding suc- 
cess. 


Salaries of Ministers. 


The effort which began in the preceding year to raise the salaries of un- 
derpaid pastors to a minimum of $800 and a parsonage, or the equivalent, 
has been carried forward during the past year. The effectiveness of ‘this 
effort is shown by the fact that the number of missionaries under commis- 
sion of the national Society receiving less than the above minimum has been 
reduced from 123 to about 30. Several of the Constituent States have also 
been pushing toward this standard. We are convinced that it is impossible 
to overestimate the importance of increasing the salaries of pastors to an 
adequate scale, and are disposed to keep at the task persistently until the 
goal is reached. 


Codperation. 


Intimate relations have been maintained with other evangelical denomi- 
nations doing home missionary work in the United States. We are pleased 
to be able to report that The Home Missions Council has taken a forward 
step in securing an Executive Secretary who gives his time to carrying out 
plans made in conference by the representatives of some thirty evangelical 
denominations in the United States. This movement of The Home Missions 
Council has in it much of promise relating to the closer codperation, and 
even possible ultimate unity, of the several evangelical denominations in 
America. The Congregational Home Missionary Society takes a leading 
part in all such efforts and is leaving no stone unturned to avoid wasteful 
competition in the expenditure of missionary funds. One of the practical 
steps now proposed is a joint effort on the part of several home missionary 
societies to cover adequately a given state without overlapping in any point 
or overlooking the most remote settlement. In this “Every Community 
Service Endeavor” The Congregational Home Missionary Society is disposed’ 
to take a part most heartily. 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 


The following somewhat detailed reports are of twofold interest: there 
is the concern of him who is immediately related to the individual field, and 
there is the interest of those who would study the whole work, especially 
the workers themselves who would learn from the experiences of others. 

By way of digest of the following pages it may be noted that missionary 
work in America goes on about as usual in spite of war conditions. The re- 
ports note the fact of large war service on the part of home missionaries, 
the lessening of the force of local workers, the establishment of war in- 
dustry communities and the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of well- 
equipped ministers. Several of the states call attention to the effort to in- 
crease salaries of pastors and make note of success in this endeavor. The 
importance of the Americanization processes which are going on through 
our churches should not be overlooked. Congregational home missionary 
churches, it should also be observed, are giving themselves enthusiastically 
to community service, endeavoring to meet the all-around needs of the 
communities in which they are located. As usual, the reports show sub- 
stantial effort in promotion of comity, federation and unity. Particular at- 
tention might be called to those of Colorado and Indiana. It is observable 
also that the home missionary forces are making earnest preparation to aid 
in promoting the Every Member Drive which is scheduled for December. 

Particular items of interest might be noted as follows: a loan fund for 
assisting pastors in securing automobiles, Northern California; a plan of con- 
vention of ministers, Vermont; a Home Missionary Institute, Washington; 
the employment of a Financial Secretary, Wisconsin; and effective big broth- 
er relations, New York. 

There is not a little missionary service which is not included in the 
reports of any particular state or district. The national Secretaries them- 
selves are constantly forwarding the actual work of home missions. Until 
the occupation of Ellis Island for war purposes, a representative of the So- 
ciety, Rev. P. D. Vassileff, was supported at that port of entry, doing im- 
portant work for the immigrants. During the year a Director of City Work, 
employed jointly by the Home Missionary Society, the Building Society and 
the Sunday School Extension Society, has been engaged for work in the 
-cities anywhere in the United States. Rev. Luman H. Royce, until recently 
Executive Secretary of the Congregational Union of Cleveland, has under- 
taken this work, his first enterprise being located in Cleveland Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C., where a new church has been organized under most favorable 
conditions. Considerable real missionary work, moreover, is being done 
by local churches and individuals which does not appear in the reports of 
any state or district. ' 

All in all, a powerful leavening influence is at work through Congrega- 
-tional home missions, tending to Christianize America. The following pages 
should be read with a vision of the future in the mind. 
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ALASKA. 


The far-flung home missionary line is in the territory of Alaska, where: 
in four home missionary churches the voice of the messenger is lifted up. 
These are at Nome, Douglas, Valdez, and Anchorage. 

War conditions have been particularly hard in Alaska, and natural 
disaster has added to the difficulty of continuing the church work. At Doug- 
las, the location of the Treadwell mines, the ocean broke into three of the 
four mines, practically paralyzing the community. Nevertheless, the church 
has been kept open, the Sunday School running and the ministry of the 
gospel maintained for those who needed it even more than before. 

Anchorage is the headquarters of the Federal Railway Commission and is 
doubtless destined to be one of the leading, if not the leading, center in the 
territory. Here a property has been secured during the year and a consider- 
able revival of religion has been experienced in the new town. During the 
year forty-six were added to the membership of these little churches. 

A serious proposition has come from one of the leading denominations 
at work in Alaska, suggesting a union of all evangelical forces in the terri- 
tory under one Christian church of Alaska. It is needless to say that such 
a proposition is heartily welcomed by Congregationalists. 


CALIFORNIA (NORTHERN). 


A larger net gain in the membership of our churches than for any year 
since 1908 is one of the signs of progress in Northern California for 1917. 
Only one new church has been organized, a Spanish church of sixty-three 
members, in connection with the Green Street work in San Francisco. This 
is an outgrowth of the effort that has been carried on in the Italian quarter 
by Rev. A. B. Apra, and we hope it is only the beginning of helpful ex- 
pansion in this much needed foreign work. 

The work in the more remote sections of the state has been greatly in- 
creased in effectiveness by the use of the automobile. The Cutler Fund of 
$20,000 for special work, a bequest from a large-hearted layman, has provided 
an income from which it has been possible to loan money to pastors for 
the purchase of machines, and several have already taken advantage of the 
opportunity. In Trinity County, without a railroad, and with the population 
widely scattered among the mountains, the use of a Ford car has enabled 
the pastor at Weaverville, Rev. H. E. Anderson, to extend his work well over 
the county. Mr. Anderson is the only Protestant minister in the section, 
and therefore is not troubled by competition. Four Sunday Schools have 
been established and eight regular preaching points arranged, some of 
them at least seventy-five miles distant from Weaverville. In some cases 
the machine can be used only for a part of the trip, and on account of the 
absence of roads, Mr. Anderson has to travel on horseback or on foot from 
ten to twenty miles over the trails. 

Of the fourteen ministers from this Conference who have gone into war 
work, four have come from our home missionary forces. Our churches as 
a whole are feeling their responsibility in these days of national crisis, and 
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the many-starred flags in our churches are a token that our people are 
ready for whatever may be asked of them. The increase of reported unde- 
nominational gifts, from $4,000 five years ago to $77,000 in 1917, is another 
indication of our will for service. 

The administration of the Sunday School Extension work in connection 
with the home missionary work, by the use of two joint missionaries, is prov- 
ing exceedingly effective, and we believe will result in more carefully co- 
ordinated plans and in the doing of the work that is most needed in the 
best possible way. ; 

The year was also a good one financially, comparatively speaking, not- 
withstanding the urgent calls for money outside of our denominational work. 
There was a distinct increase over the previous year, both in the number 
_of churches contributing for home missionary work and in the total amount 
-given. 


CALIFORNIA (SOUTHERN). 


We started the year 1918 with a good working balance in the home 
missionary treasury. Since many of the churches do not send in much dur- 
ing the first quarter of the year, such a surplus is necessary in order to avoid 
borrowing. Continued support of our needy churches in city and country 
is demanded, and yet we should be undertaking new work which calls to 
us in San Pedro and Los Angeles. 

In coéperation with the other denominations, we are pledged to avoid 
overlapping and overlooking, so that our pastors and churches are assured 
that their gifts will be spent wisely and never wastefully. The denomi- 
national superintendents, representing a dozen denominations, meet month- 
‘ly to discuss religious conditions in Southern California, and have already 
done much to relieve over-churched communities and to give a strong 
start to the religious life in new sections. Different fields of labor have 
been assigned to the several denominations after careful, impartial religious 
surveys. 

The district about Firmin, the busy and rapidly-developing seaport of 
Los Angeles, has been committed to the Congregationalists. Recent can- 
vasses have been made of the fine new residential sections in the west of 
Los Angeles. The movement of this great city is ever westward to the 
Pacific, and three, if not five, new churches of different denominations will 
be established in communities now entirely unchurched, save as the people 
attend more or less regularly the large downtown churches. As we estab- 
lished the Hollywood church three years ago, so we shall doubtless organize 
-a similar church in West Los Angeles this year. 

We also propose to enlarge the sphere of our Mexican Mission, employ- 
ing Rev. A. B. Case, the author of “Thirty Years with the Mexicans”; Rev. 
H. M. Bissell, for ten years the missionary to the Mexicans in Pomona and 
Ontario; and Rev. E. Soto, trained in our Mexican Mission at Chihuahua, for 
the evangelization of the Mexicans, of whom there are at least 150,000 in 
Southern California—in Bakersfield, Pomona, Ontario, Chino, Colton, and 
,other uncultivated fields. 
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In the interests of efficiency and for the sake of conservation of men 
and women, several fields and churches heretofore served by two pastors, 
with inadequate salaries, have been combined under the joint pastorate of 
one minister, with a more adequate salary. For example, Etiwanda, a 
country parish, has been united with Rincon, a rural community twenty miles 
distant. The joint salary is now $1,200 and parsonage, without missionary 
aid, while Etiwanda alone was formerly ministered to by a resident pastor 
at a salary of $720 and parsonage, including a grant of $240 annually from 
the Conference. In like manner, Compton and Willowbrook, two miles apart, 
on the interurban electric car line, have been united in a joint pastorate, 
with a salary of $1,100 and parsonage, including a grant of $100 from the 
State Conference. There is a distinct improvement in the quality of the 
service rendered through the giving of a more adequate salary. 

There have been two cases of church federation. In Rialto the Congre- 
gational and Christian churches have united in the support of one pastor, a 
Congregationalist, each church preserving its identity while both work 
as one body in the Christian church. In Monrovia the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches have united in the same way, worshipping together 
in the Presbyterian church, with the Presbyterian pastor in charge. In 
exchange for this federation the Presbyterians have given up their Mira- 
monte church, to become an integral part of the Grace Congregational 
Church near by. The Presbyterians have also given up their church at 
National City, thus strengthening our organization. 

There will doubtless be similar readjustments in the coming year, not 
alone because of the economic pressure of the war, but also because of 
the need of conserving men and money, and the growing desire to codperate 
more closely with other denominations for the upbuilding of what Mulford 
calls “The Republic of God.” 

There is great need of union Sunday Schools, with close denominational 
supervision, in the growing agricultural sections of the Imperial Valley, 
Kern County, and Antelope Valley, as well as in the new residential sec- 
tions of Los Angeles and San Diego, for these cities reveal the outdraught 
from the center to the circumference. In the last five years half a dozen 
churches with large Sunday Schools havexbeen established in the circum- 
ference of Los Angeles. Several circuits in Kern and San Diego Counties 
include Sunday Schools with and without church organizations. In such 
fields the Home Missionary and Church Extension Societies unite their 
efforts. We realize that the strength of our ecclesiastical as well as our 
political Democracy lies in mobilizing and utilizing all our resources of men 
and money. 


COLORADO. 


It is a fitting time in which to make a five-years’ survey of Colorado. 
During this period there have been about 1,500 additions to the churches, 
property valuation has increased $115,000, debts have been decreased from 
about $67,000 to $47,000, half of which is due the Church Building Society, 
and, in the main, payments have been kept up to date. 
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Team Work. 


Attendance at the meeting of the State Conference and District Asso- 
ciation has been increasingly gratifying. Two of the Associations, the 
Northwestern and the Eastern, stood 100 per cent in attendance at the 
district meeting. The number of churches has not increased, and practi- 
cally as many churches have disbanded as have been organized. This is 
the result of a definite policy of elimination of decaying or hopeless enter- 
prises. Organization has not kept pace with the opportunities because we 
have lacked funds. 


Missions Council. 


Congregationalism has had a marked influence on the attitude of the 
churches of all denominations through the Missions Council. The spirit 
of codperation is growing and new work is seldom started by any denomi- 
nation without the purpose having been declared at some regular meeting 
or to some committee of this council. 


The Berkeley Community Church. 


The notable success of the Berkeley Community Church, reported a 
year ago, continues. The income of the church has now reached $100 a 
month as compared with fifteen dollars for the two churches before the 
union took place. The membership today is 156 and the Sunday School 
enrollment 328. This conspicuous achievement is attracting much atten- 
tion throughout the West, and is definitely influencing the thoughts and 
plans of other denominations. 


Every Member Canvass. 


The Every Member Canvass is gradually being adopted by our Colorado 
churches, and at the recent aniiual meeting plans were definitely formed 
for a simultaneous Every Member Canvass for the state in 1918. 


Woman’s Work. 


The new plans for the work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
developed under the direction of Mrs. F. J. Estabrook have resulted in prog- 
ress in every Association. Mrs. Estabrook was able to visit in person the five 
District Association meetings in the spring, beside making many trips to 
individual churches and attending the Missionary Education Conference at 
Estes Park, the State Conference in Pueblo, and the National Council meet- 
ing in Columbus. Under her leadership plans are being formulated for a 
state organization of women that will be broad in its scope and will em- 
brace many ideas that are new in this type of work. 
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Fire at Montrose. 


In February our church edifice at Montrose was destroyed by fire. 
Plans have been drawn and money raised for a $35,000 structure, the build- 
ing to occupy a splendid site in the center of the town, and provision made 
for the broadest type of community service. While this church is self-sup- 
porting, it is the strongest organization in one of the largest missionary as- 
sociations, and its leadership is felt throughout that region. 


Calls and Resignations. 


During the year there have been nineteen calls and eighteen resignations 
as compared with eighteen calls and sixteen resignations a year ago. With 
the exception of two large churches in Denver and four missionary fields, 
there are no vacancies in the state. We have at this time to report the 
death of Rev. Frank T. Bayley, D.D., who for many years served on the 
missionary board, and whose life was bound up with the interests of Con- 
gregationalism for twenty-six years. Greatly beloved, far and wide, his 
influence still goes on. 


Plans for City and State. 


The Denver City Missionary Society has recently adopted a new con- 
stitution which embraces many features of the Cleveland Plan, with cer- 
tain modifications for a missionary state. The Board of Directors of this 
body is an unusually able group of men. They are laying large plans for 
the coming year, their goal being the raising of a budget of not less than 
$2,500. The Board of Directors of the Home Missionary Society has held 
its usual number of meetings during the past year and is strongly back 
of every move that is made in the interests of the churches. 


The Plus Plan. 


So large an amount was realized on the Plus Plan that an expansion 
in the work of the state has been made formable in several particulars, 
while the move under Secretary Swartz to increase the salaries to a mini- 
‘mum of $800 and a house has been generally complied with, the average 
‘salary today being nearly $200 more than it was five years ago. 


Co-Workers. 


General Missionary Thompson has completed ten years of service in 
the state and his knowledge of individual fields is invaluable. The heartiest 
coéperation exists between the representative of the Education Society, 
Rev. F. J. Estabrook, Rev. Robert Allingham, the City Missionary Society’s 
-representative, and the other state workers. 
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Colorado a Missionary Field. 


While there are many self-supporting churches in Colorado, we are 
growing into the habit of thinking of the state as a mission field in which 
self-supporting churches, as well as those receiving aid, regard themselves 
as dependent upon the generosity of people beyond the bounds of the state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The year 1917 has been one of lights and shadows in Congregational 
circles. No new church has come into existence, and, on the other hand, 
none has demitted this life. It has simply been a case of holding our own. 

The net additions to membership have been pathetically small. A few 
large churches show splendid and substantial gains, but many reveal a loss, 
and in this loss the home missionary churches share pronouncedly. This 
is in contrast to the extended record of the past, for the percentage of gain 
in membership is usually in favor of the aided churches. 

This record, in spite of the emphasis on evangelism and the Tercentenary 
appeal for growth in membership, is certainly not encouraging. The wide- 
spread stagnation or shrinking in church membership can only be explained 
by the spiritually benumbing and service diverting conditions occasioned by 
the war. 

The silver lining to this cloud of gloom is the splendid showing for home 
missionary benevolence. The total amount exceeded that of 1916, and this 
in the midst of drives, intense and innumerable, for war prosecution and war 
relief. Home missions has on its list the largest number of contributing 
churches. Pastor’s salaries have been increased in many instances, though 
probably none equals the increased cost of living. 

In this world war the youth of our foreign-speaking home missionary 
churches have responded to enlistment and draft in a way that thrills. 
French, of course; Swedish, a splendid lot; Italians, a cohort calling for a 
centurion command; Persians and Assyrians, transformed in spirit by don- 
ning the khaki, and rendered robust and vigorous by military drill. Last, 
but not least, our single German church gives its choicest youths, not a few, 
to positions of rank and responsibility, to fight, not against the land of their 
fathers but against those who have been false to their fathers. 


DANO-NORWEGIAN DEPARTMENT. 


Oregon. 


The Norwegian church at Portland has a good field and a new build- 
ing, and is now in need of an aggressive and efficient leader. The call has 
been extended to a well-equipped young man, who, we hope, will build up 
this work and be able also to give some help to the Norwegian church at 
Canby. 
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Washington. 


The Norwegian church at Tacoma has been handicapped by the removal 
of several families to another state and by a change in population which 
makes its location inconvenient. The congregation is trying to overcome 
the difficulty by enlisting new members and by seeking a better site for the 
church. 

The Seattle church is erecting a new house of worship in the Ballard 
section where many Norwegians have settled recently. They have a good 
field and a hopeful outlook. 


+ 


Wisconsin. 


The services at Maple Valley are still held in Norwegian, but the church 
is yoked with three others where the pastor preaches in English. These 
groups are constantly sending young people into the cities who carry 
with them the Christianizing influences of these country parishes. 

Owing to enlarged war industries Clintonville is growing some and 
our Norwegian church there is rejoicing in a larger attendance and some 
new members. It is yoked with two other rural fields—Navarino and Wit- 
tenberg—all requiring the Gospel in the Norwegian language. From one 
humble farmhouse in this section two preachers have gone forth. 

Our Scandinavian church at Winona has adopted the policy of holding 
regular services in English in addition to its one Norwegian service. The 
Woman’s Society has also adopted English, and consequently the church 
is touching the community life more fully. The pastor at Winona is also 
caring for a new Norwegian church at La Crosse, Wisconsin. At Dawson, 
where a group of Norwegian free church people have held meetings for 
several years, a new church was dedicated in December. The Superintend- 
ent shared in the services, and after he had given a talk on the Pilgrim 
faith and polity, the people voted to apply for membership in the Minnesota. 
Valley Congregational Association. 


New Organizations. 


The Superintendent took part in a recognition council for the new’ 
Norwegian church at Tottenville, New York. Reports have been received 
of new organizations of free churches in Connecticut, Minnesota, and Cana- 
da, effected by Bible-loving and liberty-loving Norwegians who desire to 
further evangelization among their countrymen. Their most natural affilia- 
tion is with our denomination, and they ought to be cultivated and made 
to feel that we are interested in them. 


New Pastors. 
Four Norwegian students will soon graduate at the College in Chicago 


and go immediately into pastorates to which they have been called. They 
are all bilingual men, able to preach in Norwegian and English. It is 
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noticeable that our Norwegian churches, large and small, are increasingly 
making use of the English language, especially where the young people are 
being held in our fellowship. 


FINNISH DEPARTMENT. 


“Behold, I have set before thee an open door.” 


The Superintendent has just been looking over the reports of the work 
on the Finnish field, and has before him three letters—one from Minnesota, 
one from Montana, and one from California. These letters all contain the 
following words: “Here is an open door before you, and no man can shut 
it.” There is a further explanation in one of the letters: “We are tired 
of these hierarchical religions, and are looking to you for the democratic 
type of religious work which you have already started in the Eastern States 
and also on the Pacific Coast—the work which we think our Lord meant 
when he sent out His apostles with these significant words: ‘All authority 
in heaven and on earth has been given to Me. Therefore, go and make 
disciples of all the nations baptizing them into the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to put to heart all the command- 
ments that I have given you.’ The fields are large and already ripe for the 
harvest. Are you coming to reap them before the ruining blizzards destroy 
them?” 

Four years ago we had only two missionaries in the Western States, 
and no organized church nor organized mission. Now we have six mission- 
aries in that section, seven organized churches and sixteen mission stations, 
with 534 enrolled members. There are also eleven Sunday Schools, with 
435 members, and an organized Finnish Congregational Western Con- 
ference. The income from these churches during the year 1917 was $5,463. 
The increase in membership for the past twelve months has not been large, 
only eighty-five in all. However, when it is taken into consideration that 
three of these seven churches have had permanent ministers during the year, 
and that each of these ministers has had four mission stations to take care 
of besides his own parish, we may well feel encouraged, We are gaining 
ground, step by step, as fast as we can prepare men for the work and get 
the means to carry it on. 

To aid in the task of training men for the ministry in our fields, the 
Education Society has reorganized the Finnish Department in the Union 
Theological College, in order to meet the requirements of our times. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 


Rumors in circulation that the preaching of the Gospel in German may 
soon be interfered with in some states, that the study of German may be 
prohibited in some of our public schools, and the uncharitable sentiments 
openly expressed concerning those who have German blood in their veins, 
can hardly be counted favorable to a rapid growth of our work. 

We therefore consider the record of the year’s work as a remarkable re- 
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affirmation of the confidence of our people in the church of their choice and 
in the work it is doing among them through the Home Missionary Society. 
Our codperation in this work was represented in 1917 by seventy-five ap- 
pointments. Making allowance for the ten men who each served two 
fields, there were sixty-five workers actually engaged for the year or a part 
of it. Seven of these were students. 

Considering only those who are under the appointment of the national 
Society, we have fifty-eight men caring for 105 congregations, some of them 
serving in both English and German, and reporting a membership of 5,739, 
of whom 660 were received on confession and 300 by letter, making a total 
of 960 additions. They have also had the general supervision of ninety-two 
Sunday Schools, with a membership of 5,287. 

Turning now to our entire German constituency, it is of interest to 
note the organization of ten churches during the year and the building of ten 
houses of worship and four parsonages. The total membership reported is 
16,536, of whom 1,323 were received on confession of faith and 571 by letter, 
making a total of 1,894 accessions. All this, however, does not denote solid 
growth. The year has witnessed an unusual number of changes, both in 
our ministers and people. The fact that we lost ten ministers from our roll 
because they each served two different fields, and the dropping of 533 from 
the membership list by “revision of the rolls,” is quite suggestive. Neverthe- 
less, considering the unfavorable circumstances, such as changes in eco- 
nomic conditions and the sharpness of competition, we still have a net 
gain of 969 over all losses to report. With young men unhesitatingly re- 
sponding to the call of their country (some of the churches giving ten of 
their members), it is most encouraging to be able to report 2,971 members 
of the Y. P. S. C. E., a total we have rarely surpassed. 

The offerings of the churches have been the largest in the history of our 
work. We rejoiced last year in the increase of $3,700 in contributions to 
our Missionary Societies, and it is encouraging to note that $2,282 more 
has been received this year, while offerings for other Congregational pur-- 
poses have amounted to $13,529, and for interdenominational objects, such: 
as Red Cross work and Armenian and Syrian relief, $8,894 is reported, mak- 
ing a grand total of $36,562—the largest gift on record from our German: 
churches. If “money talks,” is not this a loud testimony to their faith in us? 

But if we are to show all that we are doing, we may not pass over our 
work in Canada, carried on by our General Conference in connection with 
the Canada Congregational Union. Seventeen churches are reported this 
year, and six pastors, all drawn from our work, are serving across the border. 
These seventeen churches report 619 members, of whom sixty-four were 
received in 1917. The gifts for all Congregational purposes, outside of home 
expenses, total $10,440. The people of these churches contribute generously 
to our Missionary Societies, dividing their offerings equally between us 
and the Canada Congregational Union. 

Our general missionaries, Dr. Seil and Mr. Holzer, have given most 
valuable service. Dr. Seil has not only cared for the German churches of 
“Mighty Montana,” but many of Dr. Powell’s churches have heard the 
Gospel from him in the King’s English, while brethren in Nebraska, Idaho, 
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and Wyoming have called him to their assistance on numerous occasions. 
An urgent call for his services from one of the strongest churches in Mon- 
tana could not disengage him from his love for the German work. 

Mr. Holzer is really a product of our German work. He has demon- 
strated his interest and energy beyond the borders of his own state, having 
responded to calls for his services from Kansas and Oklahoma. He is ful- 
filling the expectation of the churches of Colorado which provide one-half 
his salary as a special gift to our work. 

The building of beet sugar factories in regions suitable for raising beets 
always stirs up special interest and unrest among some of our people. The 
pastor of one of the older churches reports more people headed for the 
sugar beet fields this year than ever before. 

Our German Pilgrim Press is doing its work in meeting the needs of 
our churches, although its success has been somewhat hindered by the great 
increase in the cost of publishing our papers. It is at least holding its own. 

Redfield reports a slight increase in students, in spite of the fact that 
some ten of its young men have responded to the Nation’s call. The finances 
are steadily becoming more stable under the able guidance of the president 
and his financial assistant. 

Conscious that we are facing difficult times, whose effect upon our work 
no one can foresee, but trusting that the great Captain of our salvation will 
still guide us, we await His orders. 


IDAHO (SOUTHERN). 


Our Southern Idaho work has problems similiar to those of Oregon, 
but they are more difficult because of the pioneer conditions. Churches 
which are established in new communities with every indication of per- 
manency, flourish for a few years, and then comes crop failure succeeded by 
crop failure until the hopes of the people are shattered, their financial power 
is exhausted, and they move to other places to try again. Such are our 
Arbon, Highland, Sublett, and Idahome fields. Our work makes excellent 
progress if the crops are good and almost disappears with the coming of bad 
years. Some day these fields will emerge from the difficulties and dis- 
couragements of the pioneer days into the brighter ones of prosperous 
agricultural communities. 

Disappointments in other directions sadden the heart of the home 
missionary. For example, our work at Meadows was thriving and a good 
church building was erected by the people with the aid of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society and the Church Building Society. After a time came the 
railroad, but it left the town three miles distant and gradually the place 
has dwindled away. 

Communities spring up under the lure of the new irrigation project, 
‘but it takes many years of patient, hard, and discouraging work on the part 
of the settlers before the victory is won and the permanency of the home is 
assured. The home missionary work also suffers and triumphs, even as the 
community. One of the serious difficulties is the finding of adequately 
equipped ministers to shepherd these people. A heroism far greater than 
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is often demanded by the foreign missionary service is required of the pastors 
of the home missionary fields. The war has increased the problem. All ar- 
rangements were made to serve ten to twelve of these fields during the 
summer of 1917 by means of students from our seminaries, but war was 
declared and the young men were called into other service. 

Twenty-six churches and preaching points have been cared for by 
eleven pastors. The membership of the aided churches is 508, and these 
added during the year fifty-eight new members. A fine new church building 
was erected at McCall. Grandview has purchased a church site and will 
erect a parsonage at once. Bruneau obtained its new church building dur- 
ing the year. The church at Pocatello, which had been pastorless and in a 
distressing condition for some time, is now having a very gratifying and 
vigorous development. Rey. J. E. Ingham began work as Assistant Super- 
intendent in the joint service of the Home Missionary Society and the 
Sunday School Extension Society for Southern Idaho on August 1, and we 
are anticipating a year of successful work under his leadership. 


ILLINOIS. 


The home missionary activities in Illinois during the past year have been 
fairly normal, except for the fact that more of our churches than usual have 
remained without pastors for a considerable length of time. The difficulties 
in the way of securing good pastors seem to be more numerous and more 
persistent than ever before. Our work for the year has been on about the 
same basis as last year. Our home missionary churches have kept fully 
abreast of the churches of the state in additions to membership and in their 
benevolent contributions. A number of fields have shown considerable ad- 
vance. 

Dixon made substantial progress in the last twelve months, adding to its 
membership a considerable number, increasing its pastor’s salary, and asking 
for a reduced amount of home missionary aid. A similar report can be made 
of East St. Louis. 

The Union Church at Moline has come to self-support, and removed its 
building to a new site. This organization is making advance all along the 
line. 

Our mission at Champaign has decided to dispense with the leadership 
of a pastor and is attempting to carry on a modified program at considerable 
reduction in its expense budget. 

After a long and careful discussion of its future prospects, the church at 
Albion decided to disband. 

The Italian work, which has been carried on under the joint auspices of 
the Conference and the Fox River Association, has suspended operations for 
the present at least. 

The work at Pana has come to the point where there is need of a settled 
pastor on the field, and we are looking forward toward the early securing of 
a man for the leadership of this very important point. 

During the year we have been able to make small offers to a few of the 
churches in the direction of salary increase. We have not stressed this ap- 
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peal in Illinois as yet, possibly to our detriment, for where it has been tried 
it has thus far brought about most excellent results. 

We are planning for a strong, organized, determined effort to put over 
the Every Member Canvass in Illinois, in the hope that we shall have larger 
resources upon which to draw for enlarging work in our mission field. 

The work of the Chicago City Missionary Society has been carried on 
during the year with its usual vigor and growing success. The Society has 
adopted a somewhat increased budget for the new year, and is looking for- 
ward with.determination to broaden and deepen its ministry to one of the 
greatest and neediest centers of the country. 

The Peoria City Missionary Society is prosecuting its work with wisdom, 
foresight, and efficient determination. Plymouth Church, under the stimulus 
of its new leadership, and with the encouragement of the City Society, is 
making very satisfactory progress. 


INDIANA. 


With no slacking and no begging for favors Indiana is making good. 
The state is facing its situation with faith and in the knowledge that its bit 
will help to bring up the average in the nation-wide fellowship circle. Now 
and then there is a church which is inclined to hold back from participating 
in the larger movements within the state, but such instances are rare and 
steadily tend to diminish. 

The outstanding news item for the past year is the successful organiza- 
tion of the Community Church near the college town of Franklin. In this 
movement a Baptist, United Brethren, Methodist Protestant, and a consider- 
able number of Presbyterians united in forming a strong and active Congre- 
gational church. The effect of this union has been far-reaching and promises 
to set the standard along lines of interdenominational fellowship and union. 
A year ago there were four independent churches in this community, not one 
of them daring to call its life its own. Today there is one well-housed and 
flourishing organization, meeting with entire success in ministering to the 
social and religious needs of one of Indiana’s richest farming communities. 
You are certain to hear more of this Community Church as time passes. 

Notable developments have been taking place in the Calumet section. 
Every church in that district has made most encouraging gains, both in point 
of organization and in spiritual attainments. Under the leadership of the 
pastor at Whiting, team work is being developed. This is but one illustration 
of the new spirit that is coming to the front in our state. The men in the 
larger and smaller churches are coming to understand that there can be no 
permanent growth for the individual church without there being, at the same 
time, a development of the entire state program, and right royally are they 
throwing themselves into the district and state work, with the result—well, 
keep your eye on Indiana. 

Brightwood Church, Indianapolis, has entered upon self-support under 
the leadership of Rev. Frederick Kempster. Last year that church received 
$425 from the Society, and now the people are brave enough, in the face of 
the trying conditions of this present time, to assume self-support. Every 
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church in the state is to reduce its amount of aid, and at the same time there 
is a general state-wide development in increased gifts to the denominational 
Societies. 

The pages of Indiana Congregationalism show no greater spirit of faith- 
fulness and sacrifice than that of the present hour. As a state, we welcome 
an opportunity to express our loyalty in terms of service. 


IOWA. 


In a state like Iowa, where the whole field has been occupied by religious 
forces and where the population does not appreciably increase, the home mis- 
sionary task takes on no unusual aspect. The lack of efficient leadership is 
the ever unsolved problem. Under the most favorable circumstances it is 
difficult to find well-equipped men. Under present conditions the difficulty is 
vastly increased. It is heart-breaking to leave a church uncared for; it is al- 
most criminal to place an incompetent man in charge of a needy field. But 
in spite of these untoward conditions, our home mission fields have been 
reasonably well cared for this last year. Of the thirty-three churches receiv- 
ing missionary aid, fifteen have been supplied through the twelve months, 
and the total months of service aggregated 355 as against 345 the preceding 
year. The membership of these fields is 2,148 and the Sunday School en- 
rollment is 2,584. There have been 184 members received on confession and 
eighty-three by letter, making a total of 267. 

Some of these fields have made notable and encouraging progress. The 
church which has outdistanced all others is Union Church of Waterloo. Sev- 
enty accessions are reported. The membership is made up of wage earners 
and there is not a well-to-do family among them, yet a remarkable showing 
has been made, not only in membership growth, but in missionary giving and 
in advancement toward self-support. Eddyville, after receiving aid for fifty- 
two years, has become financially independent. This achievement is due to 
the effective leadership of the present pastor. North Riverside Church of 
Sioux City has been spiritually and materially strengthened, and is preparing 
to meet the enlarged opportunity which is coming to it through industrial 
changes in the community. 

The State Conference employs two General Missionaries, and shares 
with the Education Society in the support of two student pastors, who are 
looking after the religious interests of our Congregational young people at 
the State Agricultural College at Ames and at the State University in Iowa 
City. The Conference has acquired, within the year, two well-equipped Con- 
ference Houses, located at these institutions. These provide a home for the 
student pastor, and serve as a rallying center for the social and religious life 
of the students who are affiliated with us. The Conference also pays twenty 
dollars a month to provide a pastor’s assistant at Cedar Falls, to work among 
the large number of students at the State Teachers’ College. By this work 
among the students we hope to hold our young people in loyal sympathy 
with the church, to strengthen their faith in eternal things, and to develop 
the sense of responsibility for leadership. 

The financial support of the work has been encouraging. Our income 
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from all sources amounted to $18,500. Our disbursements were a trifle more 
than $20,000. A good balance on hand at the beginning of the year saved us 
from a debt and enabled us to close our books with a balance of nearly $1,400. 
The more general acceptance of the Apportionment and the fine results se- 
cured through the Every Member Canvass sustain the income on a higher 
level and prevent serious fluctuation of receipts. Yet the present world sit- 
uation has been more or less disturbing to our missionary income. A bequest 
of $1,000 has been added to the permanent funds of the Conference. 

On the whole, the missionary situation in Iowa is in a healthy condition. 
The home missionaries are meeting the added responsibility of these dis- 
tracting times with faith and courage, and hopefulness prevails throughout 
our fellowship. 


KANSAS. 


The year 1917 was, in many ways, the best that Kansas Congregation- 
alism has ever experienced. We entered upon the year with an indebtedness 
of more than $1,500, and we closed it with less than $500 to raise, in spite of 
the fact that more money was used for home mission churches than in the 
previous twelve months. 


Missionary Work and Workers. 


Twenty-eight men were commissioned for all or part of the year. They 
ministered to 2,261 members of missionary churches, with a total Sunday 
School membership of 2,561. One new church was organized, and one church 
built at a cost of about $4,000, the entire sum being raised before the day of 
dedication, thus eliminating the call for money at that time. A plan is on 
foot for the erection of two new churches in the near future. 


A Self-Supporting Organization. 


Central Church, Kansas City, has justified the wisdom of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society in coming to its aid six years ago by declaring itself self- 
supporting. It has also met its obligation to the Church Building Society, 
which came strongly to its assistance in the erection of the new building. 


Additional Equipment. 


Splendid new parsonages, costing about $3,000 each, have been built at 
Downs and Lenora; also at Arvonia. Several churches increased their 
facilities by adding new basements or have added other needful equipment. 
This is especially true of the church at Olathe. An addition was built there 
to accommodate the Young Men’s Brotherhood Class, which, in less than one 
year, grew from six to 150 men under the efficient leadership of a young 
business man, who carried practical business methods into his class work 
and won. 


Some Cheering Facts. 


There is a growing consciousness of loyalty on the part of many of our 
churches and pastors. The men are getting a larger vision of the community 
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service idea, and are showing in as forceful a way as possible that the church 
must hold her place in the life of the community, and that while unusual calls, 
financial and otherwise, face the church, yet there is but one thing to do so 
far as the church is concerned, and that is to support her work a little more 
vigorously than ever before, if it is possible to do it. We have had some 
able additions to our ministerial roll, and some of the churches have in- 
creased the salary from $100 to $400 per year. Taking it all in all, the work 
is moving hopefully forward. 


MAINE. 


The year 1917 in Maine was, on the whole, a good one. We have no 
great advances to record, but we more than held our own. The good exam- 
ple of the previous year, which showed an increase in membership and a bal- 
ance in the treasury, was followed, so that we began 1918 with plain sailing 
before us. 

The report of the registrar shows a clear gain in the membership of the 
churches. In the matter of finances we fell off a little, the treasurer’s report 
showing receipts of $577 less than the previous year, but a corresponding 
decrease in expenditures left a balance of over $700 in the treasury. 

In regard to our contributions for missions, things do not look quite so 
encouraging, a decrease of $2,017, or six and a fourth per cent, being recorded 
against us in our gifts to the eight Societies. The decrease affected all but 
one Society, the Church Building Society, which showed an increase of ten 
and three-fourths per cent. We are not proud of our showing, but hope in 
some way to redeem ourselves this year. 

Maine has done a little better in the matter of ministers’ salaries and has 
lifted the average from $1,060 to $1,086, not much of a gain, but if we can 
keep on doing a little each year it will tell in the long run. We are con- 
fronted with a shortage in the supply of men for our smaller fields. If the 
average salary is over $1,000, there are a great many churches which pay much 
less, and too large a proportion of them are pastorless. To help meet this 
difficulty we are grouping churches, four or five of them together under one 
pastor, giving him a lady helper, if not for the whole year for the summer 
time at least. Six such group plans are being tried out at present, one of 
which is self-supporting, one worked in conjunction with the Baptists, two. 
Congregational and five Baptist churches being in the group. 

Weare also federating single churches with churches of other denomina- 
tions, though this moves along too slowly. In one case the federation is 
with a Universalist church, the Congregational pastor and deacons being 
retained. By these means we hope to find some relief in meeting the problem 
of the minister. 

Our churches have been doing their part in response to all the national 
calls, and this in a measure accounts for the falling off in gifts to the mission 
boards. In some places our churches are the headquarters of the Red Cross 
and our congregations furnish the bulk of the workers. 

Ten ministers have resigned to take up Y. M. C. A. army work perma- 
nently or on long leave of absence. It seems to be a fair quota for this state, 
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yet we wish to do our part, and if more go, it will be with our blessing and 
benediction. 

We are not doing all that we ought to do, or doing it as well as it ought 
to be done, but we are doing a little better than marking time, and in some 
places we can point to a satisfying growth. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The year has been one of small legacy receipts and diminished contribu- 
tions. The obligations have been met only by a heavy draft upon the con- 
tingent fund, which has been accumulated through the reservations of a por- 
tion of the legacy receipts in previous years. 

The missionary service rendered by our more than 150 workers has been 
unusually successful, especially as measured by the accessions of the 
churches. The missionaries have met the demands of these critical times 
with courage and resourcefulness. Particularly valuable has been the service 
given by those ministering to non-English-speaking peoples. The stress of 
the times for these people, who had thought of America as a land of enduring 
peace and of assured exemption from compulsory military service, has been 
most severe. For the most part they have met the new situation with high 
patriotic devotion, and the contributions toward this end which have been 
made by our missionaries have been most important. The nation has received 
large returns upon the investment made in this form of home missionary 
service. Because of evident need of intensifying the processes of American- 
ization, such service must surely be maintained with the highest possible 
efficiency. 

One Swedish church has become self-supporting during the year. One 
of the oldest of our Finnish churches has taken the same step—the first of 
our Finnish churches to reach this goal. All the Finnish work has advanced 
in strength and efficiency. Among the Greeks the work has been handi- 
capped by our inability to secure competent workers to fill vacant places. 
Our efforts among the Albanians have been interrupted for the same reason. 

The continued depletion of our country towns makes imperative a larger 
investment of missionary service in order to reinforce the churches in their 
work, an investment not so much in enlarged appropriations (though these 
will be needed in some cases) as in the personal visits of general workers, 
who, by more frequent visitation and closer supervision, shall stimulate the 
activities of such churches. 

The entrance of the United States into the war, and the gathering of 
40,000 men of the national army for training at Camp Devens, created a new 
obligation which the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society met promptly 
by the transfer of one of our experienced county missionaries for service as 
camp pastor. The Society’s executive officers also entered into the organiza- 
tion of the Christian Federation of Ayer, formed for ministry to the needs of 
men of Camp Devens when in the village of Ayer, and to the civilian popula- 
tion drawn to Ayer by the presence of the Camp. In this work the National 
Service Commission has assumed the financial responsibility as a part of its 
budget of war work, the officers of the State Society continuing to share 
actively in the management of the Federation. 
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Massachusetts churches entered sympathetically into the emergency 
adjustments required by the fuel shortage and the withdrawal of men for 
war service. Permanent gains in the spirit of codperation and federation 
have resulted. 


MICHIGAN. 


The year 1917 has been a year of general prosperity in our churches. 
The number of members received on confession was the largest on record for 
any one year, 2,565. By letter, the additions are 1,308, making a total, 3,873. 
The increase in membership was 1,279. This has not been equalled since 
1895. 

We have also had a good year financially. Six years ago our home mis- 
sionary funds were overdrawn $4,000. This overdraft has been reduced from 
year to year until a year ago we had a balance of $200. We closed our books 
this year with a balance of over $2,300. 

Sixty-one missionaries, commissioned for the whole or part of the year, 
have served seventy-six churches and thirteen outstations, rendering a total 
service of 557 months. This did not include the German work at Au Gres, 
the Polish work in Detroit, the work of the student pastor at Ypsilanti and 
Ann Arbor, and the work of the camp pastor and assistant at Battle Creek. 

The membership of the aided churches is 3,661, and of the Sunday 
Schools in connection therewith 7,978. Additions to aided churches were, on 
confession, 336, by letter, 210, total 546. This addition is relatively fifty per 
cent larger than for the self-supporting churches of the state. 

Restored or increased grants have been made to seven churches in ful- 
fillment of an agreement that the churches would increase their pledges in 
order to put the salary upon a more adequate basis. Five churches have 
made substantial increase to the salary without additional aid. 

On January 1, 1917, the Grand Rapids City Union turned over all its 
financial affairs to the State Conference, which henceforth will receive all 
offerings and pay all grants. East Church and Smith Memorial Church, 
Grand Rapids, became at once self-supporting. The offerings from the 
Grand Rapids churches have, for the first time, become subject to the percent- 
age agreement with the national Society. The Grand Rapids City Union 
retains its organization purely for the purposes of fellowship. 

Another group of churches, equal in number to our home missionary 
churches, are able to maintain their status as self-supporting organizations 
only by the constant oversight and codperation of our general state mission- 
aries. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC DISTRICT. 


Fewer churches by three have received aid this year than last. Thirty- 
five missionaries have served thirty-five churches. Salaries have been more 
adequate. Within six months there will not be a fully-equipped missionary 
whose compensation will be less than $800 and house. The offer of sup- 
plemental aid made by the Society has met with general and hearty response. 
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We have a few churches in Pennsylvania which pay a low salary and thus 
far have declined to make application for aid. The missionaries have ren- 
dered 333 months of service. Of the thirty-five churches twenty-nine have 
contributed to the Society a total of $439.83. Two hundred and seventy-nine 
persons have been received into church membership, 199 on confession of 
faith. These churches have maintained thirty-six Sunday Schools having 
an enrollment of 4,994. We have received two accessions to our working 
force. Rev. Luman H. Royce, the National Director of City Work, has begun 
service in Washington and has just organized a promising church in Cleve- 
land Park. Rev. William Ewing, D.D., has accepted the position of Assistant 
Superintendent, and will labor mostly in Pennsylvania. He will represent 
the Education Society and the Sunday School Extension Society as well 
as the Home Missionary Society. Altogether we are equipped for better 
work than ever before. 


Maryland. 


Three churches in Maryland receive aid. Twenty-five months of service 
have been rendered by the three pastors. Ten members have been received, 
eight on confession. The three Sunday Schools enroll 380 and the three 
churches 218. The churches contributed to the Society a total of $42.15. 


New Jersey. 


Only six churches have received aid. They have been served by six 
pastors who have rendered seventy-one months of service. As usual every 
church has contributed to the treasury of the Society. The total gifts 
amount to $84.60. Eighty-two members have been received, fifty-five on 
confession of faith. These six churches enroll 624 members and maintain 
seven Sunday Schools having a total of 986 pupils and teachers. An in- 
dependent Sunday School enterprise of seven or eight years standing has 
been organized into a Congregational church and the property transferred 
to the trustees of the church. Another similar organization will probably 
take the same action within another year. The Grantwood Church, with the 
aid of the New Jersey Home Missionary Society, has provided ample rooms 
for its Italian mission. There is promise of a very useful ministry to the 
community through this mission. 


Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania has suffered more than any other state in this district from 
the shifting of church population. Ship-building plants and munition fac- 
tories have in some cases drawn nearly every able-bodied man from the 
churches. Perhaps the greatest disturbance in this respect has been the re- 
moval of so many of our young men and young women. Often the best 
workers are the ones who are called for service elsewhere. Twenty-three 
churches have received aid and have been served by twenty-three mission- 
aries who have labored a total of 212 months. These churches enroll 2,876 
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members who contributed to the Society $293.57. They received 173—128 on 
confession. The twenty-three Sunday Schools under the care of these 
churches enroll 3,379 members. The State Conference has taken the title 
to two properties of aided churches. The estimated value of these proper- 
ties is $140,000. One of our missionary pastors, though over fifty-eight years 
of age, has gone to France on a year’s leave to do Y. M. C. A. work. The 
Congregational constituency in the vicinity of Pittston mourns the loss of 
Rev. J. Vinson Stephens, for many years the able and devoted pastor of the 
Welsh church of that city. 


Virginia. 


There are three churches in Virginia which received aid. One of them 
assumed self-support early in the year. Twenty-five months of missionary 
service were rendered. The churches enroll 210 members and each has a 
Sunday School. There are 241 members in these schools. The churches 
received fourteen members, eight on confession of faith, and contributed 
to the Society $17.50. 


MINNESOTA. 


The record for 1917, broadly speaking, includes the normal activities of 
the churches expressed in the established_order of Christian service and the 
visible results of the year’s work. There has been nothing phenomenal in 
the numerical and physical increase. There has been a small net gain in 
membership. Six church buildings have been erected and dedicated. Two 
new churches and five new Sunday Schools have been organized. The 
missionary activities of the churches are of great significance. 

The story of home missions in Minnesota, much the same from year 
to year, is constantly enriched by missionary experiences of hardships en- 
dured, obstacles overcome, hearts comforted, souls won, and community 
and social betterment secured. City, country, and frontier reveal need and 
opportunity which only the church can meet. The cities are growing, the 
country changing in population, and the frontiers settling. 

At present the Conference is caring for eighty-nine mission churches 
and stations—sixty-two churches and twenty-seven stations. These 
churches have a membership of 2,263. The number added to these churches 
during the year was 449, a better record than that of any group of our self- 
supporting churches. Connected with these mission churches are ninety- 
three mission Sunday Schools, with an enrollment of 4,939. 

The total receipts for the support of our Minnesota work this Conference 
year have amounted to $26,698.16. This amount includes several specials 
which are not receipts from churches and are not included in the opportion- 
ments. These specials are as follows: $667 from The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, Minnesota’s share of the fund gathered for the in- 
crease of ministers’ salaries; $1,814.09 from the sale of church property; 
$3,775.50 received from individuals to cancel the old debt, and $1,500 loan, 
which we have been obliged to take out this year. Deducting these extra 
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specials, we still have a balance of $18,941.57, which is $1,927.76 larger than 
the receipts last year. This is the largest amount ever received for our 
state work. 

We feel that in addition to all the other work the Conference is doing, 
the work of Christianizing the country, of building Christian ideals into the 
formative life of the frontier and into the growing life of the cities, of train- 
ing the youth of our Sunday Schools and churches in Christian character, 
of teaching Christian patriotism, of exemplifying the ethics of the Gospel in 
all social, industrial, and educational development—this work of home mis- 
sions is the most vital and important labor we are called upon to perform. 

But it is not to our own state and to the solution of our own local prob- 
lems that our interest in Christianizing our country is confined. In addi- 
tion to the amount contributed by our churches for state work should be 
mentioned their contributions to the homeland Societies which in a general 
sense may be included in home missionary activities. Five per cent of our 
home mission receipts from churches goes to The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society; five per cent of the receipts for Sunday School work 
goes to The Congregational Sunday School Extension Society for mission- 
ary Sunday School extension throughout the nation; of the total giving un- 
der the apportionment five per cent goes to the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and six per cent to that most efficient homeland Society which ever 
works in close codperation with our Minnesota Conference, The Congre- 
gational Building Society; two per cent is contributed to the Education 
Society, and two per cent to the Ministerial Relief. 

Home missions by no means exhaust the missionary interest of our 
churches. Through the American Board and the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions of the Interior Minnesota Congregationalism invested many special 
individual gifts, $9,958.19, in world-wide work this last year. 


MISSOURI. 


The outstanding features of our work during the past year have been 
participation in the new war activities, the resignation of Superintendent 
Armstrong, the readjustment of the Sunday School work, the erection of a 
new church building and a new parsonage, progress in the collection of 
special funds by the Woman’s Boards, and movement in the direction of 
church federation. 


War Activities. 


When our country took up arms, our women took up needles, and 
plunged into sewing, knitting, crocheting, and many other sorts of personal 
ministry through the work of their hands, the extent of which is beyond 
our reckoning, as its influence is beyond our computation. 

In addition to the large number of young men, either in training or at 
the front, our churches have contributed three Y. M. C. A. workers, a chap- 
lain, a captain of the Home Guards, a “four-minute man,” under the service 
of the Publicity Bureau of the national government, a Red Cross leader, 
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and an interpreter. One of our unused church buildings has been loaned, 
rent free, to the local Red Cross unit. 


The Resignation of Dr. Armstrong. 


After nearly eight years of successful service as Superintendent of the 
Missouri Congregational Conference, Rev. A. H. Armstrong, D.D., was 
called to be Secretary of the Church Federation of Toledo, Ohio. The 
strong resolutions presented at the State Conference, commending the . 
splendid and tireless ministry of Dr. Armstrong, expressed truly and yet 
inadequately the solid respect and warm affection of the state workers for 
their departing leader. His successor will find an excellent spirit and the 
state ready for a modest and steady, if not brilliant, advance. 


Sunday School Work. 


Following the last meeting of the National Council, the Southwest Dis- 
trict, with its headquarters in Kansas City, was discontinued, and the 
oversight of Sunday School missions and Sunday School instruction in 
Missouri was placed in the hands of a Conference Superintendent. On the 
one hand he will have the codperation of Secretary Gammon, and on the 
other of Rev. Charles D. Todd, who has been chosen Pastor-at-Large and 
Sunday School Missionary. Mr. Todd will assist in the care of the churches, 
be active in promoting the young people’s work, and in performing what- 
ever duties may fall to his lot as Sunday School worker, General Missionary, 
and Pastor-at-Large. 


New Buildings. 


One home missionary church has been built during the year—Glendale, 
St. Louis. Glendale is a suburb in the direct line of western residential 
migration from the city of St. Louis. A lot costing $1,500 was provided 
from the old Hannibal church fund. The building, a simple but tasteful 
bungalow style church, 24 by 42, was erected partly by volunteer labor and 
contributed material, at a total cost of $1,300. Under contract it could not 
be duplicated for less than $2,500. Bonne Terre has provided itself with a 
commodious new manse, which has been erected in the church yard adjoin- 
ing the church, at a cost of $4,500. 


Special Funds. 


The women of the W. B. M. I. have been making progress in raising the 
Jubilee Fund of $15,000 which is to be completed before the celebration in 
October, 1918. The women of the W. H. M. U. have made the first contri- 
butions for the Educational Endowment Fund, and $500 was sent to the 
Building Committee for the Schauffler Missionary Training School, while 
$150 was used to meet urgent bills for Iberia. The Boards realized their 
regular aims for the year. 
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On the field of which the Tabernacle Church of Kansas City is a part, 
there have been three churches—Christian, Baptist, and Congregational. It 
was felt that better work could be done by one strong federated church 
than by three weaker churches working separately. Overtures looking to. 
federation were made to the Baptist and Christian churches. The Baptists 
promptly declined, and the Christian church has not yet given a final reply. 
Whatever the result, this movement has given church federation an impetus 
in the minds of our people. 

In the north central part of the state we have a Welsh Congregational 
church in a fine farming community. Near by there is a Methodist and a 
Baptist church, and in a town a mile and a half away a Presbyterian, a Meth- 
odist, and a Disciple church. A movement is on looking to the federation 
of these organizations. Whatever the immediate outcome may be, these 
movements indicate that an era of federation and church union is upon us. 
Indeed, it is high time that the churches of Jesus Christ should profit by the 
lesson the Allies have been learning in the great war. May the time be. 
hastened when not only our spirit and purpose shall be one, but our organ- 
izations shall be codrdinated and shall reach in union the highest degree 
of Christian effectiveness. 


The Educational Field. 


In the educational field the year has been successful. Kidder has gone 
steadily forward, Drury is responding to the touch of a new President, Dr. 
Thomas W. Nadal, but Iberia has met with a serious loss in the burning of 
the Academy Building. However, the work has progressed, a substantial 
beginning has been made in securing funds for a new building, and present- 
ly, we trust, the fire will have proved an opportunity and not a misfortune. 


MONTANA. 


The year 1917 was a trying one on account of the very dry season 
and consequent shortage of crops over the entire state except in the irri- 
gated areas. Notwithstanding this shortage the state oversubscribed by 
fifty per cent the amount expected for Liberty Bonds, Red Cross and War 
“VY” funds, besides contributing liberally to the Armenian Relief and other 
mercy calls. Six of our ministers have left us for some form of war service. 

A change has occurred this year in our force of general workers with 
the retirement of our beloved Assistant Superintendent, Rev. C. M. Daley, 
and the coming of Rev. C. K. Stockwell, who is to take up Mr. Daley’s 
work in the northern part of the state. 

Six new organizations have been secured in the last twelve months, 
and the church at Butte has leaped into some prominence with seventy-five 
members, under the leadership of Rev. L. A. Wilson. Four new churches 
were dedicated and three buildings have been purchased for meeting houses. 
Work has been begun on the erection of three new edifices. One of the most. 
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helpful gifts that could have been made to a missionary field was an auto- 
mobile contributed to one of our workers by a noble Connecticut church. 
The State Conference has adopted a new and modern constitution: which 
provides for a larger participation in the management of the state work 
by a Board of Directors. 

The year 1917 marked the close of a decade of gratifying growth. Dur- 
ing that decade 101 churches were organized, fifty-four houses of worship 
and eighteen parsonages were erected, six local associations were organized. 
130 ministers were brought to the state, work was re-established at Butte, 
and the Polytechnic Institute developed and brought into our fellowship. 
with a student body of 200, and property worth a quarter of a million dollars. 

The decade began with the appropriation of about $3,000 by the Home 
Missionary Society, and it ended with an annual investment of not less than 
$18,000, besides what has been provided by the Church Building Society an¢ 
the Sunday School Extension Society. The German work grew from noth- 
ing to nine churches and a separate association. The devoted ministers of 
the state have given themselves without stint to the work, and the religious 
statesmen who direct our great missionary enterprises were quick to see 
the importance and promise of Montana and bent their efforts to make 
progress possible. The friends of home missions who have poured out 
their gifts may well rejoice in the part they have had in the religious making 
of “Mighty Montana.” 


NEBRASKA. 


During 1917 Congregational work in Nebraska has been represented br 
a total of 197 churches. Of these 163 are English-speaking, twenty-eight are 
German, two are Swedish, two Indian, and one Welsh. 

Of the 163 English-speaking churches, about a dozen are little more thar 
names on the list, retained because of property or other considerations, but 
not representing organized and aggressive church work. Most of the others 
have had pastors for all or part of the year, although vacancies have averaged 
from fifteen to twenty during practically the entire twelve months, but this 
number represents different churches for longer or shorter periods and nor 
the same churches for the whole year. 

In addition to the Superintendent, two Pastors-at-Large are employec 
and give their full time to the work. Their services are among the most 
helpful agencies connected with the general effort. 

For the first time in the history of our Nebraska work a downtown 
office has been opened. This consists of two good sized rooms, conveniently 
located and fully equipped for office purposes. They are also well adaptec 
for use in holding the monthly gatherings of the Conference Board or othe: 
similar meetings. These rooms provide a denominational headquarters for 
the state and include office accommodations for the Secretary of the Sunday 
School Department as well as for the state Superintendent. One stenogra- 
pher and office assistant is employed for full time. 

The Conference publishes an eight-page state paper, “The Congregation- 
al Record of Nebraska,” which is issued bi-monthly, and aims to represent 
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all departments of the work, definite space being allotted to each. The ex- 
penses of publication are met in full from the Conference treasury without 
being supplemented by subscription price or advertising. The plan has 
been maintained for three years, with good results. 

During the past year there has been a pronounced tendency on the part 
of the churches to provide more adequate salaries, a number of churches 
having voluntarily increased the salary from one to three hundred dollars, 
and in a few cases providing a larger increase. 

Two new churches have been organized under unusual conditions, in 
each case the members forming the new organization having voluntarily 
decided to withdraw from existing Presbyterian and Methodist churches 
which had become more or less inactive, and to unite in a Congregational 
organization, in which all felt a satisfactory union could be effected for 
better financial support and more aggressive local work. The result has 
demonstrated the wisdom of the step taken, as the new organizations are 
at present provided with good pastors who are receiving fair compensation 
and are doing excellent work. All are happy in their changed relations thus 
far and seem entirely united and thoroughly interested in the new plans. 

Nebraska is aiming to organize its churches for the Every Member 
Drive of December 8, and hopes to be in line with the other states in this 
nation-wide team work for our Tercentenary goals and the Kingdom of 
Christ. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Of our whole family of 190 churches, forty-six have received financial 
aid during the year, besides two missions and eight outstations. They have 
been cared for by forty-five missionaries, the smallest force under commis- 
sion of the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society for forty years. Of 
the churches receiving aid last year, five are now financing their own work, 
and two others, too small to afford resident pastors, have awaited favorable 
opportunity for yoking with well disposed neighbors. Even so, the ratio 
of pastors to members is smaller, one to 154, than in any other Congrega- 
tional state. Our missionary churches have added ten per cent to their 
membership, nearly twice the average for the state. 


The Durham Field. 


The work at Durham, the seat of New Hampshire College, begun last 
year with so much promise, has gone on with increasing strength. Fifty- 
seven have united with the church and forty-four students have become 
associate members during their residence. One hundred men, of all occu- 
pations, from town and college, have gathered about the pastor and formed 
es ae Club. They are taking the responsibility for various lines 
of work. 


The Enfield Federation. 


A happy federation with the Universalist church, under a Presbyterian 
pastor, which has taken place at Enfield, has reduced competition, afforded 
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a larger salary and a more satisfying work, decreased demands on mission- 
ary treasuries, and is winning the approval and support of formerly indiffer- 
ent portions of the community. 


Meeting the Present-Day Crisis. 


The demands of the war for men and service and money, and the lessen- 
ing value of the latter, are being felt increasingly in all our work. One mis- 
sionary resigned to enter a training school for Y. M. C. A. war work. An- 
other, Rey. Vaughn Dabney of Durham, has been granted a nine-months’ 
leave of absence, and is already in France, bearing our commission with 
him. Young People’s Societies have had to suspend and the Sunday School 
classes to double up because the members or teachers have gone to the 
front. Probably every one of our missionary churches has its service flag 
or roll, and its members who are busy with some sort of relief work. Help- 
ing everywhere in war work, in some places our missionaries have taken 
the lead in Red Cross and Red Triangle and Liberty Loan drives, and 
carried their communities over the top by vigorous and inspiring leadership. 

The difficulty of manning our smaller fields, always great, is so increased 
under present conditions that our Executive Committee is seriously consid- 
ering three suggestions: The grouping together of several fields under one 
pastor; appointing one or more general missionaries to care for pastorless 
churches in a sort of ministry-at-large; commissioning women workers, 
some as pastors resident and others as itinerants—in some or all of these 
ways, the New Hampshire Missionary Society will do its best to provide 
spiritual guidance and moral leadership for the remote villages and scattered 
peoples of the countryside. 


NEW YORK. 


Despite the distractions caused by the war, and the multitude of appeals 
in connection therewith, our denominational work for the past year, viewed 
from all standpoints, has probably been the most encouraging for many 
years. Our receipts have exceeded anything we have known in the past, 
our churches have added much more than the average number to their 
membership, and the increased cost of building has not prevented the erec- 
tion of several most attractive and thoroughly-equipped churches. 

We had looked with increasing anxiety upon the calling of so many of 
our ministers into various phases of war work, but with the close of the 
year we have a smaller proportion of churches pastorless and a larger pro- 
portion much more efficiently served than has been the case for a good while. 

Our expenditures for missionaries’ salaries have nearly doubled in ten 
years, and our receipts from the churches have increased correspondingly. 

The securing of an Assistant Superintendent, who lives in the central 
part of the state and devotes a part of his time to the work of our Bureau 
of Pastoral Supply and assisting rural churches, has filled a long felt need 
and is the culmination of a plan which the Conference has been desiring for 


years to put into operation. 
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The year has emphasized anew the value of our “big brother” plan, by 
which our stronger churches are able to cooperate with and assist our weaker 
and rural churches along all necessary lines of development. 

Of our 303 churches, seventy-four have been under the care of and re- 
ceived assistance from the Conference. These churches have added 863 to 
their membership. 

The organization, under the care of the Conference, of a State Field 
Church Extension Work has already brought much encouragement and is 
prophetic of a new and larger denominational strength in our state life. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


North Dakota, a state larger than all New England, has very little waste 
land within its borders. The soil is fertile and agriculture is the principal 
industry. As more scientific methods of farming come into use the returns 
will be proportionately great. The rainfall is less than in some of the older 
states, but with careful management it is usually sufficient to secure good 
returns. During the last year, however, the rainfall over a large part of the 
state has been light, and crops have suffered very seriously in many places. 
In spite of this and the hardships occasioned by the war, the people have 
exhibited rare courage and are looking forward to the future hopefully. 


Some Interesting Facts. 


The church at Wahpeton will soon celebrate its thirty-seventh birthday. 
With the exception of the missionary work among the Indians at the Fort 
Berthold Reservation which is being done by our beloved brother, Rev. C. L. 
Hall, Wahpeton is the oldest Congregational church in the state. 

There are at present 236 churches of the Pilgrim faith in North Dakota, 
a very creditable showing for this new country. Our forces would be much 
stronger if so many of our best people had not removed to Montana, Wash- 
ington, and the Canadian Northwest. Then, too, of late many of our very 
prosperous families have made their homes in southern California. 

The majority of our self-supporting churches are to be found in the 
eastern part of the state, while our missionary churches are mainly located 
in the central and western portions. 

We are doing everything in our power to prevent over churching, and 
while we are not always able to fulfill our desires, we have, for the most part, 
been quite successful. 

An outstanding fact in Congregationalism in this state is that some of 
our most efficient pastors were brought up in sister denominations and that 
many of our most interested members knew nothing about the practical 
workings of the church of the Pilgrim Fathers until they came into our fel- 
lowship in North Dakota. 


Plans and Future Prospects. 


We are planning for a decided forward movement in connection with 
our Every Member Canvass and the carrying out of the Tercentenary plans. 


‘ 
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We are trying to enlist every church in the state in this movement and are 
anticipating the largest and best results. The additions to our churches 
have been especially encouraging and each church is raising its apportion- 
ment. Because of the war we are unable to build as many new churches 
and to push out into as many neglected districts as we would like to enter, 
but we are holding our work strongly, and wherever it is possible we are 
extending our lines. 

With profound thanksgiving to Almighty God for His abundant help 
to us in the past, we are ready to dedicate ourselves during the coming year 
to the great work of building up the Kingdom of God in the hearts of men 
in this splendid state through the ministry of the church of our Pilgrim 
Fathers. 


OHIO. 


The Ohio work has progressed steadily during 1917. The war conditions 
have brought a change in some of the activities, but while there has been 
a notable increase in building enterprises, there has been an advance along 
other lines and with greater results than in previous years. 

Thirty-three churches are on the aided list, and thirty-six missionaries 
have rendered two hundred and fifty-three and a half months of service. 
The total membership of our aided churches is 4,338, and the total additions 
amount to 672. The Sunday School enrollment of these churches is 5,441, 
and the contributions to Congregational benevolences during the year to- 
taled $2,500. 

Two new churches were organized. Point Place is in a Toledo suburb 
located on the lake shore which promises to become a very attractive com- 
munity. It was the outgrowth of a union enterprise, which, when it came 
to seek denominational affiliation, chose our fellowship. The First Con- 
gregational Church of Poland Township is in a suburb of Youngstown, 
near the great steel plants. This, too, is an outgrowth of a union Sunday 
School movement which sought the Congregational fellowship when a 
church organization was desired. These are both promising fields. Each 
has its place of worship and ought to have a rapid development. A promis- 
ing work in West Toledo is under the care of the Washington Street Church. 
It is not yet a formal organization, but a lot has been purchased on which 
there is a dwelling house used for purposes of worship. 

The foreign work has been pushed as vigorously as possible, though it 
is not so large as in previous years, owing to the falling off in immigration 
of the Slavic races among whom we have been especially at work. The 
Finnish church at Ashtabula is rendering great service, its pastor minister- 
ing to the entire surrounding country from Erie on the east to Cleveland on 
the west. 

A new work has been undertaken among the Bulgarian population of 
Toledo by the churches of that city. It is directed by Rev. L. J. Luethi, 
pastor of the Second Church, with the assistance of one or two of the Bul- 
garian constituents. There is a large field for this new enterprise, and 
splendid service is being rendered. 
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The Schauffler School, which is closely connected with the Ohio work, 
has had a fine year of progress. It has undertaken to care for Bethlehem 
Church and to develop that work according to its own ideals. A new 
building is planned and a very large program for educational and social 
service is being wrought out. 

The city organizations are commending themselves by the energy and 
success of their work. Cleveland and Toledo are strongly pushing and rapid- 
ly developing their fields. The largest growth in the way of contributions 
and proportionate development has been in Toledo. Columbus is well or- 
ganized and is assuming responsibility for the extension work in that city. 
Cincinnati has a difficult problem to solve, and has been able to do little more 
than maintain itself. 

Country work is pretty much at a standstill, owing to the fact that 
Ohio rural fields are over churched. There are a good many churches that 
will die unless there is some sort of denominational cooperation, for we dare 
not push our work in these over churched communities. 

Contributions to home missions for the year 1917 were the largest in 
the history of Ohio Congregationalism, $19,045, which is $1,519 more than 
the previous year, and more than $8,000 above the contributions of ten years 
ago. 

The churches of Ohio have seriously undertaken the responsibility for 
home missionary work, and each, by its spirit and by increased contributions, 
is more and more successfully meeting this responsibility. 


OREGON. 


When we remember that the Oregon country was untrodden by the 
white man until the days of Jason Lee and Marcus Whitman, and that the 
first sermon ever preached west of the Rockies was on July 27, 1834, we 
should not be surprised because of the pioneer character of the home 
missionary work of today, with its heavy expense, the disappointing absence 
of stability, and yet always, the gloriously hopeful future. Oregon is the 
least developed of the Pacific Coast States. Washington to the north has 
more than twice the population and several cities of large size. California 
has three times the population and many large cities. Oregon’s population 
is 800,000, with but one large city. Two-thirds of Oregon is undeveloped. 
During the past year the state has not held its population for many reasons, 
among them being the general financial depression and the adverse condi- 
tions in the main industry of the state, which is lumber, the war having closed 
the world’s markets to Oregon’s staple product. This condition, however, 
will undoubtedly be changed in the near future and with the opening up of 
the great lumber resources there will surely come increased population and 
prosperity. With this hope in view we have sought to conserve and strength- 
en our Congregational fields and to reopen a number of our closed churches. 

The comparative newness of the western country is in a measure respon- 
sible for the lack of a stable church constituency upon which to build. We 
have sought during the year, to strengthen the bonds of our Congregational 
fellowship under the leadership of Congregational pastors. Twenty-one of 
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the Oregon churches suffered a change in pastorate during 1917, and a num- 
ber of strong Congregational ministers were added to the working force. 
The State and District Conferences were well attended and helped to de- 
velop interest in the Tercentenary and other national Congregational pro- 
grams, all of which is helping to more firmly establish our denominational 
church life. 

Thirty-four home missionary churches and preaching points have been 
aided during the year. Twenty-four missionary pastors have cared for the 
work. The total membership of these churches is 2,108 and during the 
year they added to their number 380 new members. The church at Condon 
came to self-support, and one self-supporting church had to ask for aid. 
Corvallis began the erection of its $15,000 new building which will be com- 
pleted in the spring of 1918. Scappoose built a fine new church to replace 
its old dilapidated house of worship. Several rooms were added to the 
Parsonage at Ione. Every church has contributed time, money, and young 
men to the great war. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island has an area of 1,250 square miles, including the waters of 
Narragansett Bay and several small rivers on whose banks are cities, mills, 
and factories. While in the eastern half of the state there are 1,000, in 
the western half there are but 100, people to the square mile. The western 
countryside is isolated and wild. Two-thirds of the population of the cities 
in the eastern part are either foreign-born or the children of foreign-born 
parents. Congregationalists rank third among the Protestant denominations. 

With but few country or village churches, and with churches that are 
being weakened by shifting populations, our missionary work is being carried 
on with energy and success. Some new constructive work has been ac- 
complished. During the year about a third of the churches of the state have 
been aided, and of those receiving such aid a third have been foreign—Swed- 
ish, Finnish, and Armenian. 

The building of Plymouth Church, Providence, has been a great achieve- 
ment, and Union Church, Newport (Negro), has paid a debt of forty years’ 
standing. More churches than ever before are using the Every Member 
Canvass and budget system. The men of the state are being effectively or- 
ganized in the effort to reach the Tercentenary goals. All are hopeful and 
efficient. The expenses of the state are fully met by the contributions of 
the churches, although the Board of Directors has sometimes had anxious 
sessions due to the financial situation. 


SLAVIC DEPARTMENT. 


The members of the Slovak church of Braddock, Pennsylvania, are 
planning to occupy the building belonging to the English Congregational 
church and to expand their English work in order to reach more of the 
young people. They also plan to extend their efforts to reach the people 
of the community who speak the Polish language. 
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Ten young men belonging to the Slovak church at Duquesne, Pennsyl- 
vania, are serving in the army, but they send their contributions for current 
and missionary budgets to the treasury. With a membership of ninety this 
church has raised $267.50 for benevolences, also doing something for the 
Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and War Relief work. They expect to buy the 
property next door to their church in order to enlarge the building and pro- 
vide a parsonage. Their McKeesport mission has widened the field and 
brought in new members. 

At Pittsburgh the Slovak church has united for more aggressive work 
under a new pastor and the prospects for future achievements seem to be 
excellent. 

Charleroi, Pennsylvania, is a center for our Slovak work which in- 
cludes Stockdale and Monessen. Services are held in a store building. The 
people are looking for a site on which a church may be erected. Four mem- 
bers of the congregation are serving in the army, one as first lieutenant. 
The Christian Endeavor Society of this church was awarded the Washington 
County banner for the greatest gain in membership. During a rally at Char- 
leroi 130 Slovak Endeavorers from our churches in the Pittsburgh District 
held a street meeting and testified to vital Christianity in Slovak, Russian, 
Servian, and English. 

Our Slavic church at Begonia, Virginia, has come to self-support. The 
new center at Disputanta is developing and may require a second organiza- 
tion with a pastor working toward the south of it. 

The interest and attendance are increasing in our Bohemian church at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Codperation with the Bohemian National Alliance in 
war aims has secured a larger interest on the part of the Bohemians, and in 
consequence better opportunities are afforded to show them the way of the 
Pilgrims and explain to them their fight for liberty. 

A parish seventy miles square is cared for by our Slovak pastor at Hold- 
ingford, Minnesota. He has revived a dead church in a Swedish communi- 
ty and re-established services in English for the second-generation Swedes. 
The Central Association was entertained by his church, and the guests en- 
joyed even their “kolace” cakes. The people were pleased when Dr. F. N. 
White said that their church was doing more for our country than the 
largest institutional church in America. 

Vining, Iowa, an exclusively Bohemian town, is beginning to recog- 
nize more fully the value of our church to the community. The old pastor, 
seventy-two years of age, is still active and is beloved by all. 

Our Slavic work in South Dakota is temporarily at a standstill. Fifty 
or more Bohemian farmer families need the Gospel in this state, and for the 
present summer student work is all we can offer them. 


The additions have averaged six per church. There is growth in effi- 
ciency in the carrying on of the work according to the order and method of 
our Pilgrim churches. Strong pro-Ally sentiments prevail everywhere and 
the churches are proud of their soldier boys who have gone to fight the 
battles of liberty, justice, and humanity. Rev. John T. Porter, missionary 
of the American Board in Bohemia, has visited all our churches and given 
them much help and encouragement. 
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During the year fifty-seven churches and preaching points in this dis- 
trict, with an equal number of Sunday Schools, have been under the care of 
fifty missionaries who have rendered 410 months of service. Accessions 
have reached 373, 231 being on confession of faith. At the end of the year 
the total membership of aided churches was 3,148, and the Sunday School 
enrollment 4,163. One new church building has been erected, one parsonage: 
acquired, one fine city lot intended for a church site has been purchased, and. 
one former missionary church has completed a splendid village sanctuary. 


Missionaries and War Service. 


No less than ten training centers have been located in the Central South,. 
and there are doubtless 400,000 men preparing for active service in this sec- 
tion. Although we must confess that the usual home missionary gains have 
not reached Tercentenary campaign expectations, the response of our men 
to the tremendous new challenge of war conditions has been made in the 
same spirit in which the men in khaki have acted. Everywhere our mis- 
sionaries have preached an exalted patriotism, led off for Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross, and Y. M. C. A. campaigns, and given comfort, counsel, and en- 
couragement amidst war movements and sacrifices. In fact, they have adapt- 
ed their labors to new issues and demands with wonderful skill and faithful- 
ness. Special service contacts have been mainly at five points: Lawton, 
Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, and San Antonio. After personal investiga- 
tion, the National Service Commission of the National Council, under Dr. 
Atkinson, provided improvement and equipment at Lawton, and Rev. Frank 
T. Meacham, our missionary, has labored effectively in close touch with 
the Camp Doniphan Y. M. C. A. and the government social service forces, 
his church being active in looking after the social and spiritual needs of the. 
men. 

At Houston, Texas, Rev. H. B. Harrison, D.D., Chairman of War Relief: 
for the Red Cross, has organized the people, especially the women, of the 
city and Harris County into an effective machine which is doing a vast and 
increasing work. He has an office at the city headquarters of the Red Cross. 
and has attained prominence and leadership second to none in the county, 
while maintaining his regular work at Houston and Bellaire. When the 
day comes for our missionary to ask codperation in order to complete the 
equipment of the Houston church, I am sure the significance of his present 
efforts will be seen in a new light. This also is indicative of what has been 
done by Pearson at Waynoka, by Caughran at Port Arthur, by Riley at San 
Antonio, and many others who deserve the highest praise. 


Significant Items from the Field. 
On the last Sabbath of the year a new village church was dedicated at 


Roseland, Louisiana. This is a brief statement, but when one considers that 
this triumph came after eighteen months of struggle following a fire that 
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swept away the old building, that the succeeding days brought a change of 
pastors, and that there have been divisions, discouragements, and hindrances, 
and then renewed efforts, sacrifices, and successes, it will be seen that the 
event means much to Roseland. The building, too, was financed without aid 
from the Church Building Society. The aim for 1918 is to double the church 
membership and were not this report limited to 1917, it might be said that 
the ideal is well on the way to realization. 

Rey. T. A. Edwards, our faithful missionary in Jackson Parish, Louisi- 
ana, again leads the district as an evangelist. He serves four rural churches, 
in each of which he held special meetings during the summer, and he re- 
ports fifty-one accessions, making a per cent of additions to membership of 
nearly twenty-two. 

At San Antonio, Texas, with generous help from the Church Building 
Society, a fine site has been acquired in a residential district in the southern 
part of the city, plans have been drawn for a beautiful house of worship, 
with ornamental grounds in front, a parish house to be supplied later, and 
the building enterprise is the immediate task. 

In Oklahoma, Waynoka, Jennings (the latter in the oil fields), Oktaha, 
and the rural circuits of Guthrie and Kingfisher are cited as fields where the 
missionaries are working earnestly and where the gains if slow are steady. 

Harrison Avenue, in the capital city, for four years under the leadership 
of Dr. J. E. Pershing—a cousin of General Pershing—has been impressed 
with the need of enlarged equipment, which it is confidently expected will 
soon be obtained. The people of this church have been made both sorry , 
and proud over the appointment of Dr. Pershing as Scout Executive for 
Oklahoma City. 

One of the finest achievements in the state may be instanced as the 
culmination of past home missionary investments. Hillsdale has completed 
a modern brick village sanctuary, with auditorium, a dozen Sunday School 
class rooms, a basement with dining room, kitchen, club rooms, furnace, and 
an independent electric lighting plant, the whole costing practically $10,000. 
With $2,000 provided by the Building Society the community has been able 
to pay the bills. The real significance of the enterprise does not lie simply 
in the attainment of finer equipment but in the coming of a larger vision, 
nobler standards and the realization of the social, educational and spiritual 
obligations of the modern church. Hillsdale was organized in 1894, with 
sixteen members. Ten years later it had thirty-three members; in 1910 there 
were 101, in 1915, 172, and now 228. 


Texas—The Panhandle. 


This is a fitting place to mention the transfer of Rey. C. G. Murphy, D.D., 
to the educational work in the Nebraska district. For approximately 
eighteen years Dr. Murphy has served the cause of Congregationalism as 
an efficient field man in Oklahoma, Texas, and Louisiana, and during all that 
time he has been a real leader in the Sunday School field. For several years 
he was home missionary Superintendent in Oklahoma and in the Panhandle, 
both as the trusted representative of our beloved E. K. Warren, whose love 
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for the Panhandle work has shown itself so constantly and generously: sate IR 


Superintendent for the Home Missionary Society. He has been always a 


welcome visitor, a valued counselor, a general in the field of missionary 
strategy, and a friend whose place in the homes and hearts of the people of 
the communities on the Great Plains where we have churches is a large and 
permanent one—one that no other man may hope to fill, 


When the Education Society summoned him to its service, he was 
instructed to turn this field over to the present Superintendent, and he did 
it with the work in good condition, and pastors on every field. Five strong 
workers are serving our cause in the Panhandle: Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Hurl- 
but at Amarillo, Rev. L. J. Grantham at Friona, Rev. Robert C. McRoy at 
Hurley, and Rev. U. S. Tabor at Spring Lake, with Muleshoe, Y. L. Ranch 
and Star Ranch as outstations. 


At Amarillo our missionaries are doing effective and courageous work, 
the Sunday School is increasing in efficiency and attendance, congregations 
are growing, and the acquisition of a parsonage property are indications of 
the rewards that are coming to our faithful missionaries on this field. 

Pastor Grantham is just taking hold at Friona. He is an experienced 
worker, and where he goes things begin to happen. Already funds have 
been raised to purchase a parsonage, and steps have been taken looking to 
improvements that will put it in good condition for occupancy. 

The reports from Hurley show an increased hold on the situation, while 
at Spring Lake a strong work is being done and a Parsonage is in process of 
construction. 

One fine and significant factor in the Panhandle work is the splendid 
harvest of young Christian life. Eight or nine young people have gone 
from the field to Kingfisher College, and several of the men have been 
licensed to preach the Gospel and have labored in Oklahoma fields while 
prosecuting their studies. Mission work that yields such splendid returns. 
is eminently worth while. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


During the year 1917 fifty-nine men have been under commission in 
South Dakota, five new churches have been organized, and there have been 
342 additions to the churches, 186 of them on confession. There are 106: 
Sunday Schools under the direction of the home missionary pastors, with 
an enrollment of 4,574. Seven new church buildings have been erected and 
two churches have made extensive improvements. Three churches have 
secured parsonages. 

South Dakota is decidedly a rural state. The basic principle of its great 
value to the nation and to Congregationalism is the value of our rural popu- 
lation to the nation and the necessity for evangelizing and standardizing its 
religious life. 

The state presents two distinct types of work. In eastern South Dakota, 
which is a generation ahead of the western part, our work has reached what 
might be called its adolescent stage. The pioneer element in the rural sections 
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of the eastern part of the state, as well as in the towns and cities, has prac- 
tically disappeared. Well-built farmhouses, large barns, and silos are be- 
coming the rule rather than the exception. In our towns and cities the one- 
story store is giving way to the brick block, the natural prairie road to 
paved streets, and the one-story cottage to homes with all modern im- 
provements. Usually our churches are keeping pace with this development. 
New houses of worship are being erected, salaries are being increased in an 
encouraging way, church work is being reorganized along modern lines, pres- 
ent day Sunday School methods are being adopted, the Every Member Can- 
vass and the Apportionment Plan are becoming realities rather than theories, 
and the time is not far distant when the churches in eastern South Dakota 
will begin to make larger returns to our denomination in every way. 


Most of our home missionary work is among churches which have been 
quite recently organized. Sixty-six English-speaking churches now on the 
home missionary schedule have been organized since 1907. Only seven 
churches which have been in existence eleven years or more are now re- 
ceiving aid. It is the policy of the state administration to push the older 
churches to self-support as rapidly as possible. The home missionary work 
in the newer sections is developing more slowly than we had anticipated 
because of the complete cessation of railroad building owing to war condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, the pioneers are learning the resources of the country, 
are adjusting themselves to their environment, and the country is slowly 
but steadily building up. It has been our policy to recognize the growing 
demand of the people generally to avoid over churching, and the larger part 
of our home missionary work is in communities which are entirely dependent 
upon our religious services for development along higher lines. We are now 
seeking for intensive work upon fields already established, and are doing 
initial work, for the most part, only where it is the outgrowth of a work 
that is under way or in codperation with it. During the year increased 
emphasis has been laid upon the Every Member Canvass and upon the 
adoption of a program of evangelism. The pastors are setting for themselves 
a higher standard of efficiency through the use of more modern Sunday 
School methods and better organized churches. There are still large sec- 
tions of the state which have not been opened to settlement that in due time 
will call for active initiative, but our present home missionary work is being 
carried on a minimum basis of expense. Our missionaries are reaching out 
into large districts and covering fields which, as they develop, will call for 
multiplication of workers and which under normal conditions will mean 
additional churches on our roll. The net increase in church members in all 
churches in South Dakota in 1917 was 804, the largest net increase in the 
history of the state. In 1916 the net gain was 576, and only once in ten 
years had it reached or exceeded that number. 

South Dakota home mission churches are doing their bit to help win 
the war. Deacons, church treasurers, and Sunday School superintendents 
are serving as officers, while many of the boys belonging to our churches 
are in the ranks. Without exception our pastors have been leaders in 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross, and Y. M. C. A. campaigns. Several are serving 
-as county chairmen for the Red Cross and National Council of Defense. 
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Four of our home mission pastors are overseas, “somewhere in France,” one 
as chaplain and three in ambulance work. 


SOUTHEAST DISTRICT (THE). 


The Southeast has had a year of steady growth. The field as a whole 
has never been in a happier or better condition. The war strain is being 
felt everywhere, and it is causing changes and readjustments, but not- 
withstanding this fact the year’s record is of the best. : The Church of the 
Pilgrims has never been more needed in the South, and it has never had a 
more genuine welcome than it is receiving these days. To a large degree 
the South is directing the affairs of the nation and the world. The im- 
portance of our Southern work has been greatly emphasized by the hap- 
penings of the year. The undivided Church of the Pilgrim Fathers, with its 
broad vision, its large outlook, and its high standards, has a greater oppor- 
tunity before it than at any time in its entire history. 


Outstanding Events. 


The organization of the church at Anderson, South Carolina, marks an 
epoch in our work. Sometimes we have failed in the South because we have 
not been really Congregational in polity or in the ideals for which the de- 
nomination stands. The Southern people are seeking democracy. We have 
often failed because we have not emphasized the breadth and vision and the 
broader application of the Gospel truth. It is not our province to do the 
work in the South which is already being done by other denominations. We 
have a distinct and definite work which is committed to us and in regard 
to which there is no competition. The Anderson church is of special in- 
terest because it is, in a real sense, the outgrowth of the work of the first 
home missionary ever appointed by the Home Missionary Society. When 
the Home Missionary Society was organized, in 1826, Aaron Foster was the 
first missionary. He went to the old stone Presbyterian Church near Pendle- 
ton, South Carolina. John C. Calhoun was one of his parishioners. The 
descendents of the men and women to whom Aaron Foster preached are 
today the members of the new independent, self-supporting church in An- 
derson. 

This year also has marked the beginning of larger giving to home mis- 
sions in the South. For various reasons our Southern Congregational 
churches have been backward in their gifts to mission boards. This year 
there has been a decided increase. The standards have been raised, and we 

“may expect to see much larger gains in the years to come. The first large 

gift has been received this year. Some years ago one of our business men 
became interested in supporting a home missionary. That little beginning 
has grown until it has become a $10,000 bond, given to the Home Missionary 
Society, asking them to care for this particular missionary while he remains 
on his present field, and after that releasing the money for use wherever 
needed. In a far larger way than may at first appear, this increased giving 
marks the growth of the year and the years. Our work in this region is far 
stronger today than it has ever been. 
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Another important event of the year is the installation at West Palm 
Beach. Installations have been rare in the South, and the one at West 
Palm Beach is of special interest because of the character of the church and 
because of the record it has made during the year. Few churches have ac- 
complished so much in twelve months as has this one. More and more it 
is coming to be the cathedral church for the whole section. A few years 
ago the Home Missionary Society made an investment of less than $5,000 
in this organization. It is illustrative of some of the investments we have 
been making in recent years. The Palm Beach church has paid back a good 
deal more than it ever received in money, and in the years to come it is 
going to pay tremendously large dividends on the investment. 

It is also worth recording that this year, when so many papers have 
gone to the wall, “The Congregational News” has continued its work and 
has not been in any way limited by the war strain. Today it is stronger and 
is doing a larger work than ever before in its history. It is entirely self- 
supporting and is demonstrating that in no way can the truths for which 
we stand be better propagated than through the printed page. 

In spite of the fact that the war strain has been felt everywhere, 1917 
has been a banner year for church and parsonage building. Early in the 
year, Pilgrim Church at Chattanooga, transformed the Bijou Theater into a 
comfortable church home. This congregation now has the finest auditorium 
in the city. The church at Salisbury, North Carolina, has a fine $15,000 parish 
house, which is the beginning of a new era in church architecture in that 
part of the state. This is the only church in the city which is adapted to 
community uses. The people of Orangeburg, South Carolina, have a neat 
building, of which they are justly proud. The rural church at Woodbury, 
Georgia, completed one of the best country churches in the state last year, 
and the new house of worship at Cocoanut Grove, Florida, which is of 
Spanish design, is well fitted for community service. 

A number of other churches have made additions and built parsonages. 
The Home Missionary Society has nowhere in the country a more promising, 
more needy, more hopeful field than in the Southeast. In these days when 
we are raising the slogan, “Make America Christian that America may make 
the world Christian,’ we must do our utmost to reach every one of our 
scattered communities. We must do our part toward reaching the neglected 
places, and we must also do our part toward federating, unifying, bringing 
together, all the separated, scattered camps of Christendom, ushering in that 
new day of unity which will prepare the way for the larger victory in the 
cause of our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT (THE). 


The Southwest is large in area, small in population, and great in faith 
and hope as to its future. Congregationalism, with a small constituency in 
a drifting population, and surrounded by about all the denominations that 
have been invented, has had to fight for existence. Nevertheless, it has made 
a place for itself—a unique place, not duplicated by that of any other de- 
nomination. Developing under these conditions, it has the fighting spirit 
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in its blood. We indulge in no prophecies as to its future, but it deserves to 
survive and be largely increased. 

The restlessness and urge that affect our population have too much 
effect on our ministry. During the past year there have been changes in 
. most of the pastorates. Fortunately, it has been possible to fill them with 
high-grade men, and there is at present but one vacancy. We hope and pray 
that the men now in charge will stay on the job until they have made a 
deep impression on the communities where they labor. Our work calls for 
men of initiative and aggressiveness. We have no easy fields, but we do not 
regret that our lot is cast in a section where struggle is a condition of 
existence. It makes for stronger men and better work. 

It is not our aim to duplicate the work being done by any other denomi- 
nation. Our aim is the development of a unique, high-grade work. We have 
not sufficient Congregational constituency in any town to make a successful 
church. If truth be told, it would have to be said that some Congregation- 
alists who come to this section prefer to identify themselves with a church 
of another denomination, having a larger membership and offering greater 
social advantages, rather than join a young, struggling church of the Congre- 
gational order. But we do not grieve over this, remembering the saying of 
the apostle Paul long ago, “For they are not all Israel that are of Israel.” 
It is our aim to do work that cannot be done by anybody else, and to reach 
people who are not being reached by anybody else, especially thoughtful, 
virile people who are now standing outside the pale of organized Christian- 
ity. In this we are fairly successful. 

Our gain in membership has been thirty per cent for the aided churches 
the past year. Our losses by removal are also heavy, but that doesn’t make 
it any easier to get new members. The fact that many people come to the 
Southwest with the idea that they may not stay long makes it difficult to 
persuade them to identify themselves with the churches. However, in spite 
of our losses, we are keeping a good balance on the right side of the ledger. 

During the year new churches have been organized at Phoenix and 
Mayer, Arizona. 

The main trouble with our Mexican work is that there is not enough of 
it. Our native Mexican population is increasing rapidly, while the immigra- 
tion from Mexico has grown by leaps and bounds. We have two good native 
pastors working diligently among their people, “but what are they among 
so many?” 


SWEDISH DEPARTMENT. 


Twenty-six Swedish churches were aided by the Society during the last 
year, but in addition our pastors ministered to eight other churches and 
eleven preaching stations. These churches are located in Washington, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. 

The pulpit at Aberdeen, Washington, has been vacant during the entire 
year, but has been served as often as possible by the pastor at Hoquiam. 
However, a new pastor will begin work at the former place in a short time. 
During the last twelve months aid has again been extended to the church at 
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Everett, Washington, which came to self-support about two years ago. 

Commendable progress is being made by our church at Portland, Ore- 
gon, where a new pastor took up the work last fall. 

The majority of our aided churches are located in Minnesota. There has 
been no pastor to minister to the congregations at Rosewood and Plummer 
since the death, after a lingering illness, of Rev. O. A. Anderson. We are 
expecting one of our students who will graduate in June to take up this work. 
A new minister came to the church at Wondell Brook on October 1, 1917, 
after the pulpit had been vacant for nine months, and the congregation at 
Clear Lake, Wisconsin, is also being served by anew man. The Clear Lake 
pastor is a graduate of our Swedish Department of Chicago Seminary, was 
born in this country, and is able to preach in both English and Swedish, 
which is becoming more and more necessary as the young people grow up. 

Our church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been pastorless since July 1, 
but two ministers in the city have been helping with services and will con- 
tinue to do so until a regular pastor can be secured. The church at Dubois 
is now supplied with a minister who is caring for the three preaching stations 
connected with this charge. 

There are three aided Swedish churches in the state of New Jersey. One 
of our Seminary students served the people of Dover, with Morristown as a 
preaching station, during his summer vacation, and upon his return to school 
a regular pastor was secured for this work. The outstation at Clifton, an 
important missionary post, is being served by the minister at Paterson. 

Our twenty-six Swedish churches have a total membership of 943, and 
the churches connected with them have 386 members. Seventy-six new mem- 
bers were added to eleven of these churches on confession of faith during the 
past year, the churches at Dover, New Jersey, and on the Culdrum, Minne- 
sota, field, receiving the largest number of these additions. 

Our General Missionary has labored as usual in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

The churches and ministers of the Northwest aeld their annual confer- 
ence at Culdrum, Minnesota. Superintendent Lesher and his assistant, Mr. 
Voss, were in attendance on these meetings. 


UTAH. 


During the year our work in this state has gone forward without change 
at Vernal, Provo, and on the Bountiful, Sandy, and Plymouth circuits. The 
work at Vernal, which is under the care of Rev. George A. Downey, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. Rev. Ludwig Thomsen continues his able leadership 
at Provo, and much has been accomplished on the Bountiful and Sandy cir- 
cuits under the direction of Rev. F. C. Butler. The home missionary auto- 
_ mobile given to this field was put into commission in June and has made the 
services of Mr. Butler doubly effective. Encouraging additions have been 
made to several of the home missionary churches, notably those at Bountiful 
and Sandy. 

Rev. Frank G. Brainerd resigned the work at Ogden in the spring and the 
pulpit was supplied by Rev. J. Challon Smith during the winter. 
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During the year the Superintendent visited Utah five times, making a 
trip to the Kamas Valley, Robinson, and other points not usually covered. 
No new work was undertaken in Utah during the year. 


VERMONT. 


The year has been one of transition from the old order to the new. 
Changes in the Constitution have brought the Missionary Society into closer 
relation to the State Conference, and a new Secretary has entered upon his 
duties. The two bodies now have the same board of directors, and the Secre 
tary of the Conference, Rev. C. C. Merrill, serves as Associate Secretary of 
the Missionary Society. Already some of the effects of this new arrangement 
are in evidence. The supervision of the self-supporting churches, especially in 
the matter of securing pastors, and the coérdination of the entire work, is 
bringing about a closer fellowship and lining up the whole body for better 
team work. 

Among the salient features of the year have been a convention of minis 
ters, bringing together nearly all our pastors for a three-days’ series of mee 
ings for spiritual and intellectual quickening under the leadership of repre 
sentative men of our order; a substantial increase in ministerial stipend in all 
grades of churches; a corresponding call to larger and better service, and 2 
drive to secure coOperation with the Baptist and Methodist bodies in the 
effort to eliminate superfluous churches. This last seems now about to be 
crowned with success. A basis of procedure has been agreed upon, involving 
exchange of fields, together with forms of federation looking toward organir 
union in the end. The practical working out ot this plan has already been 
secured in some instances, though not enough as yet to have marked effect 
upon the statistics of the year. A large number of cases are in prospect. 
While for a time the result may show a decided loss in the number of 
churches and possible membership, it cannot fail to issue ultimately in 2 
more effective ministration, under more competent leadership, and a great 
advance in the larger interests of the divine Kingdom. 

Comparative statistics are not available, either in finance or growth in: 
membership, in consequence of the change of the year for which the na- 
tional Society asks report from the fiscal to the calendar year. Our State 
Society has not yet made the change, but enough is available to make it prob- 
able that both in additions and in revenue there has been a decided advance. 
The reasons for this are not local. We may safely say that in prestige and in 
outlook conditions are most encouraging. 


WASHINGTON. 


Washington has been passing through a critical time both as to men and 
money. It has given its quota of men to the Y. M. C. A., the Red Cross, and 
the Armenian Relief. The home missionary churches have borne more than 
their proportion of this burden, which shows that home missionary men are 
not without honor save among some self-satisfied churches. The difficulties 
of replacing these workers have been borne with patience. Some small 
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churches have voluntarily gone on a war basis by making the Sunday School 
take the place of the morning service and the Christian Endeavor the place 
of the evening service, with even larger attendance than was formerly the 
case. 

State Finances. 


The year opened with a debt of $5,500. It closed with all current bills 
paid and $63.48 in the treasury. Less than a thousand dollars remained 
unpaid on the 1916 debt and that is provided for. A total of $18,733.21 was 
raised for paying home missionary obligations—a sum several thousand dol- 
lars in excess of that raised in recent years. A substantial beginning to the 
Pilgrim Pioneers’ Endowment Fund of $100,000 for home missionary work 
in Washington was made by the bequest of $10,000 by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Baker, of Walla Walla. Mrs. Baker came to Walla Walla with her parents 
in that company of bold pioneers who crossed the mountains with Marcus 
Whitman to the “Oregon Country” in 1843. All through her life she has 
been the strong support of every good cause, but has had especially in her 
thoughts and prayers “the small churches and the overworked and underpaid 
missionaries.” 

Home Missionary Institute. 


One of the significant features in the year’s work was the Home Mission- 
ary Institute held after the State Conference for the home missionary work- 
ers only. A long, hard day of intensive study and training was pronounced 
by some the best day of their lives. The work has been greatly strengthened 
by the election of Rey. H. A. Luckenbach as joint church and Sunday School 
worker, with headquarters at Spokane. 


WISCONSIN. 


Seventy-five years ago New England sent missionaries and money to 
southern Wisconsin. The result is Wisconsin Congregationalism, with its 
strong, growing, forward-looking churches. Northern Wisconsin is now 
something of the wilderness that the southern counties were seventy-five 
years ago. In the northern twenty-eight counties there are 14,000 square 
miles of undeveloped territory. Much of this land is rich. It is near great 
markets and the world is hungry. It is a magnet and is attracting thousands 
of settlers every year. This vast region is a missionary field to which New 
England does not send missionaries and money. The churches of the south- 
ern counties are doing this missionary work. In 1917 thirty-one home mis- 
sionaries were employed, ministering to 125 communities. The aided 
churches have a membership of 2,435, a total of 254 new members being 
received through the year. There are fifty-one mission Sunday Schools, with 
an enrollment of 3,130. 

To meet the growing need apportionment receipts are inadequate. The 
needs run, the apportionment walks. A special appeal has been made for 
extra gifts from individuals, and pledges of $3,000 a year for five years have 
been secured for the opening up of the new work. 

The Wisconsin work has interesting features. In Milwaukee the City 
Union and the State Board unite in the support of Hanover Street, a down- 
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town church now surrounded by immigrants from southern Europe. It js 
doing a special work in English with the children and the young people of 
the polyglot population surrounding the church. The foreign-speaking 
churches could not reach them and the English-speaking churches do not dp 
so. It is a unique type of ministry, with possibilities of large things. Of a 
contrasting character is the work in north Wisconsin. Home missionaries 
care for large circuits having many preaching points and requiring lorig 
drives. Two of our home missionaries are evangelizing an entire county, 
holding services in as many as fifteen different communities, starting new 
Sunday Schools and new churches. One of our missionaries-at-large de- 
velops preaching points, organizes Sunday Schools, and prepares the way 
for permanent home missionary work under a settled pastor. 

In 1917 a new plan of apportionment was adopted, based on the current 
expenses of the State Association and the local church. It has worked well, 
substantially increasing the number of acceptances of the apportionment and 
the apportionment receipts. 

The union of Home Missions and Sunday School Missions under District 
Superintendents is a success. It provides a definite and responsible handling 
of missionary activities at a minimum cost of energy and money. 

To assist the many smaller churches and to inspire and lead all churches 
in winning disciples, the Association has voted to maintain a State Evan- 
gelist. 

To meet the new conditions created by the many drives for money by 
other agencies, a Financial Secretary has been elected. He will give all his. 
time to the raising of special funds for state missions, to assist in the Every 
Member Canvass for the promotion of all our denominational work, and to, 
aid in building up the endowment through bequests and other gifts. 


WYOMING. 


Wyoming is forging ahead in the development of her coal and iron indus- - 
tries, which are bringing a number of people into the state, although, gen- 
erally speaking, they are not of a class likely to make up for the losses our 
churches are sustaining because of the war. 

It has not been possible to undertake a great deal of new work during 
the last year, but churches have been organized at Lovell and Glenrock, and 
six new Sunday Schools, with a total membership of 215, have come into 
existence. One church was obliged to disband on account of removals. All 
the Wyoming churches have adopted the apportionment plan of beneyo- 
lence, and most of them have taken up the Every Member Canvass for rais- 
ing the annual budget of expense. Four organizations have come to sel&- 
support. 

A modern, pressed-brick building has been completed at Douglas and 
new pews are being installed. The congregation at Big Horn now has a com- 
fortable Sunday School and social service room in the basement and a new 
heating plant has been put in. With commendable energy, the people of 
Van Tassell have erected a comfortable seven-room parsonage to meet a 


pressing need. 
For several years every cent that could be saved has gone to help the 
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weak churches, and in consequence the home missionary Superintendent has 
had no assistant. This has made it necessary for him to be on the field and 
among the churches most of the time, and ten pastors in the state have very 
kindly aided in his task by helping to care for and preach to thirty out- 
station Sunday Schools and missions. 

The accomplishment of the work last year required 44,705 miles of travel 
by the Superintendent. Two hundred and thirty meetings were held and 224 
sermons and addresses delivered, in addition to other necessary field and 
office work. The entire cost for travel, etc., has not exceeded three cents per 
mile for the miles traversed in discharge of missionary work. 

For a year or more the Superintendent has felt that the time was draw- 
ing near when he ought to resign and place the work in other hands. He 
has now done so, and after thirty-seven years of missionary service on the 
frontier, he wishes once more to express to the officers of the Societies with 
whom he has served, and to his friends and co-laborers far and wide, his deep 
appreciation of the unstinted kindness and love with which they have ever 
met and encouraged him. 


REPORTS FROM CITY SOCIETIES 


CHICAGO CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Organized in 1882, this Society celebrated the completion of thirty-five 
years of service on December 6, 1917. 

The territory of the Society’s ministry is coterminous with the limits of 
the Chicago Association, substantially that of Cook, DuPage, and Lake 
Counties. Within this area are 120 Congregational churches, serving, with 
the churches of other communions, a population of over 3,000,000, or 700,000 
more than the population of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Rhode 
~ Island. Chicago’s foreign-born are more numerous than the total population 
of Maine, Florida, Colorado, and Oregon. 

The record for the past twelve months has been ore of the largest in 
thirty-five years. Seventy-four missionaries have been under commission 
during the whole or a part of the year. The churches which have been aided 
by the Society on account of pastors’ salaries and building improvements 
received into membership on confession 649, and by letter 278, making a total 
of 927, an increase of thirty per cent over accessions for the previous year. 
There are 5,600 members in our aided churches, with 9,551 enrolled in our 
Sunday Schools. Our missionary pastors are in touch with 7,007 families, 
and during 1917 they made 19,482 calls. 

The success attained last summer by the Society in conducting eleven 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, with an enrollment of over 3,000, has led to 
the adoption of this form of summer Bible School activity as a vital and per- 
manent element in our ministry to the children of the city streets. 


THE CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF HARTFORD. 


The City Missionary Society of Hartford aids no recognized church. 
Aid for such churches comes from the State Society. It operates the work 
known as the Village Street Mission, a well-appointed house of Christian 
service. A Superintendent, who is now on leave of absence for Y. M. C. A. 
work in Italy, is employed under the title of City Missionary. There is alsoa 
resident woman worker and a staff of part-time workers for classes, clubs, 
and societies. At the mission is a church, organized, but never recognized by 
Council, of which the Superintendent serves as pastor. 

Warburton Chapel, maintained by the First Church, is the same kind of 
an institution in another part of the east side of the city. The annual cost 
of the work at Warburton Chapel is about $4,500, of which nearly $2,000 is 
from invested funds and $2,500 from contributions of the First Church. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH EXTENSION 
SOCIETY OF LOS ANGELES. 


This Society, composed of the pastors and delegates of the thirty Con- 
gregational churches in Los Angeles and immediate vicinity, is now in its 
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sixth year, and renders an increasing service to the constituent churches 
through the fellowship, outwardly expressed, in its large annual and semi- 
annual meetings, and through the intangible atmosphere of Christian cour- 
tesy pervading the whole denominational life. 

Financial aid and comfort have been given to every church that has 
erected a meeting house in the last five years, and these new church buildings 
number nine. 

The particular accomplishment of last year was the purchase of a lot 
costing $23,000 on Hollywood Boulevard, for the new Hollywood church, 
organized in 1914, and which came to self-support within two years. This 
church has always met its full apportionment and added a Christmas gift 
each year of several hundred dollars over and above its apportionment for 
denominational benevolences. It has lately called as its pastor Rev. James 
H. Lash, of Pasadena, at a salary of $2,500. Plans are now under way for the 
erection of the first unit of their church building. 

The Extension Society gives no aid to salaries, but works in closest re- 
lationship with the Directors of the Conference, who wait upon the recom- 
mendation of the Extension Society for missionary grants to salaries. The 
Society does the work of a local church building society and its gifts should 
be somehow recognized as such. 


MINNEAPOLIS CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


During 1917 the Minneapolis Congregational Union established a Perma- 
nent Endowment and Revolving Fund and at the present time has in hand 
$900 in such funds, 

Minneapolis Congregationalism has failed to keep pace with the growth 
of the city for the past seven years, and the Union is planning an aggressive 
campaign to change these conditions. An effort is being made to come to ah 
agreement with the State Conference whereby the work in the city, while 
under the general supervision of the Conference shall be under the immediate 
charge and control of the Union. 

Beginning with December 1, 1917, the Union espoused the cause of Beth- 
any Church and assisted the congregation in securing a permanent pastor by 
putting Rev. R. E. Roberts on the field and paying $500 toward his salary. 
This is the only instance in which the Union is furnishing the entire aid for a 
pastor’s salary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SPRINGFIELD. 


By agreement with the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society the 
Union has assumed responsibility for home missions in Springfield, and to 
that end is devoting its labors along four lines of endeavor. 

Emmanuel Church, under the virile and effective leadership of Rey. 
Arthur H. Hope, after a number of years of dependence, is rapidly approach- 
ing self-support, and hopes to celebrate the Tercentenary by that consumma- 
tion. 


St. John’s Church closed the year with its building debt practically wiped 
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out, and a substantial bequest to enable it to continue its vastly increasing 
ministry to the colored people under the statesmanlike direction of Rev. Wil- 
liam N. DeBerry. 

Union Chapel, in the growing neighborhood of Boston Road, is minis- 
tered to by Rev. George W. Love. This community service is not numer- 
ically large, but it is necessary. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Mallary, missionary to the foreign peoples of our city, 
goes among these peoples of all lands unharmed and unafraid. As nurse and 
- friend, protector and advisor, her ministry is fraught with the mighty possi- 
bilities of citizenship. 

We are seeking to share ten per cent of our gifts in the wider mission- 

ary activities of our denomination. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF TOLEDO. 


The Congregational Missionary Society of Toledo, during 1917, contin- 
ued to aid the Park and Birmingham churches and our new work in West 
Toledo. They also began a work for the 4,000 Bulgarians in Toledo, most of 
whom live near our Second Church. 


THE WORCESTER CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


For the last eight years the Worcester City Missionary Society has lim- 
ited its activities to aiding the smaller churches to erect or enlarge their build- 
ing, reduce mortgages, and pay interest charges. For two years past it has 
been endeavoring to restore the more general missionary activities as repre- 
sented by women visitors who look up the neglected and attach them to 
some church. This was the conspicuous work of the organization in its 
earlier days. 

During the year 1917 one church has been assisted on repairs, three have 
been helped on their interest charges, and through the Superintendent a sur- 
vey has been made of a densely populated section of the city. We are now 
negotiating for a visitor who will do missionary and social service work. 

Rey. E. B. Eby resigned from Park Church in October, but Rev. Charles 
E. Ward took up the work at once, and there has been no slacking in prog- 
ress. The debt on the property was reduced $500, and the aid from the City 
Missionary Society for 1918 was reduced by $400. 

Birmingham Church, located where the population is largely foreign, is 
the only English-speaking church in the community. One member, a young 
lady who is now in training, expects to go as a missionary to India. 

Preaching has been maintained in West Toledo by the pastors of Toledo, 
aided by Rey. Frank W. Kenyon, of Wauseon. Increased interest has been 
manifested in the Sunday School. It is planned to organize a church there 
in the spring and secure a pastor. ; 

A reading room for the Bulgarians has been opened in a room generously 
donated in a bank building. Lectures, entertainments, Sunday services and 
English classes are features of the work. 

Both Park and Birmingham Churches exceeded their apportionment for 


benevolences. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY SECTIONS. 


The following Table gives the number of missicnaries, together with those engaged in superintending 
the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of Eastern, Middle, Southern, 
and Western States, and also Canada. 


: ; Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada Total 
beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

20-1277 I 129 5 33 se 169 

2—’27-'28 5 130 9 56 aS 201 

3—’ 28-29 Wi 127 23 80 2 304 

4—29-’30 107 147 13 122 3 392 

5—’ 30-31 144 160 I2 145 2 463 

6—’31-’32 163 169 Io 166 r 509 

g=—'32~"33 230 170 9 185 3 606 

8— 33-34 287 201 13 169 6 676 

9—'34-"35 289 216 18 187 9 719 
10—’ 35-36 319 210 II I9gl ks 755 
TI 30-37 331 227 II 105 22 786 
12—’37-38 288 198 8 166 24 684 
13—’38-"39 284 198 9 160 14 665 
14—'39-’40 290 205 6 167 12 680 
15—’ 40-41 202 215 5 169 9 690 
16—’ 41-42 305 240 5 222 10 701 
17—' 42-43 288 253 7 291 9 848 
18—'43~'44 268 257 10 365 ¥i 907 
19—'44-"45 285 249 6 397 6 943 
20—'45~'46 274 271 9 417 a 971 
21—'46-'47 275 254 10 433 + 972 
22—'47~'48 205 237 18 456 DA 1,006 
23—'48-'49 302 239 15 463 a 1,019 
24—'49-50 301 228 15 488 ae 1,032 
2S Gem 311 224 15 515 ie 1,065 
26—'s1-'52 305 213 14 533 ate 1,065 
27—'52~'53 313 215 12 547 : 1,087 
28—'53~'54 202 214 IL 530 1,047 
29—'54~’55 278 207 10 537 1,032 
30—'55~'56 276 198 8 504 fs 986 
31—'56-'57 271 I9r 6 506 6 074 
32—'57-'58 201 107 3 521 ct 1,012 
33—'58-'590 319 201 oe 534 ae 1,054 
34—’50-’60 327 1909 ae 581 au 1,107 
35—60~6r 308 181 an 573 BS 1,062 
36—"6 1-62 205 87 ab 481 6p 863 
37—'62-"63 281 48 on 405 ae 734 
38—'63-'64 280 44 8G 423 an 756 
3964-65 203 58 ad 451 36 802 
40—’65-’66 283 64 4 4607 ts 818 
41— 60-67 284 66 i. 401 846 
42—'67-'68 307 73 7 521 908 
43—'68-’69 327 73 8 564 972 
44—'69-'70 311 71 6 550 944 
45— 70-71 206 69 5 579 940 
40-71-72 308 62 3 588 961 
47— 72-73 312 49 3 587 951 
48— 73-74 310 58 7 504 : 969 
4974-75 292 67 7 586 952 
5075-176 304 72 8 505 979 
Si 10-77 303 7° 6 617 996 
5277-78 316 7° 6 604 906. 
53— 78-79 312 57 10 567 046 
54—'79~’80 327 57 9 622 I,0I§ 
55—'80~’81 321 62 9 640 “a 1,032 
56—'81-'82 328 56 17 669 oo 1,070 
57—'82~83 326 68 61 605 aA 1,150 
58—'83-'84 334 717 63 868 48 1,342 
5984-85 349 93 123 882 oe 1,447 
60—"85~°86 368 99 134 868 Re eis 1,469 
61—’86-'87 375 103 143 950 ea 1571 
62—°87-°88 387 110 144 979 a 1,620 
63—'88-'89 414 109 127 I,I09 S 1,750 
64—"89-'90 441 121 150 1,167 Se I 870 
65—'90~'9r 446 141 186 1,193 we 1,966 
66—'91-’92 437 Ist 106 1,202 9 I 986 
67—'92- (93 437 153 203 1,209 _ 2,002 
68—'93-'04 458 167 230 1,174 a 2,029 
69—94-’95 484 154 220 1,167 x 2,025 
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The following Table gives the number of missionaries, together with those engaged in 
superintending the work, each year of the Society’s operations, under the geographical divisions of 
Eastern, Middle, Southern, and Western States, and also Canada. 
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s 5 Southern and Western 
Society’s Year | New England Middle Southwestern States and Canada | Total 

beginning 1826 States States States Territories 

71I—'96-’97 454 139 234 1,226 .. 2,053 
72—'97-’98 458 119g 210 1,094 a 1,881 
73— 98-99 466 119 199 1,064 . 1,848: 
74—’99-1900 412 I2I IQI 1,063 Bt 1,787 
75—I1900-’01 438 147 209 1,092 A 1,886 
76—1901-’02 444 116 207 I,I01 ae 1,868 
77—1902-’03 454 122 214 I,117 A 1,907 
78—1903-’04 469 130 220 1,118 : 1,937 
79—1904-05 453 124 187 1,032 : 1,796: 
80—1905-'06 443 124 159 934 5 1,660: 
81—1906-’07 450 116 157 862 ne 1,585 
82—1907-’08 454 132 155 951 a 1,692 
83—1908-’09 451 116 162 923 52 1,652 
84—1909-’I0 476 118 148 935 ese 1,667 
85—1910-’11 465 122 152 953 on 1,692 
86—1911-’12 460 122 157 1,039 ate 1,778 
87—1912-713 471 129 149 1,021 Si 1,770 
88—1913-'14 449 128 155 1,056 a6 1,741 
89—1914~15 448 134 120 1,033 . 1,735 
9o—1I1915-"16 461 137 128 1,058 “ 1,723 
9I—I916-"17 455 128 171 970 bs 1,724 
92—1917-"18 435 132 158 971 SE 1,696 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES. 
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74—' 99-1900 || 73/52|56|141|16|74]| 68]}11/37 BP ailoc el elnnBAakvAlsall a) leven alia) ll giao 
75—’00-’01..|| 82154/56|141|16/87]| 82/13}46 Oleaillocl 2] Lie l2olsSils | 16] iss) neler) eimai ier 
76—'o1-’02..|| 87|56/57)154/15175|]| 57] 9145 Bilis Devel) hrs (SSA Shier eA 333i Lei) Bil 5O! me leeAllvats 
77— 02-’03..|| 89|51/62|161/17/74|| 62] 9/46 Boal lec alpaliGikislicol “Al AOinxals seiivelh te] Cll 
78—’ 03-04. .|| 98}51]53]159]/20/88]| 76] 9}41 Aline) Bisel) Bh. l4O|3 2c] 0o) 22) 2o) tu 4) Osi Ota 
79—'04-05..|| 88/53/56|157/14/85|| 71/11/1390 Alea Alp leas Mollac\) SI Aer CPG) all vals 
80—’05-’06..]] 95|50]48|147|17|86]| 76}10|/34 Allarallaeeilio Ele. 132| 9 4| z/25| 9] 5/40] 3] 4].. 
81—’06-’07..|| 97}47/58/151/14/83]| 71] 8134 KWo) itor teal Exif 3) cali) oll SNES AM Soc 
82—’07-’08..|| 96/48}50/165|15|80|| 82|10|36 S12 Siero Biller (20 C Olio |S!) ell 7G) see a eli 
83—’08-’09..|] 94/51/49/163|14|80]| 66] 9138 PAL aloo eiloalaaltasilon|| ol willis nlexa|) il) ell. 
84—’09-’10..|| 97/67|52/162/15|83|| 70/11/35 Blas h=Siliac Bille | 2O|F Silo cc|| Olle rSi\ egret | 40) OO 
85— 10-11. .||102/67|47|163]15|71|| 69/11/38 2) TD) Zhe.) Ale. |2S(22i-0| 7) DieSitol..|/45iOl ie 
86—'11-?12..|| 90]63/45|163]12/87|| 65/18]39 A aa Sealine ede ool) Al alee CW ciel Yale 
87—'12-’13..|| 96/57/41|163/15/83]| 72/18/38 al at Alaa) cles aiia4| welled ell Si) Syl - 
88—'13-’14..|}102|57|40|148|16|86|| 70]18]40 3) I] 4]..]/ro}]../18]14]..] 4] 1/33]/20]..134] 5] 7|- 
89—'14-"15..]|] 97/54/43]155]15/84|| 72/20/41 Weol Flocl) CMe cee neslS oie IReMiliayl. 5 |zr Sie 
go—'15-"16..]|| 96/53/47|163}16/86]| 76/13/37 Winall GUIGGl) CHOON RAO all cap callerid alate Ei) £2!) 
giI—'16-’17..]| 97/50/42|168|17|81]|| 73)18/37 Alin =|) Ales} Ol +) BOQ! E3i | e.oi! 71) e277) 0A eg CeO lene 
g92—'17-18..|| 75|46|47|171]14|82|| 79/15/38 Ee 4c ole) 2pealrals 7\| 1|31|21|..|27| 8}10 


Each State is here given 
REMARKS ON THE TABLES.—I. 


credit for services of minister, though he 


may have served in other States. 


At the organization of The American Home Missionary Society, in 


1826, the Missionaries of the United Domestic Missionary Society, whose responsibilities it assumed, were 
transferred to it, and the greater portion of them were in commission in the State of New York. 

2. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the New Hampshire Home Missionary Society, and 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, became integral parts of the National Society in the second 
year of its operations, the Maine Missionary Society in the third year, and the Connecticut Missionary 


Society in the sixth year. 


. Im 1845 the missions of this Society in Canada were, by an amicable arrangement with the 
British Colonial Missionary Society, transferred to the care of that institution. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES BY STATES—Continued. 


ach WESTERN STATES AND TERRITORIES 
Society’s 
Year, 
182 Esa ed alae (se Al eeite I g 
ale] |alelslelzl |e] s/2lajalialal lel_lelel Sl. 
vis a|clolass e\s a £/ 8/8 Blo} S| 51 3 
El elelslSl2isi2] €] 2 S|SlslFiSisielalgi4l S/ 8 slala 
oo Ss ientes [oe ww o ° 5 ic} ie 
BIMISISIEISISIE! SIS iaizlezisiSlelsldizisl sis] lle 
67—'92-'93..... 2| 1||44|26| 86|58|126|91r|123|108]67|104|42/93|42|12|13|15| 1r| 8lro4l30| 62 ae 
68—’93-’94..... 4|--|]47]/34] 79]46|119|82) 114/112] 61) 108]40/96|]37|12]14] 9] 2| 7] 99/28] 66 Re 
69—'94-’95..... 3|--||44/29| 75|47|/136|87|109/101|59| 94/35]97/51|12|11/10| 2| 8] 94/31].71]..].. 
7o—’95-’96..... 2 47}30|154|54| 88/84] 91]116/60/101|36/95/55]15|10]/11] 1| 8|145|20] 79 ae, 
7I—'96-’97..... 4). -||48/33|138|51| 76187] 90/108) 69/103]45]99|490/18] 9}1o0} 1| 8]106/32] 87 se 
72—’97-’98..... 3 35/30]102/45| 69/81} 94/100|50| 97/38/96/40/17| 8| 6] 2{10}/100/29] 82]..].. 
73—’98-’99..... 2|..|/38}29| 97]41| 71/86) gt/ro1|40] 94]41/90/43|/14| o]11| 1/14] 85/26] 73] 1/.. 
74—'99-1900 ...] 2/..|/40/31) 82/38] 74/86) 95] 96/41] 89/4r/96/40/15] 9/13] 1/13] 85|29] 74] 2] 6 
75—'oo-’Or..... 2|..|/36/28| 99/43] 82/69] 93/111/34| 80l45/98/43/13/121112| 3/13| 94/26] 85] 5| 3 
76—'ol-’02..... 2) 2!/37|/29| 92/32! 85|75| 95]}105]30] 97]50/88]57|11|15] 7] 1|16] 87|28] 79] 5] 4 
77—02-’03....- 2} 1//37/28| 90/37] 79175| 95|102!136| 97/55/96|47|14/15|12| r|r9] 84/28] 83] 4! 6 
78—’03-’04..... 2) 1\/32/32] 78/33) 81/63] 86/11/40] 94/68/88/53/17/19/11|..|19| 94133] 80] 4! 6 
79—'04-’05..... 2| 1/134/24| 78/33] 81|68] 86] 98}40] 75|51|79|44|12|15|10]..|17| 86]26] 80] 2] 7 
80—’05-’06..... 3| 1||42/20] 79/27] 74157] 75| 85|49] 70/51|72/35] 9/13] 8]..|18] 74/27] 60] 2] 7 
81—’06-’07..... 2} 1//38]18] 40]26] 57/68) 75] 72/50] 77/45|70/30/14/16| 8/../18] 83]22] 51] 2] 5 
82—’07-’08..... 2|.-||39/14] 30/16] 76/69) 69/100|56| 43/66/78|4o0/14\/15] 5|../15| 93/34] 78]..| 7 
83—'o8-’09..... 3|--||42/14| 40/18) 72/65| 70] 74]40| 42/69/68/34|20|26| 6]..|13] 88]40] 81] 1] 7 
84—’09-"10..... 2 41/14] 47/21] 80]59| 66) 78]39| 46/76|59|/39/18/30] 6|..|16] 90/28] 80] 2}.. 
85—'I0-"II..... 2|..||39/18| 37|23] 70/64] 64] 67]/39| 48/88/73|/41/17|47| 6|..]/13] o4l20| 84! 3]. 
86—'11-’12..... 2|.-|/43/22] 77/24] 78|]74] 55] 59/33! 44|80|76|47\25|52] 6|..|16| 97\27\100| 4|. 
87—'12"13..... I|..|/41/19/103|26| 74/74) 53] 36/25] 42]/92/76|49/25|/53| 6]..117| 90/37] 96] 2]. 
88—'13-°14..... 1|..||44/22|116|26| 73/68] 44| 48/30] 38]85|73|40]26]76| 4]..]27] 85/39] 80] 3]. 
89—'14-'T5 Bte Se 2)..|/43]20]/115|40] 69]55] 42] 45/35! 34/91/68/34/19/61| 4|../33/102/40] 80] 3). 
go—’'I5-’16..... 2|.-||44115| 92/39! 64/49] 39] 46/31] 42/92/71|37|21/56| 6|..|27/113/39| 71] 3]. 
GU EO- EF. = «.1« 9| 3||42|16| 97/28] 71142) 40] 52|/33] 45]93/67|/43/18/66| 4]../20/104|/38) 42] 3]. 
_92—'17-18....-| 9| 2//38|16] 97128] 65/45] 43] 49132] 42/83160|53/17/66| 6]. .|24/104/33| 51| 4|. 


4. In the Table will be seen the progress which has been made year by year in the newer States 
of the West, as they have severally come into being and presented fields of peculiar promise for mis- 
sionary culture. When this Society was formed, Indiana and Illinois were in their infancy; Michigan 
was at that time, and for ten years subsequent a Territory; in 1825, it had but one Presbyterian or 
Congregational minister, and he was a missionary. Wisconsin remained, eight years after the organ- 
ization of this Society, the almost undisputed home of the Indian. Jowa was not organized as a Ter- 
ritory till 1838. Oregon was reached by our first missionary there in the summer of 1848, after a 
voyage of many months by way of the Sandwich Islands. Our first missionaries to California sailed 
from New York in December, 1848. Our first missionary to Minnesota commenced his labors at St. 
Paul in July, 1849. 

5- It should be borne in mind that the number of missionaries in these newer States and Terri- 
tories, as well as those that have been longer cultivated, gives but an imperfect idea of the ground that 
has been occupied by missionary enterprise. Churches every year become independent, and others are 
taken up in their stead. 
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GENERAL COMPARATIVE RESULTS. 
By ele B ° S Doel aa la 
n 
ne se] ess) 538] 2] oe | s8,/3us/5u8 
Society’s Set Gre Galera eareal| ac O25] vas vag 
Year, Expendi- | 88] 88/299) % | S& PO] Ma] Pos 
(beginning Receipts tures g a Relic) 98a a BS 5 Ricks Bau |B ae 
1826) oa 328 Bg& g gO ea 2S Zoe 
I—’'26-'27.. $18,140 76] $13,984 17] 169 68 I96| rro|not rep.|not rep. E27, 83 
2—’27-'28.. 20,035 78] 17,849 22] 201 89 244) 133 I,000 306 134 9 
3—'28-'20 26,0907 31] 26,814 96] 304 169 401] 186] 1,678 423 I44 88 
A—120— 30. 33,929 44] 42,420 50] 392] 166] 500) 274] 1,959 572 155 r08 
yO hil 48,124 73| 47,247 60] 463 164] 577| 294] 2,532 700 160 102 
6—’3I-’32..... 49,422 12] 52,808 39] 509 158 745| 361 6,126 783 146 I04 
7—'32-'33 68,027 17| 66,277 96| 606 200 80r] 417} 4,284 1,148 159 109 
8—’ 33-34 78,91I 44| 80,015 76} 676 200 800| (463) 9 2;730|) mace ae 172 118s 
9—’34-"35 88,863 22] 83,394 28| 719 204| 1,050] 490 3,300| Pupils 170 I16 
I0o—’35—'36 IoT,565 I5| 92,108 94] 755 249] 1,000] 545 3,750| 65,000 169 £22: 
II—’36—'37....- 85,70I 59] 99,529 72| 810 232] 1,025} 5541 3,752] 80,000 I80 123 
I2—’37-’38 86,522 45] 85,066 26} 684 123 840] 438 3,376] 67,000 194 124 
I3—’38—’39....- 82,564 63] 82,655 64) 665 201 7904| 473 3,920] 58,500 £75) 124 
I4—’39-"40 78,345 20] 78,533 89] 680 104 842] 486 4,750| 60,000 162 II5 
I5—’40—'4I 85,413 34] 84,864 06] 690 178 862} 501} 4,618] 54,100 169 Ess 
16—'41—'42 92,463 64] 94,300 14] 791| 248] 987] 504) 5,514) 64,300] 159 II9 
I7—'42-"43. 99,812 84] 98,215 I1| 848 225! 1,047| 657| 8,223] 68,400 I49 I16 
I8—'43—'44....- 101,904 99] 104,276 47) 907 237| 1,245] 665] 7,693] 60,300 157 115 
I9—'44-"45. I21,946 28] 118,360 12] 943 209] 1,285] 736] 4,929) 60,000 160 126 
20—'45—'46.. 125,124 70| 126,193 I5| 971 223) 1,453] 760] 5,311] 76,700 166 130. 
2I—’46-'47.. 116,717 94] 119,170 40] 972 189) 1,470) 713 4,400] 73,000 167 123 
22—'47—48 140,197 10} 139,233 34] 1,006 2051 T,A47| 773 5,020) 77,000 180 138 
23—'48—'49 145,925 91| 143,323 46] 1,010 i192] 1,510] 808] 5,550] 83,500 178 IAI 
24—'49-'50....+ I57,160 78] 145,456 09] I,032 205] 1,575| 812] 6,682] 75,000 I79 IAI 
25—'50-—'5I I50,940 25] 153,817 90] 1,065 21Ij 1,820] 853] 6,678} 70,c00 180 I44 
26—'5I—52 160,062 25] 162,831 14] 1,065 204] 1,9048\ 862 6,820] 66,500 180 153 
Zia 58 171,734 24] 174,439 24] 1,087 213] 2,160} 878] 6,070] 72,500 190 160 
28—'53-"54 I91,209 07| 184,025 76] 1,047 167] 2,140] 870 6,025} 65,400 212 176 
20—'54—'55 180,136 69] 177,717 34] 1,032 180] 2,124] 815} 5,634] 64,800] 218 I7I 
30—’55—'56 193,548 37| 186,611 02] 986 187| 1,065! 775 5,602 0,000 241 189 
Si 50= 57 178,060 68] 180,550 44] 974 203] 1,985] 780] 5,550] 62,500 231 185 
32—— 57-55 175,971 37] 190,735 70] 1,012 242| 2,034] 795] 6,784] 65,500 240 188 
33—'58—'590 188,139 20] 187,084 41| 1,054 250] 2,125) 810 8,791| 67,300 237 178 
34—’59-60 185,216 17] 192,737 60] 1,107 260| 2,175] 868 6,287] 72,200 222 I74 
sts 61 183,761 80] 183,762 70] 1,062 212| 2,025) 835 5,600] 70,000 220 173 
36—'61-'62 163,852 51] 158,336 33| 863 153] 1,668] 612] 4,007| 60,300 250 183 
37—(62-'63 164,884 209] 134,091 08} 734| 155] 1,455] 562! 3,108] 54,000] 240 184 
38— '63-'64 195,537 80] 149,325 58] 7506 176] 1,518] 603] 3,902] 55,200 248 198 
39—'64-’65 186,807 50] 189,065 39] 802 199] 1,575] 635] 3,820} 58,600 209 237 
40—'65-'66 221,191 85] 208,811 18} 818 186] 1,594] 643] 3,924] 61,200 325 255 
41— '66—'67 etwas 212,507 63] 227,063 97] 846 208] 1,645] 655 5,950] 64,000 348 260 
42—'67—'68 217,577 25] 254,668 65| 908 250] I,710| 702] 6,214] 66,300 364 282 
43—'68—'69 244,390 96] 274,025 32| 972 246] 1,956] 734] 6,470] 75,300 374 282 
44—'69-70 283,102 87| 270,927 58] 944 246| 1,836] 603] 6,404) 75,750 390 287 
ASS 1C= ype 246,507 26] 267,555 27| 940 227| 1,957| 716) 5,833] 71,500 368 284 
46—71-'72 294,566 86] 281,182 50] 961 236] 2,011] 762) 6,358] 76,500 369 203 
47—_ 72-73 267,091 42] 278,830 24| 951 217| 2,145] 714] 5,725| 74,000 301 203 
48— 13-74 290,120 34| 287,662 91] 969 241] 2,195) 726 5,421| 74,700 395 207 
49— 74-'75 308,896 82) 206,789 65] 952 214] 2,223| 701! 6,361) 80,750| 423 311 
50—'75—'76..... 310,027 62) 300,871 84| 979] 240] 2,525] 734| 7,836] 85,370]  422| 317 
SE Om iil Sretrane 203,712 62] 310,604 II] 996 234] 2,196] 727| 8,065] 86,300 442 312 
D2 Ulm Sin 284,480 44] 284,540 71| 996} 200] 2,237| 730] 7,578] 91,762| 385] 286 
53-78-79 273,091 53] 260,330 20] 946 I99| 2,126) 710) 5,232! 87,573 367 275 
54— 79—'80 266,720 41| 259,709 86] 1,015 256] 2,308] 761] 5,598] 96,724 341 256 
55—'80-'81 290,953 72] 284,414 22)1,032} 255] 2,653| 783) 5,922] 99,808] 363 276 
56—'81-'82 340,778 47| 339,795 04| 1,070 262} 2,568] 799] 6,032] 104,308 425 318 
57— 82~'83 370,981 56] 354,105 80} 1,150 301} 2,650] 817) 6,527] 106,638 433 308 
58— 83-'84 385,004 I0| 419,449 45] 1,342 401} 2,930} 962] 7,907] 116,314 436 312 
59— '84~'85 451,767 66] 460,722 83] 1,447]  380| 2,000] 1,017| 8,734] 118,000] 453 318 
60—'85—'86 524,544 93} 498,790 16] 1,469 372] 3,005] 1,058 9,050] 120,000 A71 324 
61—'86-'87 482,079 60] 507,988 79] 1,571 392] 3,063] 1,117] 10,031] 120,350 454 312 
62—'87-'88 548,729 87| 511,641 56] 1,584 361] 3,084] 1,173] 10,012] 120,462 436 323 
63—'88-'89 542,251 00] 507,049 I1| 1,723 478) 3,155| 1,249] 10,326] 134,305 478 347 
64—'89-'90 sane 671,172 39] 603,078 311 1,840 452] 3,251] 1,204] 10,650] 141,075 467 327 
65—'90-'o1 635,180 45] 671,297 23! 1,912 496] 3,270| 1,318] 11,320] 154,722 509 351 
66—'o1~'92 662,789 28] 686,395 O01] 1,986]  441| 3,380|1,360| 9,744] 159,206 505 340 
67—’92-"03 738,081 209| 689,026 12] 2,002 464) 3,841) 1,391] 11,2321 159,300 404 343 
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N 
— 


2 |ae \ H 4B 5 

Society’s 5 2 | 8 Bel ie | 8 8 $s Perl eon 
Year, ; Expendi- | SE /ESS| ave | S| a3 | Sea] tes] see 
(beginning | Receipts tures Sa} ftw a5 g| 3 2g nee | S24 | oF q 
1826) 29/88 | os 2 Sy Smal agulags 
Sa )igd 5aq b= a8 Be Bean] & aes 
3 S52 a8 S om =e] VOR] o4a 

m lee" | Obst » | ac} & ens 

BR .03",04<+ Rost: vod 56 $701,441 16| 2,010 $47 3,930] 1,437| 12,784| 164,050| $488 | $349 
pets: 7,699 14 ° 2003 50 1,997 855 4,104] 1,439] 13,040] 180,813] 472] 340 
7 ae 96.. 77% 747 95 G99, 55 3 ase 93| 4,I10/ 1,509) 12,138) 186,343] 464 | 343 
gro oe 58 31 §2 51,491 I1 a4 ars 3,091] 1,477] 11,796] 172,784] 441 322 
72—'97-98. 592,227 590,597 45] 1,859] 380] 2,758} 1,431] 9,193] 159,116] 413 | 318 
73—98~'99.-] 516,245 79] 535,037 49] 1,824] 464] 2,875] 1,357| 7,794] 146,604] 394 | 293 
ce ee eres) SE) SIE] Pele) care) reese) ate | ast 
picigorven| Spe tee 3] Q26e2 Tl as) Hl 30a] oes] ass] Meare) | 2 
77—1902-'03 | 560,517 30] 547,014 51| 1,871 397| 2,573] 1:350| 8,250] 141,269] 405 | 292 
78—1903-04 444,501 27| 570,629 91) 1,916 388] 2,613] 1,357] 8,940] 140,680] 420 298 
ce gr) Fa) ig a) pare) eas) ne | 207 
sae Eee ess : piatcnel oa ree a 1,881 ae Ae haw Pi oe a 
82—1907-’08 544.720 II 511,079 31 1.077 Sale essa 2.312 1,220 eae ingeae! as Ae 
83—1908-’09 | 522,975 51] 515,773 41| 1,642 253£0)) Ts LO0I| 4 soe 444 314 
84—1909-’10 | 662,175 I9| 519,670 86] 1,663].. B, 204) Ws2kF lye aie 428 330 
85—1910-"11 | 531,999 07] 562,260 68| 1,677 25382) erocierl-etsleveveis 428 308 
86—1911-"12 | 594,691 18] 590,932 81| 1,763|...... 2,513| 1,338] 6,285] 111,626] 442 332 
87—1912-’13 | 620,929 06] 602,932 92] I,770]...... 2,547| 1,256] 7,080] 123,501] 480 345 
88—1913-’14] 666,280 77] 647,441 91| 1,788]...... 2,592| 1,261] 12,166] 144,492] 513 354 
89—1914-'15 | 641,727 12] 648,190 36] 1,735]..---- 2,345| 1,208] 13,739| 131,996] 536 | 373 
90—I1915-16 641,840 32| 638,007 17| 1,723]...... 2,396] 1,389] 13,977] 143,986) 460 370 
QI—1916-’17 | 681,498 74] 652,286 22| 1,724]...... 2,423] 1,301] 14,699] 145,509| 5or 378 
92—1917-"18 | 660,764 31] 650,039 22] 1,696|...... 2,252| 1,234| 13,157| 140,197| 527 383 


1. The total home missionary receipts reported for the ninety-two years 
2. The total years of labor are 81,493. 


3. The average expenditure for a year of missionary labor includes the entire cost to the Society 
of obtaining the missionary, defraying his expense to his field, and sustaining him on it, as well as the 
average proportion of all the expenses in conducting the work of the Society. 


are $30,006,815.36. 
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OFFICIAL CITY ORGANIZATIONS 


City. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Toledo, O. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Corresponding Officer. 
Fred L. Norton, Esq. 
Walter H. Johnson, Esq. 
Francis J. Van Horn, D.D. 
J. C. Armstrong, D.D., Emeritus. 
Reuben L. Breed, D.D. 
Rey. Frederick L. Fagley (Cong’! Union). 
Rey. G. LeGrand Smith. 
Rev. Irving Maurer. 
Rev. Robert Allingham. 
H. L. Begle, M. D. (Cong’1 Union). 
Rev. Louis C. Harnish. 
Nat Spencer (Cong’l Union). 
Rey. George F. Kenngott, Ph.D. 
L. G. Millard, Esq. (Cong’l Union). 
Rey. James E. Parker (Cong’! Union). 
Rev. Edward F. Goin (Cong’! Union). 
Charles W. Shelton, D.D. 
Rey. Frank W. Dean. 
Rey. Arthur R. McLaughlin. 
Rey. David Leyshon. 
Rey. Gideon A. Burgess. 
Morris Marcus, Esq. 
Rey. Clarence R. Gale. 
Rev. Charles E. Tower. 
Rev. Thomas H. Harper. 
Rev. Claude A. Butterfield (Cong’l Union). 
Rey. Alfred R. Atwood. 
Rev. Wilbur N. Payne. 
Frank Dyer, D.D. 
Charles H. Whitaker, Esq. 
Rey. Ellsworth W. Phillips. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 1917-1918 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR 


RECEIPTS. 
Contributions (see table on page 78): 
el DSC... Ree uci 5 nies «5 2 a ee $56,482.59 
Sintla veSCHoo lew Soca see ies Sole oi 2,059.41 
Young People’s Societies ............ 323.30 
Women's Societics (he 65.0 S52 ow sicis Sc 19,838.06 
IVICA See aaah tak Sree os < oer elena. 13,671.91 
New Jersey Home Missionary Society. 850.00 


$ 93,225.27 


Less Women’s Union collection 


EXPENSES we ce uen Se eee eo hie oh ks oc 466.33 


EE TSS Sg pey. 


From Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 


Walitoritia MNOLE Myre e aee ele cle Sede eu $ 808.70 
Galizorniag( South) pee veh face ee couse Fane 727.35 
Wonnecticd heey meee se as fon he Bae sen ceeaad 8,542.89 
TINE TYOVES "2k a, Se sai ee Ee oh inca Ln 3,157.18 
UBGES LT o.5 ceo ektSt ois OS ote ae aaa Sateneyt arent eRags SRA ALD, 
ISANIG 1S METIS eect te ER ee fants Oh bss tebe ea ee 420.70 
INIESNAVS = et cy hu aptpemgles AO Ae, p sd gD ie eR ne a 963.28 
MSSaCHIISCELSUE Tees nie or ahah lt she 11,120.81 
LMT" op Cys ha A aie ak dey <a ia, ROR ee ee eR 2,550.65 
PERE Tc SO LAM ree ae Oem air cick ote JRL cog 797.12 
INITESSEREE ET) 5-0.) eared tani, REN tee NR ee ie ee ae Re 372.84 
ENGD rcs Kamera mere OR eat Nee oti ocho aka s 431.31 
INerwmed annip slit camer ck nie 2 ora eto ee oot teen 1,772.54 
INIGNRe SBCY AIS Wi 3 Bs SAN Ar oe a 1,482.49 
OURS 5.5 4.5 bo SAIS OE Se ae PAS yl 
IAOGI “LIGIER? Wehbe 5 non aa a Seen GeeTeanoe 1,001.27 
WGIRTIVBYELE 5.5 3 5. aegetalty chal Gene eR tks CO er 956.41 
WHASHIMSLO lm ene bin smth tyciis ia clea rots sos achtia eae 930.85 
WUTEYEONTISIITY: le ei echt PRL Or Br NA rd RR 1,465.07 
. ——— 43,557.68 
Legacies, Transfers, Etc.: 
Motalslesactesr Ore nyeate wes cocls.ccitee «94 ues $ 90,408.49 
Matureds ConditionaleGittstys os ccs oa aes een 3,100.00 
Bronte qualizationvhundeenc. ©. cscs ose ck se 29,795.04 
$123,303.53 
Less proportion of annuities ..... $ 2,632.6 
iEess- legacy expenses osc %. a5: 670.91 
3,303.53 
$120,000.00 


From Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund (two years) 10,000.00 


SUNCuye Sais andetranskens'. jc secsiies meerte eel: 650.21 


130,650.21 
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RECEIPTS—Continued. 
Income from Investments: 


Motalintercest aud dividendsuem sis tierra $ 56,192.03 
Less interest added to principal of 
Gein, TINY Goesconagqncal see $11,125.96 
Less investment expenses ........ 1,467.76 
eee | IA SOLTZ 
43,598.31 
Total Receipts of National Society .............+-ee ee eeee eee $310,565.14 
Receipts of Constituent State Societies: 
Total receipts as reported (see table on page 76) $363,774.01 
Less amount received by national Society 
from Constituent State Societies on per- 
centage plan (see list on preceding page).. 43,557.68 
ee SINAN! 
Reported by City Societies as Raised for Support of Pastors..... 29,982.84 
Total Receipts of National, State, and City Societies............ $660,764.31 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Missionary Labor (see detailed table on page 77) .........-..05: $209,163.10 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on Percentage Plan: 
Calttioraia, C8) oonoaoacopacandacoomonodoor $ 34.20 
Crlitornin. (Gomilm) ssascaccoanocounseodnodocne ds O2N5 
(COVTRIGCHOIN: 6 ddeing o teonton c bomen oe Meno OnGe 5,886.19 
VSRETINOUE: —ceae.6 fo PENS Co ROCare rn RRL cect cac Arorhwe en amen Pr 433.96 
OTe TASC hone ate eC ie Brees le oie aR IS ee ee ge eee 102.84 
TREMTERIG’ Sond an ooirOen oO eeencouch omar ma.eeotere 139.63 
IMIEW ISG. 8.5 08 SRR PR Ree Sone eae te nr iaT ato acre rea 428.73 
Massachusetts) oss pcucs tacit = aisein ties so mela suerneets 10,495.97 
Nitchiga nun e: oicets sai sn raco sro near os ouremer ins 1S.36 
IMMIVATSCIOUEY sc/aih See Bone Dee ea ee cee hee 796.34 
IMIS OUITIMeD reminds hee te Fie acces opera mee ocular Sls? 
INNe years came eerie ints cro ecaein oes eee een oe hat oan 149.87 
INCRE Le leva skslalic(es eves creceeeen eo pracinar er ko neared orcas 1,299.78 
ING wae ViOn ett or. Sin he PANES aaa Reel cern 10,363.18 
OC ee es Gro ECR Dee Oe Coe eee 448.13 
Rihodeelslandirrvar ss. ccic cos side cesta cera e oe eels 408.85 
‘WHEN TAYSRTMES. «5 Rly See MMrg ERROR RCI MRR ahr ech tacrrveeara eet 1,509.13 
IWashingtonincacncacc case se ns nes leas. ome eiaene 10.83 
AVS S CONUS Ree tees tere. actors ane Mttkds creas, amr oe oopeere cee 599.87 
————_._ 33,846.33 
Administration: 
Salary of C. E. Burton, General Secre- 
fat van (PEROPO RMON) le eee aerarie eee $2,500.00 
Salary of bl, Fe Swartz, Secretary of 
IMISSI@ INS Geek. <<. ocr Rie eeeince eae Ie Seilulalele 
Salary of Frank L. Moore, Secretary of 
RAVENS SIO TG MEU o.c sai ered epee one de eee 583.33 
Salary of Wm. S. Beard, Assistant Sec- 
SRELEN mL ihn on > CCR ERR RD eee cha a 2,800.00 
Salary of Chas. H. Baker, Treasurer 
(PLOPOGHOM Ne. cigar wasn eden ois 1,500.00 


Salary of Ernest Adams, Assistant 
“Tra SUEOre cites ve-cra ave eonss: ata wieve © ote omens 2,400.00 
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Administration—Continued. 


Salary of Miriam L. Woodberry, Sec- 


retary Woman’s Department ....... 1,500.00 
: —— $ 14,394.44 
RRR ETE NT SOPVICES | Mat Eile ek kien 6 ca discs baw 'eccuge 9,512.24 
eBpavelings Pscpensesh ccc soc bs cee oe aden bas 3,265.26 
Bevemiiter Meclinie acne cael cs ck kx bu cidua noose 1,213.46 
Perera RR @CUIN EE Gece dc ea keene ca Gedo de cis 743.32 
29,128.72 
General Expenses: 
LEGGE "so. ie, tear le 2. 5 Ca a $ 3}523.35 
DMecmignlctrorme VWOrk cox cso. coe sk soe kok een 2,822.90 
fntersociety: Foepensesuies coe. cicot sits ek ce ces 2,748.09 
Diaworaryiand Supplies wo... sos cco. creuhuwan 1,940.99 
Postage, Freight: and Fxrcpress ... .. 2.6 .¢..ne acme 1,708.42 
SPE ECSEROT COAT SEN er) ok ce ends a5, « chauareioan 1,016.11 
JAERI OE BEN CPO lath ois on 5 A aaa Ee 841.10 
(QUIERES UETESEUT RS Me. Breen certs 8 ie ae am 611.50 
Melonhone and -belegraph .. 2. oo. ena ccc watoue nce 346.90 
National Service ‘Commission <2.) .0<<.c..-s<e0s 125.00 
MascellancOtsmEXpENSES bcc s)nciie cine icicle eltelenie 561.02 
Publications— 
“The American Missionary” ...... $4,670.16 
Books, leaflets, and cuts . $5,950.85 
Less sales and refunds . 437.67 5,513.18 
Annual Report and Handbook .... 535.93 
—— 10,719.27 
——— 26,964.65 
Interest on Conditional Gifts: 
MRocalminteresta pale waa nucle se Soltis slere's « aaisalelats $ 18,706.35 
Less amount charged against matured gifts . 2,632.62 
————__ 16,073.73 
Honorary Salaries: 
epee Clarion Secretaryuen -oaicinscccesle O65 oes © sate ore $ 1,000.00 
jan. Brinckerhoft, Assistant Treasurer .........- 1,000.00 
———— 2,000.00 
Total Disbursements of National Society ...................... $317,176.53 
Disbursements of Constituent State Societies: 
Total disbursements as reported (see table on 
DEAS TAO) toa s'o- ce wtih oR eC ae re orn $336,726.18 
Less amount paid by national Society to 
Constituent State Societies on perceritage 
plan (see list on preceding page) ......... 33,846.33 
302,879.85 


Reported by City Societies as Expended for Support of Pastors... 29,982.84 
Total Expenditures of National, State, and City Societies ...... $650,039.22 
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SUMMARY OF NATIONAL SOCIETY ACCOUNT 
FOR THE YEAR. 


Cashion MandeApril I lOl/ seen tetris eerie serra einen $ 1,411.16 
Receipts: 
Coafstinnaoas CAC) ecosessdodeccaocacetooso usc $ 92,758.94 
From. Constituent State Societies on percentage 
“2 2) AAI OM Sieebrez, veered ers ictarcmre dram ine 43,557.68 
IL SeeRriCHOSy, CNG, (GES) (a ncaneonosnocosdducreosaacnc 130,650.21 
Iineome trom Investments (met) ............-«-- 43,598.31 
Sa SIO S14: 
$311,976.30 
Disbursements: 
Miiesiomary ILA ccocmensosoacoohenocopeougsan $209,163.10 
Paid to Constituent State Societies on percentage 
DIK, © e.cpadayrcacho seo Crom Ace, GRE esas BOI oir hake 33,846.33 
JACHTARSTSIGSEROUONN ou Arn Goble eam a ce iassis Coe Soehicomian 29,128.72 
Generale spenses, ee ted. va heen cia s lnive aavarans 26,964.65 
Interest on Conditiomal (Gitts (net) see. a4. 0025. 16,073.73 
inlomaraiay SOIRIICE ooncsnuscanbeoogebonoournence 2,000.00 
eee BI NO.S 3 
iDetirente Wiley Sil, TES 4 oe cna n one Begun oo Sou Go obooocacoarac 5 Ae SP 520023 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF CONSTITUENT STATE 
SOCIETIES IN THEIR OWN FIELDS. 


Income from In- Total Expenditure for 
Contributions Legacies vestments, ete. Receipts* Missionary Work 
California (North) .. $ 8,823.69 eins Coron $ 4,881.88 $ 13,705.57 $ 13,463.48 
California (South) .. NGHOTE AYE Sacopeod 814.69 16,827.73 13,374.09 
Connecticut ......- TREE) Aorta 18,592.00 36,747.00 29,662.00 
TinOis Meas stele mses oe 13,359.08 5,350.00 3,227.50 21,936.58 13,000.27 
{Ghitt oaapoa cman ooo TKR): —  egmanon 1,865.31 16,973.04 16,460.95 
IANIGAS! Muelearstos ste ere. (reperey  — Gganone tes 126.50 9,960.37 8,473.08 
Maine i orice csegsieres 10,828.00 1,967.32 3,605.13 16,400.45 13,961.89 
Massachusetts ...... 40,348.54 14,319.23 14,794.06 69,461.83 73,724.07 
(Michigan) tqejcisie <= 19,839.00 3,961.00 23,800.00 17,657.00 
Minnesota, 2.62000. 17,928.47 1,491.65 19,420.12 21,209.48 
Missouri j ie 7,582.50 wee 50 164.27 7,746.77 7,268.04 
Nebraska ...... bs COP EEE iS — ewoece Stored 9,393.38 8,834.25 
New Hampshire .... TOQEMGB A ee OBI 5,413.43 12,450.96 10,840.08 
ING wen WOK sciciate) eteneve 14,750.78 1,315.73 2,076.51 18,143.02 26,170.64 
GINO) S arte ano AIGH ae UW SGRERE on oda 433.61 18,310.02 16,815.09 
Rhode Island ...... AS54620 in apaneteta sas 477.02 4,631.64 4,253.33 
SViermant i ares ctaueraie: ce 4,521.60 3,700.00 5,291.42 13,513.02 12,017.27 
Washington ........ UByO GT  aoor,  mponoredd 13,958.55 13,825.82 
Wisconsin ......... NG 248 Dy a acolo 3,950.75 20,393.96 15,715.35 


$265,955.00 $26,652.28 $71,166.73 $363,774.01 $336,726.18 
*Not including amount received from national treasury in percentage division. 


It will be noted that the contributions of living donors to The Congre- 
gational Home Missionary Society, with its Constituent State Societies, 
were as follows: 


shomnationall freasutyaeeer eee eee ee $ 92,758.94 
MowGonstituent Stateitheda subicsm aa rsserit ao sents 265,955.00 
da) oct] OP ae eee eee bean On So wc SGoie mie eRe $358,713.94 


This falls short by $111,286.06 of the total of $470,000 assigned to us 
under the Apportionment Plan. 
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MISSIONARY LABOR DISBURSEMENTS OF NATIONAL 


SOCIETY BY FIELDS. 
In Coéperating States and Missionary Districts: 


English- 

speaking 

churches 
SER RRS EG yl saa A $ 4,709.15 
ENIAC e NC ee ky 3,425.00 
[a OE a eG nek ee 4,254.51 
ARTI GOT ok RNR Go cals 9h nie ae 359.76 
SPO e ek, Cote PRR 13,926.80 
Ellis Island, New York Harbor ...... ......... 
District, of Columbiar. acceke. os ean 1,772.31 
IST ONS CEE i See S20 rr 10,129.66 
EDA saataleer iy eek 4 | oa 3,219.15 
AGENT vac Sl gcd ae Jae aga 5,113.97 
Moalvon NOrthec 6 een fc hte 3,140.81 
Ratio mest thee Gee eed) 6 Oe 5,095.07 
ESem Luci ymeree tinea es Me fia. 1,572.98 
IL GROVES 3 SEE 20 en eee 1,959.73 
LNISWEAESIGE «apes ek eS aa 588.62 
IAS TECHIE | & scp oe aca: 2 ae eee ete 17,301.48 
Ne WmneLSe Ves Pc cece es cae 2,992.10 
ING WE ARC ICOM <1) eee tee 1,814.61 
Norton Ganglia fo 2s seri. Soh. oh 3,360.06 
ENON EMe KOE bin cy Sper eres huss 17,188.39 
Ue Va Wa ye cient? Selah psc OE yc aati 7,003.26 
(ORG Se sige ae ay er ee 8,120.91 
enn cylyaiitar. £ ap cer ts Aa ce ee 7,005.03 
Syateida? (CAYRG) Pho aa Ge ei a ra 786.50 
SSiSyshdlals USD EW Coy sas A 17,242.51 
Siem esse tee es sae acces 3,164.94 
TEES 4505 See IE oe ee 6,847.16 
Micxacw me atbandiciccr te stem em occas Ee 915.83 
Pease CSE Se dele a vlad c 1,169.42 
(GU - <5. nthe AEE Ra ee on eee 3,074.12 
Directs MEMO a demise oclse che 422.58 
WON ONTRSUENES Lea 208 a he RT Re en a 7,263.38 


Foreign- 
speaking 
churches 


3,015.26 
1,380.63 


1,049.55 
282.44 


2,987.02 
1,987.92 


925.58 
363.14 
1,800.14 
4,446.23 


1,431.72 


216.84 
96.84 


$164,939.80 $19,983.31 


In Constituent States (foreign-speaking churches): 
Caubinoscaiey {CN oyad 0 Wan cay Sees Cae ae ene ae 
GED 6.68 SES oo CUO IENENG SL CIE a ee 


IG tal at lee page etre cle nites, Sin hake oksions oe Soules 
CALITO SIGS) dR eo a 
MASSON ae oe co eee ck cine ene we Ae he ae csiernek 
IN CURDS) ais, 5 Sh GER Rig ESA GAGS Re en eae 
OMG, 9 oweoatiue bce deeds Sac a eos ae 
\UNSLUG SISNRNER ON OU ne a5 ee ict tio Ss ORT ech Oe eer 
WYASCONSITIGN ae ee err ee oe nies Ca ete sweated ee 


Specials: 


Contributions designated for and forwarded to fields not 


covered by our regular schedule .............. 


Total Missionary Labor Disbursements ............. 


eee eee eens 


$184,923.11 


20,067.24 


4,172.75 


$209,163.10 


Note.—Our expenditure as shown above of $40,050.55 ($19,983.31 plus $20,067.24) for foreign- 
speaking work was divided among the different nationalities 'as follows: German, $17,258.38; 
Dano-Norwegian and Slavic, $12,100.31; Swedish, $5,223.00; Italian, $3,335.84; Finnish, $2,133.02, 
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CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., TO NATIONAL SOCIETY 
IN DETAIL BY STATES. 


Churches, Constituent 
Individuals, ete. Legacies State Societies Total 

PAA Damn amterccsfectele sis etsie's (oe evs.e0e « - $ 148.84 GS atagersieterors ID eveceele ors cs $ 148.84 
POL Ugg sls ett Mellor cts feiss Coverenchist tyrek ote tide S200 et) We wiatetecstscers yp) Mee erate ehsc 32.00 
INGE w= 56 5 po eRO Hobos aObNS 729.47 Pa cepeepede OP I) aoc tener or 729.47 
@aliforniayGNorth) 25.6. 6.0.566 37.00 eigiatancueree 1,117.69 1,154.69 
Galiformam(South) 3........- - INGHAOO pba moe 418.36 575.36 
Colorado ..... SER een Ore aOR aC 4,581.52 TOOMOD  —§§ sesoosoa 5,581.52 
IWONMECELCUGS ar erereisiers ior sie loielsr ete 18,813.82 38,728.44 8,542.89 66,095.15 
Districts of Columbia .....-..... WSOSGT bik) kaleccrtcustee ay | us We Mensisaehe crete 730.67 
BRO TAG Ay resesve ae etsvavs ie oriole ers Se weilete IROQES eb adnG- (9 socvos66 1,093.65 
GCROIRAR oo 4.co Gen OOO OOO OCU GOS Ihe ES NAaneoe 8) | Siomomacs 219.97 
NC atOWmmNeME eens ec cree.o tap i eine eienehens DOH UG, OE wiecsceiayere 1, Meet cereale 585.15 
Illinois 782.74 568.34 Bias (olus} 4,508.26 
Indiana 1,283.59 192.66 Uitaihenete 1,476.25 
Iowa .. 613.01 ehsiecenekeyar 3,721.10 4,334.11 
Kansasaee. 99.12 8,500.00 420.70 4,019.82 
Kentucky L438 pO tess teaceveien |e pace hsrstansts i 14.36 
BOUIST ANAM ere «via eisne Sos’ Git eree ar pV AR) iT Py beeen 9 Ye! on moa bin 132.12 
IMAI OM vevsye-vse.aue.s 6.51 pe mecartrousterst 473.92 50.00 963.28 1,487.20 
(Mar VETAC srs creckon-< see attieoe ae SO SSN ame a heat enero ores 89.88 
IME PRAGHURELEG) a sle.0G i ea tiece one ious 22,131.30 81,857.19 11,120.81 65,109.30 
IM Ghiorcmtmteea spares cheneyateies> ster evens) < DMR ae Bioeon 2,550.65 2,793.49 
IMM ES OLA MMeys cients: eae ieke era alets rors Us 356.60 175.00 797.12 1,328.72 
INV SE OMT ame sreltareye lage SYS oes, eich ee 33.6 Zot me aemefenstersistote 372.84 909.07 
(MOI GAT AM Meee. crertie cg, chacaisredayers SOGOSS | Vere nasketen 0 Tamer Neneterevets 809.98 
BV ODEASI A felis acs ieicia eo6 eco eshieust emsienn Cees - so diniatic 431.31 1,322.38 
UNG ty TampShiTe: 6 ais, e<iavcecs se.e Sage 2,928.94 525.00 1,666.30 5,120.24 
New Jersey Cee Ga ooo PE sce 8,742.49 
New Mexico we we HAM AN em UL ctoeonerecGa = 8 wamosiacland 78.70 
ENG Wy OTK! cl acelcus sss 4. sls wets selene ars 6,656.29 1,643.40 1,553.36 9,853.05 
NOTiME@APOlMA % .tareterehes ava se versherats Ohi NCU Dee MARNE Ath Bg Oo uans tate .5 ty Asan 214.70 
INGORE DE) BK OUa weber cs Sieve csheceis teuecsts cus DASH (RCS BN ISR en ee) Onis ints dd 2,887.41 
GN oma nanan SOA Cece ote 425.56 7,149.58 DARIEN Np, 9,910.26 
Oa homiaetsys store wns sateys.c 4 teers stone GURL ee Sree. ER lense 609.20 
WWE POM eer clerattente totes ie saline ea ata IS488545.1 1 | Misa Sate) Mieislatnensters 1,488.45 
IPevinsyLVania, hic an oc piso chess ecm snate TGWich a || aheaoees ‘booctrocs 1,557.78 
MhOge Issn nas sae ae See oe GOC08 7 aalecettes ene 1,001.27 1,657.33 
mOube OAFOHNa 565 so <6 is sa BS.00 7 = Tice hecaeea ale emhatneuasentne 35.00 
SOU tia KOLA whew siel-sscitais iors veuena ene te 8,721.28) “4 eae GP 6 8 anbeannees 8,721.28 
Tennessee Ue SO RGAm me peoel | “idocoinado 160.16 
EN GRASS Petece cis ielerequevensverscs: sieistangiee. WeATO(88 ( vdssaveiin | | geucepseewersue 1,470.33 
(Uta eerie et ievetiaternedsicls seat ceneiters V7B:0 Ta) hae sea, OD acer 178.97 
Vermont 3,614.44 1,245.00 991.78 5,851.22 
Virginia DBO.” a ese tesrorsseusiy 0) Meiaeasteaeetacts 27.50 
Washington ........---sses0es 1,529.48 2,820.00 930.85 5,280.33 
WISCONSIN. 0 eee eee wees 319.71 953.88 1,465.07 2,738.66 
SWAY OMEN Waa che lcteteis eexiwic wicishe mies sie AACR noscocttn Gl a nanwocioood 267.97 
OEMEGES Bo non conaneneaco aeonde GT00; SP Cue aatr ir) sek pe Reker 67.00 
DINAN ctr cite § cise Slots hos chern sais VA RMA otcrt re | eniGoa aos 2.00 

$93,225.27 $90,408.49 $43,557.68 $227,191.44 


AUDITOR’S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have examined the accounts of The Congregation- 
al Home Missionary Society for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1917, to- 
gether with the vouchers in connection therewith, and find the same correct. 

Joun H. Atten, Public Auditor. 


New York, June 11, 1918. 
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PERMANENT FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR, 


Total of Investment Funds, April 1, 1917 ...................... $1,122,488.87 
Additions during Year: 

OS a rs $36,776.53 
N. S. Wordin Fund (income added) oe Flo akes sae 10,086.96 
Mata \ande trust. Fund 6 occ25. 25.6. fk 8,750.00 
Weare. Wide Mand). <0... occas... 8,669.00 
Bearril. Sowers Fund -. 0 cs... oc. ick eon. 5,000.00 
@Matcred Conditional Gifts 2:......:...6.../ 2... 3,100.00 
Mary B. Spalding Trust Fund ..........:....... 1,000.00 
Sarah R. Sage Temporary Fund (income added) 755.39 
Bremeral Reserve Pund (2264... 2. focc ck eek. 0.20 
Mrarcoemer Punto. ees. < os os 0.00 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund (income added) .. 236.61 

75,534.69 


$1,198,023.56 


eracyredeahzation Fund . 6650.2). e fla.. kee $29,795.04 
Patah R. Sage Temporary Fund ................ 10,000.00 
prmettamal Gilt Fuad 2260730) ks he elec le 8,800.00 
Blataced Conditional ‘Gifts. .5.) bet) fo. ck 3,100.00 
Srenctal dseserve Fund.) 6.0 tb kk, 1,039.06 
ieleormickernot Drist Hund 008.1) 458.05 
Wm. F. Merrill Memorial Fund ................ 121.83 
Prom orem Pond of. elke ie ee 30.00 
PReTNOLanve Uns sree ht ete ek 8 25.00 
——_ 53,368.98 
Balance of Investment Funds, March 31, 1918 ................. $1,144,654.58 
LIST OF SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS, MARCH 31, 1918. 
Berrmerreita br Critr ot (60 7.22 +e fs bie sc os bk sso daa a we Ee olisk $ 363,056.34 
mee acy ZarlOM MEUM 102 1) cy arketicc ees oe cece tenes 70,000.54 
enmotatvanlitvestmien to Eid ose soc cis os sce s ce ecccc slob oles 3,345.00 
Sancheheoarelemporatys Put (00.0. cecs ocd cvocsle ooew le 6,827.61 
Permanent Funds: 
NRE SMV OLGI wrt dae ent oA cre ccecesy crc aie ochors $ 224,673.14 
anresm Nc O testenmiHttind vy. sensi seeiioe ts 100,000.00 
CGlaragrewriliver Find. = sic ors sans shinee ce. 50,000.00. 
Siwv@ue Uiserecre(eye lara 6 beeen Sein le ae 50,000.00 
Mifatavarbien VV tl cl ey itt ild tyre mycnntsloicisis cis icisinere ats 6 31,169.00 
AUR Ve Keerine va Ende ceacena ty tirsil sh arctsishe seca d 30,000.00 
lari etme allots Hatin ss srsec.cks ayes on oe eee 30,000.00 
Wainer Merrill MemorialiRund .. 2205 0.....). 19,289.42 
Gas Beaslees rust Hund iy as swe sles 18,930.22 
Saraienen oagen Nii emer erst crete iss font ise 20 15,000.00 
Walter S. Hoge Memoriali Fund ............ 15,000.00 
MiCem EM Duthet: PUumdiee ee ccc ecco leas hae 12,400.70 
NVM ecard Eutti Cimemetert ety 2c. cee ais cates etlvs 10,000.00 
iB IMG (Gorevebhe Abeuicie: (Eris) An Prose seein arleG 7 8,750.00 
Co, dea, TEKoy eG A Reb akell ree, Hi a ee eRe eae een eet 7,575.38 


SiisammGo ddan yeni ee lslele sie Sieisie auelsierels ¢ 6,289.05 
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SPECIAL AND PERMANENT FUNDS—Continued. 


(Dye, Wi, Spaysilcltnvyes INGTON! wap bnoccescooccucgodes 5,431.12 
Dr. Sanders Benevolent Fund .............. 5,270.88 
Mary «Goddard: Hund’... .is eye on es oe Aly 
Mary. Bowers! Fund). o..2 22. 20escceree ss 5,000.00 
Repent alanaltomel umd aye seem a ie 5,000.00 
Gxk, Wear. [Niel 6h a sorocecws ccoupecns cue 5,000.00 
GTB}. Mibgap tele SeboWe kL ne peanee rer mints Santis ln amt GHPRGe ee 4,975.00 
Sarah M. Allen Memorial Fund .............. 4,000.00 
HARM Dinoleyebunds ce ae ean csc cee tein: 2,754.30 
IAMOty VViOOdDutayn Eun dine cera rers sie erties ie 2,400.00 
Catherine A. Blakeman Fund ................ 2,000.00 
Migraine, J, Isavonlyeilll neil scosoccocoecoacoadc 2,000.00 
Ti. lal, Wirral liaingl ce dadeapthondoonccoyastnde 2,000.00 
Mia are JR, Newer? JOCHIGML on dggcoceéaooooe ace 2,000.00 
leicner barium rustel undies cients: 1,900.00 
Georcea\vee abies Hund meepceeirbscias oem 1,600.00 
lviraromopaldings Mund paem wens er ce ist a 15532252 
TEL Ge Giteina TENG) paaoreocenoee aosotera de oar 1,450.69 
iL,, Go einer dthiGh 6 eccomoqcenbenodoo peso gaat 1,000.00 
C, Ne BeRAereal tral ose canaddanannusgonon: 1,000.00 
Miewny 18h Gileistetre 1beaXil Soocesucaoupacudeddoo 1,000.00 
Miziay 18 Shoeilabiayes Mais Nil Sas ecponcoasoc 1,000.00 
OSM Stome siurid Memn atone cele cietcsr site suerte etenet 1,000.00 
Seyrain Gikonyaaisyerrel Iaith ool ao aemc baoce socmous 1,000.00 
Grist utter bound: 7). estes tei asso spereeuekr eee eenecs 1,000.00 
Sakyweral Iyer INvGl ooo ooamdeondeuade dood os 900.00 
SOPAME Eo micitis ein dane sae stain cee creme caters 897.05 
Taayleay Ni@eree IDGIAGL sous nooganopuauoog ane 2 RY/EMOO 
GeorcerZ ea Wechlingstunde jr cer itt stele 690.00 
lee Mriwee ner ybitidivcnae «ste cisrec sittenelerssiernie-e 500.00 
Meatiaewe Vic Masten etitin maine tern tri 500.00 
Hennvesede-wickubund = s...cm. cas oe eles selens 500.00 
Feleneseamess und Wencatcice piece om occrate ore 500.00 
EW AWELY SEU: meets, copie detossaty aly Meee 100.00 
PAs lems tal Vom 11 Clete c eoete atest eieucuess bce oestrous erste 100.00 
WV lomo iirand. Hound. soe vee ce crises saccets fan 100.00 
Seer Ce selden Mrusthbundin aes eterno 100.00 
Two unknown friends by Henry C. Ward ..... 100.00 
————___ 701,425.09 
$1,144,654.58 


These Funds are invested as follows: 


Mortgages (see list of securities following) .. $ 479,036.10 
Railroad bonds AS ae 386,790.25 


Railroad stocks s ae 34,864.00 
Miscellaneous bonds o Ae 107,509.75 
Miscellaneous stocks es we 62,839.18 
Real estate : a 6,300.00 
Savings bank deposits o ee 175.00 
Promissory notes - 53 850.00 
Miscellaneous investments “ zt 11,500.00 


Uninvested cash s ES 54,790.30 
———_——  $1,144,654.58 
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ITEMIZED LIST OF SECURITIES HELD BY THE SOCIETY 
MARCH 81, 1918. 
Mortgages. 
first mortgages on real estate ..... average rate 5.82 % $479,036.10 
Railroad Bonds. 
RECOM SOOTCM CCC een Sree ee Fe ee ts 4 % $ 30,000.00 
pew ork, Chiesph St Louis. «2... 6 piloeda denn 4 % 10,000.00 
New York, Lackawanna & Western ............. 4 % 5,000.00 
Bone island @Ratlroad Wermy . 2... oc concslecued., 414% 5,000.00 
Northern Pacific & Great Northern (coupon) ..... 4 % 34,807.50 
Sioseph GoGrantlclands oie. es oe code theses 4 % 20,000.00 
EEOC CT Mad Gyn ees ROD Co so i can 4% 1,000.00 
EMEC bISOn VOpekaleaSaltas Bel. os oavks css soe bates 4 % 25,356.25 
peor eacinic. dite S104 Jaen ok 5, bn lyons, 4 % 500.00 
Bia MIOF ERC) hiQuaen eee ee oho. se. oe ackche be 4 % 24,826.25 
Bp cha warGace urd 10 SOtme eee oe shes vies ko caben 4 % 24,872.50 
@hicasos Milwaukee '@ St Paul .....5...<.cceegen 4 % 19,187.50 
pecarsvallendrn Nach yvilleve o.oo bc cicg cis vcs odes 4 % 24,512.50 
Mimiore Pace ume ZO0S Fic Son veces See scaoe keane 4 % 24,311.25 
Pane etree OT Loerie iets. ah cites ieee se us ances tee 4 % 15,515.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ............. 6 % 1,315.00* 
New MouispOOuthwesterni 2 s...s6 0. ede haa denemsme 4 % 22,921.25 
REN EA RO BOCy BTI@ irre ces oe osteo cles hors crew Sars hn Ge hiod 5 % 16,725.00 
SGN Giri ClICes erences cele wid wees cidin'e Sache 4 % 500.00* 
New York, New Haven & Hartford debentures .... 6 % 654.00* 
BOSOM, cee Maine: (COUPON): Ja. ote wterc: <iclba Masel thn 414% 1,000.00* 
Boston G Maine (registered) .....<..0..00e00008% 444% 1,260.00* 
Northern Pacific & Great Northern (registered) ... 4 % 4,787.50* 
IBTBID "hs o16.6 aot ISIe IO CS Soe ea eee % 680.00* 
EDO uGaEOUICMEE eet. co ac ie ah carties clin sailmies & a aeoah 5 % 1,000.00* 
Wseromme shone Wie. oe aieies croc bisa d ais aio%s ache liane 6 % 1,000.00* 
Ue Ouisnecr oan Era BelSCO) aa dele< shore Sta Sivels Giese ee) sss 800.00* 
Erie (Genessee River mortgage) ...............-. 6 % 5,187.50 
Massachusetts Northeastern Street Railway ..... 5 % 4,825.00 
incenporough Rapid) Pransite: aivcscesmincwatce J 6 ote Bye 9,950.00 
RiGee Grande sVVESLEEM (or ecto oshsn siecioa's can wsie es tie ANG 9,390.00 
WMenwess Gorhio: Grandei sos. cd cciuwiseae osieme a ores 4 % 10,781.25 
Monongahelav Valleys -ractiony..i.ccccc0es sean ee 6 Sia 9,450.00 
Se ows, tron Mountain & Southern ..3......./- 4 % 11,475.00 
incavoshatlways GOs ite k. es Leeda cc cece tele smi oe 5 % 4,500.00*° 
SVeKTIAPSSS TY 6 Aare eee One ACRE oe Ge ete iene ee 4 % 1,000.00* 
ACITCMNY + OLE MISSOULI se tees Ao ainreeee cee core 5 % 2,700.00* 
$386,790.25 
Railroad Stocks. 
shares Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern .............. $ 900.00* 
shares Elevélind: Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, preferred 1,176.00% 
SHaLesmG@oncord ese NlOntreales ds nis cuic sos levse sins seleboisieictel oc ree « 450.00 
SATEGMISCLOL DOGO Uo Mmmm nse yo cleus) cucreterorecctoisrisreherete lola! e/a e-<! = olsye's 250.00 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as: 
investments. 


j 
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Railroad Stocks—Continued. 


Siesharess New York, New Haven & Harttornd 2a. ste sae 2,934.00* 
20 shares Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie, preferred ........ 1,000.00* 
30 slates kano JEAGiie, COMmMON cancucconnccdudcagsoecuust ae 3,000.00* 
l0ssharessillinois Central Meased Winesws..) 4.090 ae eee 700.00* 
Miscellaneous Bonds. 
10 Bluff Point Land Improvement Co. ............... 4 % §$ 10,000.00* 
15 New York Gas, Elec. Light, Heat & Power Co..... 4 % 14,250.00* 
BeMinchizanStaresbelephones Gos anne oo oe eee eres 5 %& 3,000.00* 
6 Independence (Mo.) Water Works Co. ............ 5 % 6,000.00* 
ieNonhern Indiana Gases Electric Coma. sae eee 5 % 1,000.00* 
HeeN dain sa ox pres sy CO sini Givi eh casita ule setae oto 4 % 1,000.00* 
2 lvnchenirpolig Weider (Ces doadncdsc codon dome coo soacs 4U% 2,000.00* 
2 Miracles Inemilstoe: (CO. ganascsnesnudebacoonsgsbac 5. %& 261.00* 
iL Wetremubce Jakvcclainiite (Go), soincnanococcuseueesooeden ) % 500.00* 
im GitveoralizabethwiNs leva drtece ecccctec cee eae 4 % 1,000.00* 
SESeCUIIItTese COM (COMSOIS)| a sch ocr seni ce eee A 675.00* 
2 Mblermae Cis, Sects (Cor, saedoncnsdecoatduacgoud 6 % 1,000.00* 
12 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., due 1929... 4 % 10,718.75 
me Simmericanplealerstates CO aan cuiseatine stots heuer 6 % 900.00* 
2eoridsenorteWanduccmlitlen COs nee ek cece eer 9 % 1,950.00* 
peAmenCanyidevsleearher Our aeiacisis cts cuetiete ate © % 3,000.00* 
36, (Otel 1Pexiae a Iealats (Cen saa cae pos cenooecucaoneoor 5 % 15,200.00* 
Ei Misi LBhenlllte bates: (GGe beni. eee a RE Cs ier y AEE burt ai Bic rae ir 6 % 5,000.00* 
de Galerne lalla iildine tn sae soc soci ontario oe ee 5Y~% 2,500.00* 
D WeASailer satiate” akate item cee meres his Gn meee T 6 % 1,500.00* 
2 ILgike JAR Gil Coy = aan Seen oe area end aa 4a 6% 1,600.00* 
3 Anglo-French 5-year External Loan .............. » % 3,000.00* 
Se Dominion bower cc. lransmission Coes s oes 5 4,250.00* 
HOm@onaetmearse Owens GOs cease cle ett mt eon 5 9,500.00 
1 American Telephone & Telegraph Co., due 1946... 5 % 1,000.00* 
S}. (Caisse (0? TEER aI ES eaten: sans Sen ey one Gne rS mee oath ran © % 525.00* 
ieUinionsiilectric light é Power Conweas.aactedetie ces 5% 900.00* 
Guus eSecondluiberty (Oana iens aaa oe clcn nei: 4 % 5,280.00* 
$107,509.75 
Miscellaneous Stocks. 

He Siena Merrell, Wier ws CO, sscodvadcusescedcagonavovore $ 3,240.00* 
iGesharess@levielanda rust (Compare. osm eh erat rae ee 4,000.00* 
MOORShATeSMiVOrreVV ariel. (COs cysepeectaen ors eae ee Ear eee 4,358.40* 
ibesharesaNie wa ork Centraliu. a... «com scerr om ae ee 1,341.00* 
4 shares West End Street Railway, preferred ............... 360.00* 
5 shares West End Street Railway, common ................. 325.00* 
lO0@sharesw(certiticates) St. Lomisuce San) Mranciscom oe aes 240.00* 
l0gsharesuGreateNorthemn™ preferred eeene esa. eee ee 1,000.00* 
51 shares Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, preferred ............ 4,998.00* 
16 shares Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, preferred ........... 1,600.00* 
25 shares Chicago & Northwestern, common ................. 2,515.00* 
Wesharesm® clawareqc: ud sSOnm eee eet ee ee ae 2,380.00* 
27 shares Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ..............«.. 4,995.00* 
oRshareswlllinois' Centralysuc.nehe ee oe Let eee 3,900.00* 
HORsharesmU nion /Pacificn preferred meer aint tee 800.00* 
$34,864.00 


*The securities marked with the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 
‘investments. 
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Miscellaneous Stocks—Continued. 
25 shares Remington Typewriter Co., second preferred ....... 2,500.00* 
75 shares Hutchins Securities Rom prererredins >. ves ek ec. 7,500.00* 
Basmeres, William Street Offices .... 2.05 e6.icecc essa... 2,500.00* 
29 shares Washington Water Power Co. ..................... 5,500.00* 
2) shares American Chicle Co., common ..,.................. 2,500.00* 
6 shares Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. ................... 600.00* 
20 shares U. S. Steel Corporation, preferred .................. 2,000.00* 
1 RSIS UGC Me a7 Ss SO ea a 1,164.78* 
Sreomares Kentucky Block Cannel ‘Coal Co. ..........6cece05.. 1,860.00* 
Beameres investment securities Co. 60 0o cs. vdeo cvleecacos 20.00* 
SEER EER Ea Os as 5 ae ee an 375.00* 
Peemate ar rasGtETGGE Gales js oss co i cow = seh R ow wo aeten ek 3,500.00* 
1 share Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. ........... 100.00* 
10 shares Nassau & Suffolk Lighting Co., preferred ........... 800.00* 
BOMshares, Nerth Western Télegraph Co. 22... 6 ceececceccces. 1,000.00* 
6% shares First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio .............. 650.00* 
euQpoanes Hartcrarr Coy; preterred, 2... . sc scccueiedccecccccces 14,286.00* 
Mipcpares Plimpton Manutacturine Co. . o.oi5s cence see ctlads 950.00* 
28 shares Hartford Real Estate Improvement Co. ............ 1,400.00* 
18 shares American Telephone & Telegraph Co. ............. 1,710.00* 
meemares Worthern Texas Electric Co. ... 200.066 ds ose bccan 325.00* 
$62,839.18 
Real Estate. 
ce ECR, TAN 2 OS ge nae BSA ye a oa $ 800.00* 
eopliy CAPM OCONEE at ter cer hein eaters freee etnevoie @ asitolee ining be dins Oe oaks 400.00* 
Se Mesa CLIN COLE T I toVoe VDT Th Ie oset ote Vsue vay Sleulscovel evs soo. 6' vieieinivimelsl eco aie hae 300.00* 
US Gireie. (GGG a Wetmore eynen t ceotog eerie tates Baar aa ae an 900.00* 
eer menCot emeC.O 1Me gnc ete aed ates: chai iol oe wicarhtesno male cov saute weds 1,800.00* 
EMS Mm OLE VE COLO reese ye aoa ies aici tevsiate oslo fehe Sen ee cartes o 500.00* 
CIDER ST, NIM GOR, cree RIO ch oe SONICS GET te aa 1,600.00* 
$6,300.00 
Savings Bank Deposits. 
Metropolitan Savings Bank, New York City ..........0ccecsses $175.00* 
Promissory Notes. 
0 CARS RSE Gamer cools SHO See Erb Seng ee ene ce Cana cn nec nen $400.00* 
(Ailes TRL. WAVER IANR Ts Ae ete cls ad ea co met au dd SiR 50.00% 
th, ID, IBIBRRE - 5.5 me Blaeasio iio CRG RIC ROR EE Ue te 400.00 
$850.00 
Miscellaneous Investments. 

Deposited with Bank of Star, Star, N.C. ...... Be mothe Nagi 4% $ 5,000.00 
ea cination in third mortgage, Malwaulkees Wissen steceeec sel ee 
Prin cnapp accOMumt(pimmcipal)) . yee occ oimee ess) 4 ‘ ning 

Wane bilorim Church Chattanooga, Penn. 0. 2....cc ss. % 300. 
$11,500.00 


*The securities marked with ‘the asterisk were given to the Society, and not purchased by it as 


investments. 
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Uninvested Cash. 


PrincipaimGashe balance: sees aac ue ae cri cr aerate er atere eons $34,290.30 
Petiygeashonuband ees eee ee ence neem eeaee soit aerterys 500.00 
Cambie Gil IDG OEE Gaaacs dance nono boa o cone enon c acuombs von 10,000.00 
(Gay tRHeAVS (GK AVOCVEd Sten tek eee ato aataciceo East Weyer Gaicle nic em Grom ininen.o-< 10,000.00 

$54,790.30 


AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE. 


This is to certify that I have made an examination of the securities— 
_ consisting of bonds, stocks, mortgages, etc.,—belonging to The Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, and find the same correctly recorded in the 
book account, the valuation on March 31, 1918, being $1,089,864.28, together 
with uninvested cash of $54,790.30, making a total for investment funds of 
$1,144,654.58. 


Joun H. Aten, Public Auditor. 
New York, June 11, 1918. 


CONSTITUTION 


OF 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society 


CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE, 
NAME. 
The Society shall be called The Congregational Home Missionary Society. 
ZAIRE Ip 
OBJECT. 


The object of this Society shall be to assist in their work the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies connected with the Congregational denomination in the several 
states of the Union, to aid congregations that are unable to support the Gospel 
ministry, and, in general, to send the Gospel and the means of Christian educa- 
tion to the destitute within the United States and the West Indies. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


1. Life members, who became such prior to 1901 shall retain their voting 
right, unless it be voluntarily surrendered. 

2. The Congregational churches of this country shall be represented in the 
voting membership of this Society by members elected in number and manner 
as follows: 

All voting members of the National Council of Congregational Churches 
shall be voting members of The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
during the period of their membership in the National Council. 

3. The Society shall designate a list of ninety persons who shall be voting 
members-at-large, and who shall be chosen in three equal sections, and so 
chosen that the term of each section shall be ultimately six years, one section 
being chosen every second year at the meeting held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the National Council. In this selection it is expected that there will be 
included the officers, directors, executive committee-men, superintendents and 
field workers of the Society, and one-fifth of the said voting members-at-large 
may be chosen from the organizations for the support of Congregational actiy- 
ities affliated with the Woman’s Home Missionary Federation. 

4. Honorary Life Members. Any person on whose behalf fifty dollars 
shall be paid into the treasury of this Society, or into the treasury of any of 
the State Societies at any one time, accompanied by a request for honorary life 
membership, shall be an honorary life member with all the privileges of member- 
ship except voting. 
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5. At any Annual Meeting of the Society all pastors of Congregational 
churches and all delegates regularly chosen by Congregational churches in 
response to an invitation from the Executive Committee of the Society, shall 
be enrolled as corresponding members with privileges of the floor but no vote. 


ARTICLE, Iv. 
OFFICERS. 


The officers of this Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 1 
Treasurer, an Auditor, a General Secretary, one or more Assistant Secretaries, 
a Recording Secretary, a Board of Directors, and an Executive Committee. 


AR DIGLE, Ve 
ELECTIONS. 


1. The President, Vice-President, Auditor, and Recording Secretary shall 
be elected by the Society at its Biennial Meeting for two-year terms. 

2. The General Secretary and the Treasurer shall be elected at each 
Biennial Meeting on nomination by the Board of Directors. 

3. The Board of Directors shall consist of not more than thirty-six mem- 
bers, namely, one representative from each state organization which is recog- 
nized by the National Council of Congregational Churches in the United States 
as an administrative unit, and Directors-at-Large as herein provided, and shall 
be elected at the Biennial Meeting as follows: 


(a)—Prior to the Biennial Meeting at which the term of its representative 

on the Board expires, each State Conference or Association recog- 
nized by the National Council as an administrative unit, shall have the 
right to submit to the Nominating Committee the names of two 
candidates, a minister and a layman, from which nominations an 
election of one Director for a term of six years shall be made. At 
the expiration of the term his successor shall be chosen in the same 
manner. 

(b)—Directors-at-Large shall be elected on nomination by the Nominating 
Committee in such number that there shall not be more than thirty-six 
Directors at any one time. 

(c)—The President of the Society shall.be an honorary member of “the 
Board without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all sessions. 

(d)—The General Secretary shall be an honorary member of the Board, 
without vote, and shall be expected to be present at all except execu- 
tive sessions. 

(e)—The Directors shall be divided as nearly as possible into three equal 
sections in such manner that the term of each section shall ultimately 
be six years and the term of one section shall expire at each Biennial 
Meeting. When any Director shall have held office for six successive 
years, he shall be for two years ineligible for reélection. 

(£)—No paid official of any State Society shall be a member of the Board 
of Directors. 

4. Between the meetings of the Board of Directors, the work of the 


Society shall be under the immediate supervision of an Executive Committee 
appointed by the Board of Directors, of not more than fifteen persons, a majority 
of whom shall be members of the Board. 


(a)—The General Secretary, ex-officio, shall be an honorary member of 
this Committee. The membership of the Committee shall be divided 
as equally as practicable between ministers and laymen. After serving 
for six consecutive years a member of the Executive Committee shall 
be for one year ineligible for reélection. 
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(b)—This Committee shall hold regular monthly meetings and as many 
special meetings as may be deemed necessary. The actions of each 
session of the Executive Committee shall be submitted to the Board of 
Directors. 

5. There shall be a Nominating Committee consisting of the members of 


the Nominating Committee of the National Council. 

6. One or more Assistant Secretaries, as may be needed, and an Assistant 
Treasurer shall be appointed annually by the Board of Directors on the nomina- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

7. Vacancies in any office, Board, or Committee may be filled by the Board 
of Directors for the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI. 


VOTERS. 


All members of the Society as designated in Article III. of this Constitution 
who shall be present and cause their names to be registered upon a roll to be 
made at each annual or other meeting of this Society by the Recording Secre- 
tary, and no other persons, shall have the right to vote at the annual election, 
and in.annual or other meetings of the Society upon questions there arising. 


JNIR IROL, WAGE 


THE PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. 


It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meetings of the So- 
ciety. In his absence the Vice-President shall preside. In the absence of both 
of these, any member of the Society, duly chosen, may preside at any meeting, 
of the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer shall receive and have personal charge of all funds from- 
collections, legacies, or other sources, which are designed for the current ex- 
penses of the Society, and the custody of its trust funds, and shall keep them in 
such depositories as may be designated by the Board of Directors, and shall 
disburse the same as said Board and its Executive Committee shall direct. He 
shall give bonds annually for such amount as the Board of Directors shall de- 
termine, and shall conduct the correspondence and other business of his office 
under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its Executive 


Committee. 


PMIRARIKEIAD, 1D. pee ae 


THE AUDITOR. 


It shall be the duty of the Auditor prior to each Annual Meeting to examine 
the Treasurer’s vouchers, books, and accounts and all certificates of stocks, 
bonds, and other securities held by the Treasurer, and check all investments of 
the funds of the Society, and certify to the correctness of the same. 
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ENIRAPWEMAR, 2S 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY. 


“The General Secretary of the Society, with the aid of his Assistant Sec- 
retary or Assistant Secretaries, shall conduct all correspondence relating to the 
office; he shall strive to work in closest sympathy with the State Societies and 
their Secretaries or Superintendents; he shall make known by personal presenta- 
tion, correspondence, and otherwise, to state and local associations and con- 
ferences, to churches and individuals, the object and claims of the Society and 
its component State Societies, and shall have charge and direction of the work 
of the Society under the general supervision of the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee. He shall present the minutes of the Executive Committee 
and all its transactions to the Board of Directors at each of its meetings; he 
shall prepare the yearly report of the Board of Directors for the Annual 
Meeting of the Society, and submit the same for adoption at a meeting of the 
Board or of its Executive Committee, as the Board may direct prior to the 
said Annual Meeting. He shall be an honorary member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and shall attend all its meetings except the executive sessions. 


ARTICLE XI: 


THE RECORDING SECRETARY. 


The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of all meetings and proceed- 
ings of the Society, and at each annual or other meeting of the Society shall 
make up a roll of persons entitled to vote at such meeting, as provided in 
Article VI. 


ANIRSIMIKC IEA, 20 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


1. The Board of Directors, subject only to the review and judgment of the 
Society at its Annual Meeting, shall have the management of all the property and 
business of the corporation, except as herein otherwise provided. This Board 
shall hold its Annual Meeting on the Tuesday after the third Sunday of January 
and in addition such specially called meetings as may be deemed necessary. 
All important questions of policy and all major questions of administration shall 
be reserved for decision at the Annual Meeting. After a due notice of the 
meeting has been sent in writing to each Director, fifteen shall constitute a 
quorum. Notices of Directors’ meetings shall be given by the General Secretary, 
or in case of a vacancy in that office, by the President. At the Annual Meeting 
the Board shall determine the apportionment of home missionary funds among 
all the states, whether Constituent, Codperating or Missionary and other related 
matters, and pass upon any questions involving the comprehensive work of 
administration of the Society, including the election of official representatives, 
national and state. It shall assemble at the Annual Meeting, as far as possible, 
State Secretaries, Superintendents in Codperating States and Missionary Dis- 
tricts and such other representatives of State Societies as may be by said So- 
cieties appointed, in order that the needs and opportunities in each of these 
states may be thoroughly presented to the Board. 
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Any and all property, real or personal, acquired by The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society, either by gift, devise or purchase, may be sold by the 
Board of Directors. 

2, The Board of Directors may prescribe suitable regulations for the 

affairs of the Executive Committee and may delegate to the Executive Commit- 
tee, by vote, any of the powers given to the Board of Directors, including the 
power to sell or convey property, real or personal. The Executive Committee 
shall, for the time being, except as limited by the Board of Directors, have and 
exercise all the powers of the Board of Directors in the management of the 
‘business and affairs of the corporation, and it may authorize the seal of the 
corporation to be affixed to all such contracts, papers, and documents as may 
require it. The Executive Committee shall keep a record of its proceedings, 
which shall be at any time open to the inspection of any member of the Board 
of Directors, and shall annually present a detailed report of its doings, including 
the minutes of its meetings, to the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The Nominating Committee shall at each Biennial Meeting present nomina- 
tions for President, Vice-President, Recording Secretary, Auditor and members 
of the Board of Directors, in accordance with the provision of this Constitution 
and the action of the National Council relative to the common administration 
of this and other missionary societies. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


For the purpose of carrying on the work. of the Society, the States, except 
those included in the missionary districts defined in Article XVI., shall be divided 
into two classes, which shall be called Constituent and Codperating States, 
respectively. 

1. A Constituent State shall be one which has organized and incorporated a 
Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article II., which Society has 
determined with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational 
Home Missionary Society to undertake self-support; has entered into an agree- 
ment with said Board similar to that adopted by other Constituent States relative 
to expenditures within the state and the proportion of its funds to be set aside 
for The Congregational Home Missionary Society; has agreed to cooperate 
with all other Constituent States through the Board of Directors in furthering 
the work and enlarging the resources of The Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, and to send at the close of the fiscal year, April 1, a complete account 
of its receipts and expenditures for the preceding year to the Treasurer of The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, that these may be incorporated in the 
Annual Report of the National Society. Any Constituent State whose State 
Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to The 
Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of Directors, 
shall thereafter cease to be a Constituent State until restored by vote of the Board. 
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2. A Coéperating State shall be one which, though unable to undertake 
self-support, is strong enough to raise a considerable proportion of the total 
sum required for home missionary work within its borders; has organized and 
incorporated a State Home Missionary Society of the kind described in Article 
II. with the approval of the Board of Directors of The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society, which State Society has entered into definite agreement 
with said Board as to the proportion of expenditures within the state to be 
raised by the state itself; has pledged its utmost endeavor in advancing the work, 
both in the state and in the nation, and whose application that such state should 
be entitled a Codperating State has been approved by the Board of Directors of 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society. Any Codperating State whose 
State Society shall fail for three successive years to discharge its obligations to 
The Congregational Home Missionary Society, as defined by the Board of 
Directors, shall thereafter cease to be a Codperating State until restored by vote 
of the Board. 

3. The Society will recognize as a Constituent State Society whatever 
organization in a given state may have charge of the Congregational home 
mission work in that state, irrespective of name, subject to the provisions 
hereinbefore contained and to the approval of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
AUXILIARY CITY MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 


1. Any Congregational City Missionary Society or City Church Extension 
Society may be related to The Congregational Home Missionary Society 
through the State Society of the state in which such city is located, and in the 
following manner: 

(a)—Said City Society to become constituent to its State Society by enter- 
ing into an agreement with the State Society relative to the boundaries 
of its field and the apportionment of the receipts and expenditures 
within the bounds of the City Society’s field. 3 

(b)—This agreement as to the bounds and apportionments to be revised, 
as occasion may require, at a joint meeting of the executive bodies of 
the State and City Societies or committees of the same. 

(c)—The City Society to report fully to the State Society at times required 
by the State Society, and at least annually. 


2. The Congregational Home Missionary Society, through its general 
officers or through its state bodies, will hold itself in readiness to assist such 
related City Societies by counsel, secretarial codperation, and, under exceptional 
conditions and when the resources will permit, with funds. 


NIMC IES, 2OWAL, 
MISSIONARY DISTRICTS. 


All states and territories within which no State Home Missionary Society 
has been organized under conditions which the Board of Directors approves, and 
all such sections of the population, especially those speaking a foreign language, 
in which the State Societies agree that the Board of Directors and the officers 
of their National Society shall operate directly as a missionary agency, shall be 
known as Missionary Districts. In these districts the Board of Directors and its 
Executive Committee shall have power to appoint Superintendents, to employ 
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missionaries, to establish churches; and on this work they shall report fully at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. It shall be the constant aim of the Board 
of Directors, its Executive Committee, and its officers, so to promote the growth 
of Congregational churches in these Missionary Districts that in the case of the 
said state approved State Societies may be established, and in the case of said 
sections of the population individual churches may be brought into such a con- 
dition, especially through the adoption of the English language in their public 
worship and Sunday Schools, that they may be passed under the care of the 
Home Missionary Society in the states to which they severally belong. 


ARTICLE XVII. 
MEETINGS. 


This Society shall meet annually, and in years when the National Council 
holds regular sessions the Annual Meeting shall be held in connection with the 
National Council. This meeting shall be known as the Biennial Meeting. In 
other years the Annual Meeting shall be held at such time and place in the 
United States as it shall appoint, or on failure of such appointment, as the Board 
of Directors may, with due notice, appoint. Twenty voting members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


No alteration shall be made in this Constitution without a vote of two-thirds 
of the members present and voting at an Annual Meeting; nor unless the same 
shall have been proposed in writing at a previous Annual Meeting, or shall be 
recommended by the Board of Directors. 
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